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PREFACE 


The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  purpose.  It  aims  at  being 
a  Text-Book  of  Old  Testament  History,  and  has  been  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  used  together  with  the  Bible,  to  explain  and 
illustrate  its  language,  or  as  a  manual  by  itself. 

The  former  is  probably  the  method  that  will  be  most 
generally  adopted,  and  is  also  that  by  which  the  greatest 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  these  Lessons.  A  reference 
at  the  head  of  each  directs  attention  to  the  chapters  of  the 
Bible  which  are  covered  by  its  contents,  and  which,  together 
with  such  other  passages  as  are  indicated  in  the  text,  may 
be  most  profitably  read  in  preparation  for  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  lessons  will  prove  of  a  convenient  length  for  this  method 
of  study ;  while  the  incuts  in  heavy  type  will  be  of  assistance 
in  such  subdivision  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

But  in  some  cases  it  may  be  preferred  to  use  the  book  as  a 
manual  apart  from  the  Bible ;  and  to  make  it  serviceable  for 
such  use,  citations  from  the  scriptural  books  have  been  intro- 
duced, not  as  notes,  but  as  part  of  the  text,  and  have  been 
distinguished  by  italic  lettering.  These  citations  have  been 
invariably  made  from  the  Revised  Version. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  beyond  references  to  authors,  no 
footnotes  have  been  admitted  into  this  volume.  Notes  in  a 
text-book,  when  they  are  not  skipped,  are  regarded  with  but 
little  favour  by  either  learner  or  teacher,  and  what  is  worth 
inserting  at  all  is  worth  a  place  in  the  text. 

From  the  first  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the  fact 
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that  the  mam  vakie  of  lessons  in  Bible  history  resides  in  the 
opportunity  they  afford  for  lessons  in  religion  and  morality, 
I  have  ventured  on  no  theory  of  inspiration,  but  have  treated 
the  Old  Testament  as  containing  a  revelation  of  God  to  a 
people  chosen  to  prepare  the  world  for  a  yet  larger  revelation, 
and  to  make  possible  for  the  future  a  faith  purer  and  nobler 
than  they  could  receive.  That  this  revelation  was  necessarily 
progressive,  and  that  as  each  higher  stage  of  development  was 
reached,  it  was  liable  to  invasion  from  error  and  superstition, 
I  have  not  failed  to  indicate ;  but  I  trust  that  each  lesson  will 
be  found  to  offer  to  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  performing 
the  duty,  which  must  after  all  be  left  to  him,  of  showing  how 
the  !N'ew  Testament  lies  hidden  in  the  Old,  how  the  Jewish 
was  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  the 
working  out  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  Israel  proceeded  in  spite 
of  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  which  were  often  very 
imperfect,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  that  cannot  be  with  too 
much  insistence  presented  in  school  teaching.  It  is  to  keep 
this  point  in  view  that  the  proper  name  Jehovah  so  fre- 
quently takes  the  place  here  of  the  word  Lord.  The  fact  that 
the  name  found  no  entrance  into  the  JS'ew  Testament  of  itself 
marks  a  progress  in  theological  conception,  and  suggests  that 
there  might  have  been  current,  among  the  people  who  so 
reverenced  it,  ideas  of  the  Divine  character  out  of  keeping  with 
the  revelation  of  the  Father  made  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
therefore  employed  this  proper  name,  not  only  where,  as  in 
the  great  decision  at  Carmel,  the  very  point  of  the  narrative 
lies  in  the  choice  of  Jehovah  instead  of  Baal  as  Lord,  but  in 
all  cases  where  imperfect  elements  of  feeling  or  belief  make 
themselves  prominent;  where  Israel's  God  is  represented  as 
a  national,  not  a  universal  sovereign ;  where  His  worshippers 
appear  to  think  of  Him  as  partial  to  themselves  or  vindictive 
to  their  foes. 

It  becomes,  of  course,  daily  more  and  more  a  question  how 
far  the  results  of  what  is  called  the  Higher  Criticism  should 
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be  taken  into  account  in  teaching  the  Bible  to  the  young.  I 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  as  yet  it  is  enough  to  indicate, 
that  not  only  is  Scripture  composed  of  writings  of  various  date 
and  authorship,  but  that  many  of  what  appear  as  separate 
books  grew  to  their  present  form  out  of  materials  of  uncertain 
origin,  by  a  process  of  collecting  and  arranging  which  required 
time  and  the  attention  of  successive  editors.  If  much  has 
been  left  unsaid  which  is  destined  hereafter  to  become  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  education,  at  least  of  the  higher  classes, 
in  our  schools,  statements  which  might  afterwards  have  to  be 
unlearnt  have  been  avoided. 

A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  treatment  of  chronology  in 
this  volume.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  adopt  any  one  of 
the  many  systems  in  existence,  and  to  follow  it  consistently. 
But  as  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  one  that  commands  sufficient 
recognition  to  give  it  authority.  It  is  still  necessary  to  prefix 
the  qualifying  word  "about"  to  every  biblical  date  down,  at 
least,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  I  have  before 
me  as  many  as  ten  tables  of  dates,  arranged  with  the  express 
object  of  rectifying  biblical  chronology  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  recent  discoveries  among  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and 
Ass^^rian  records.  Of  these,  no  two  agree  in  the  date  assigned 
for  the  separation  of  the  northern  from  the  southern  kingdom. 
Only  two  give  the  same  year  for  the  rebellion  of  Jehu.  Even 
for  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  ii.  they  all  assign  a  different 
date.  It  is  not  till  the  last  of  its  occupants,  Hoshea,  ascends  the 
northern  throne,  that  anything  like  unanimity  prevails.  Nor 
are  the  differences  as  to  the  exact  time  of  such  important  events 
slight.  For  instance,  the  dates  proposed  for  Rehoboam's 
accession  range  from  981  to  929,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a 
century;  for  that  of  Uzziah,  from  811  to  769;  even  for  that 
of  Hezekiah,  from  727  to  702.  In  such  a  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty it  seems  wiser  as  well  as  safer,  in  a  school  manual,  to 
avoid  the  venture  of  a  precise  date  except  where  there  is 
decided    agreement    among   authorities.      And   in   giving    an 
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approximation  it  is  well  to  take  numbers  wliich  present  the 
least  difficulty  to  the  memory.  Multiples  of  ten  offer  this 
advantage.  The  accession  of  Ahab,  to  take  an  example,  is 
variously  dated  921,  918,  901,  896,  894,  880,  878,  877,  876, 
874.  Wliich  is  correct?  Until  this  is  finally  settled,  "about 
900  "  is  safe,  and  lays  the  lightest  burden  on  the  memory. 

For  the  appearance  in  this  volume  of  a  large  number  of 
extracts  from  and  adaptations  of  Sta,n[ej's  Lectures  on  the  Jeivish 
Church,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
their  publisher,  Mr.  Murray.  In  going  over  ground  covered 
by  Dean  Stanley's  historical  writings,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  repress  the  desire  to  reproduce  his  vivid  and  picturesque 
narrative.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Murray's  kind  permission  may 
have  served  to  make  these  lessons  attractive  and  useful. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Eev.  G.  Harford  Battersby  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  House  of  Malvern  College,  for  their  kindness  in  reading 
my  proofs ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Eev. 
Dr.  James,  Headmaster  of  Eugby,  and  his  colleague,  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  Payne  Smith,  for  many  valuable  suggestions.  But  in 
making  these  acknowledgments  I  think  it  right  to  add  that 
these  gentlemen  are  none  of  them  responsil)le  for  any  portion 
of  the  book,  still  less  for  its  general  arrangement. 

Alyth,  1th  March  1898. 


ERRATUM. 

Pa<Te  31,  line  II,  for  "Arabian"  read  "Babylonian. 
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I.  PRELIMINAEY 

A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page 

Majestic  like  the  sun  ; 
It  gives  a  light  to  every  age  : 

It  gives,  hut  borrows  none. 

Old  Testament  Histoky  is  the  history  of  a  people  who  not  only, 
like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  believed  themselves  nnder  the 
immediate  protection  of  a  national  God,  but  declared  that  their 
God  was  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  He  had  chosen 
them  for  a  purpose  which  extended  to  the  whole  earth.  To 
borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  the  later  Hebrew  writers,  they 
believed  themselves  called  according  to  God's  imiyose  (Rom. 
viii.  28). 

The  peculiar  vocation  of  Israel  was  to  supply  the  world  with 
a  pure  morality  and  a  true  religion.  It  is  from  the  prophetic 
literature  that  we  get  the  fullest  and  most  definite  account  of 
this  vocation.  But  it  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  through  the 
whole  of  the  Bible.  One  verse  from  a  prophet  may  serve  in 
the  memory  to  keep  the  Divine  purpose  in  view  :  The  i^eople 
which  I  formed  for  Myself  that  they  might  set  forth  My  praise 
(Isa.  xliii.  21);  one  expression  from  a  modern  writer:  "Israel 
knew  herself  as  God's  servant  to  the  whole  world." 

And  this  claim  has  not  been  pronounced  by  the  modern 
world  arrogant,  but  has  been  universally  allowed.  In  ethics, 
which  have  to  do  with  conduct,  in  religion,  which  lias  to  do 
with  our  thought  of  the  Unseen,  we  confess  that  we  owe  almost 
everything,  not  to  our  Aryan  forefathers,  but  to  a  Semitic  race ; 
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not  to  tho  West,  where  is  our  liome,  but  to  the  East.  In  otlier 
Avords,  we  confess  that  God  chose  tlie  people  of  Israel  to  make 
Himself  known  to  the  world  through  them,  iu  His  righteous- 
ness and  His  love  for  men. 

Since  History  has  to  do  with  nations,  not  with  individuals, 
or  even  with  tribes.  Old  Testament  History  cannot  properly 
he  said  to  begin  till  jNIoses  gave  Israel  organisation  and  law. 

But,  happily  for  us,  the  Hebrews  looked  back  much  farther 
than  the  Exodus  for  the  beginning  of  their  history.  Their 
earliest  annalists  loved  to  gather  up  the  traditions  that  had 
survived  from  primaeval  times  about  the  forefathers  of  the  race, 
and  thus  preserved  the  Patriarchal  tales  that  we  loved  as 
children.  Like  most  nations,  too,  they  were  intensely  curious 
about  the  origin  and  the  early  progress  of  the  world,  and  the 
dark  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil  pressed  upon  their  minds. 
But,  above  all,  they  were  conscious  that  the  great  purpose  for 
Avhicli  they  had  received  the  Divine  call  must  have  been 
indicated  long  before  their  national  birth-hour.  They  found 
it,  indeed,  proclaimed  with  striking  clearness  in  the  promise 
made  to  their  great  ancestor  Abraham,  and  far  back,  close  to 
the  origin  of  things,  in  the  announcement  of  a  destined  restorer 
of  the  blessings  forfeited  in  Eden  (Rom.  xvi.  20).  Thus  Old 
Testament  History  begins  with  the  Creation  and  the  Fall. 

But,  first,  some  little  must  be  said  of  the  people  round  whom 
the  wonderful  history  moves,  of  the  names  by  which  they  were 
called,  the  language  they  spoke,  and  the  books  tlie}^  wrote. 

Origins  of  the  Race. — The  Chosen  People  were  of  that 
widely  spread  race  to  Avliich  belonged  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians, 
M(jabites,  Ammonites,  Arabs,  and  the  Semitic-tongued  inhabit- 
ants of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  That  word  Semitic,  properly 
Shemitic,  denotes,  racially,  a  descendant  of  Shem,  but  is 
generally  used  to  embrace  all  tribes  and  nations  speaking  a 
language  akin  to  that  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Some  of  those 
enumerated  above  may  have  been  of  different  descent  from  the 
Hebrews,  but  all  of  them  spoke  a  language  with  a  grammatical 
structure  nearly  identical  with,  and  a  vocabulary  closely  allied 
to,  that  of  Israel.  A  triangle  cut  out  of  Western  Asia, 
having  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas  as  a  western 
Ijoundary,  its  apex  in  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  as  its 
eastern  side  a  line  drawn  along  ^louut  Zagros  and  the  Persian 
Gulf    to    the  Indian  Ocean,  was    the    country  over  which,  in 
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tlieir  original  nomad  state,  these  races  wandered,  or  in  wliicli, 
long  before  Palestine  was  known  to  history,  they  gathered  in 
large  and  prosperous  cities.  They  all  enter  at  some  point  and 
in  some  degree  into  Old  Testament  History,  but  its  principal 
actors  had  their  cradle,  or  had  made  their  home,  somewhere  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  country  just  described. 

Names  of  God's  Elect  People. — They  called  themselves 
Ihrael,  or  Bene-Israel,  that  is,  sons  or  children  of  Israel,  some- 
times House  of  Israel,  or  House  of  Jacob,  but  in  early  times 
foreigners  knew  them  as  Heurews,  in  later  times  as  Jews.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  Hebrew  is  disputed,  but  it  most  prolv 
ably  connects  the  people  with  Eher,  a  geographical  term  mean- 
ing heijond  (eber  ha-nahar,  beyond  the  river),  but  in  Genesis  x. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  and  (in  chapter 
xi.)  an  ancestor  of  Abraham. 

The  Avord  Jew  is  a  corruption  of  Judcean^  and  came  into  use 
from  the  supremacy  of  Judaea  in  the  Palestine  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures. — The  terms  Old  and  Neio  Testament 
date  from  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
An  expression  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  origin  of  the  use.  In 
2  Cor.  iii.  14,  in  an  evident  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
he  speaks  of  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Revised 
Version  the  Greek  word  employed  is  rendered  "  Covenant," 
but  the  translators  in  King  James'  day  followed  the  Latin 
version  in  the  choice  of  the  Avord  Testament. 

Elsewhere  St.  Paul  employs  the  expression,  then  in  common 
use,  "  the  Scriptures,"  or  "  the  Writings." 

Our  word  Bible  is  from  another  expression,  to.  Bt/SXia,  in 
general  use  among  Greek  Christians  for  "the  books  or  scrip- 
tures." The  byblus  or  papyrus  reed  (whence  paper)  supplied 
the  material  for  books. 

Divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. — The  Jews  divided  their 
sacred  books  into  three  parts — 

1.  "The  Law"  (Torah),  comprising  the  first  five  books. 
Other  names  for  it  were  "The  Book  of  the  Law,"  "The  Book 
of  Moses." 

2.  "The  Prophets"  (Nebiim),  comprising  Joshua,  Judges, 
1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings  (which  we  include  among 
liistorical  books),  Isaiah,  .leremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  prophets. 
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3.  "The  Writings"  (Keflinhim),  comprising  three  sets  of 
l)ooks — 

(a)  Psahns,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(b)  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

But  they  only  counted  twenty-four  books,  instead  of  thirty- 
nine,  as  we  do,  since  they  made  no  division  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  joined  Ezra  with  Nehemiah, 
and  treated  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one  book. 

Divisions  of  the  English  Bible. — In  our  Old  Testament  the 
books  are  conveniently  arranged  according  to  their  subject- 
matter. 

1.  The  Pentateuch  (rj  JlcvrdTcvxo';,  sc.  ^t)8Ao5),  or  7'hp  Five- 
Volumed  Bool',  because  the  sections  comprising  it.  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  were  written  on  a 
single  roll.  The  term  Hexateuch  is  often  used  to  include 
Joshua. 

2.  The  Historical  Books,  from  Joshua  to  the  end  of  Esthei*. 

3.  The  Poetical  or  Devotional  Books,  from  Job  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

4.  The  Prophetical  Books,  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi. 

Of  their  authorship  and  composition,  the  Books  of  the  Bible 
tell  us  very  little.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  were  the 
first  among  Hebrew  writers  to  publish  under  their  own  names. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Historical  Books  grew  to  their  present 
form  by  compilation,  and  often  refer  to  the  materials  quoted 
and  copied,  or  collected  and  arranged,  by  the  various  editors 
who  took  part  in  their  composition.  Sometimes  the  reference 
is  to  the  name  of  a  writer,  as  Moses,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad ; 
sometimes  to  a  book,  as  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord, 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  or  Judah. 

The  dates  of  composition  of  the  various  Narrative  Books  can 
only  be  discovered  approximately  by  careful  examination.  If, 
in  any  case,  this  examination  leads  to  a  result  which  fixes  the 
date  of  a  given  book  at  a  period  far  later  than  the  events  it 
recounts,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  materials  on 
which  the  editor  worked  were  themselves  recent. 
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II.   THE   CREATION 

Gex.  L  ii.  1-3. 

He  spake,  and  it  was  done  :  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

Two  Accounts. — Genesis  (that  is,  Origin)  is  tlie  first  of  the 
five  books  composing  the  Pentatench.  The  Jews  called  it  by 
its  first  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "in  the  beginning."  It  opens 
Avith  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  visible  world.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  Scripture  to  find  two  or  more  narratives  of  the 
same  event,  sometimes  placed  side  by  side,  sometimes  woven 
together  into  one.  This  has  led  to  the  theory  that  the  books 
as  we  have  them  have  passed  through  several  successive 
editions.  It  is  recognised  that  at  least  three  narratives,  origin- 
ally independent,  have  been  combined  to  form  the  Pentateuch. 

The  first  account  of  Creation  occupies  chapter  i.  and  the 
first  three  verses  of  chapter  ii. 

The  second  is  plainly  introduced  for  a  dift'erent  purpose 
than  that  which  governed  the  writer  of  the  first.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  but 
only  with  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  garden  or  park 
in  which  man  is  to  he  placed  for  his  probation.  It  refers  to 
the  creati<)n  of  what  is  above  the  earth  only  in  one  word,  "  the 
heavens";  it  omits  all  reference  to  the  sea  and  the  creatures 
in  the  sea.  It  will  be  properly  coiisidered,  therefore,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Both  accounts  were  j^rol)- 
ably  derived  from  ancient  Babylonian  traditions,  but  show,  l)y 
their  freedom  from  the  mythological  superstitions  of  Chaldiea, 
the  Divine  guidance  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 

The  First  Account. — 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  Ciod,  more  swift 
TJian  time  or  motion,   but  to  liuman  ears 
Tannot  without  process  of  speech  he  toM, 
80  told  as  earthly  notion  can  conceive. 

So  speaks  the  angel  Raphael  to  Adam  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  the  words  are  a  fit  preparation  for  the  biblical  narrative  of 
Creation.  The  writer,  though  inspired,  could  only  tell  us  that 
all  things  above,  upon,  and  beneath  the  earth  had  their  origin 
in  one  sole  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Power.  He  could  not  tell 
7vhe)b  the  Divine  work  began — only  that  it  had  a  beginning. 
He  could   nut  describe  -Jiow  the  work  Avas  done — only  that  it 
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proceeded  in  orderly  sequence.  His  one  purpose  he  amply 
fulfils  :  that  is  to  tell  how  all  that  exists  that  is  not  God,  owes 
its  being  to  God,  that  the  universe  is  to  he  ascribed  both  in 
form  and  substance  to  His  creative  fiat,  We  must  look  here 
for  religion  and  f(jr  poetry,  not  for  science. 

The  world  springs  into  being,  but  it  is  at  first  icithout  forui 
and  void,  waste  and  emj^ty.  The  only  stir  in  it  is  the  Spirit 
or  Breath  or  Wind  of  God,  that  flutters  like  a  bird  over  the  deep. 

The  Works  of  the  Six  Days. — This  is  the  stage  for  the 
creative  drama  Avhich  is  now  to  begin.  There  is  but  one  actor, 
God.  The  time  is  a  week,  six  days  of  Divine  labour,  followed 
by  a  Divine  Sabbath,  a  thought  so  natiu\al  to  a  Jew.  Each 
day,  too,  is  described  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who 
reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset.  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  icas  morninri,  one  day.  In  the  six  days  of  a(;tivity  eight 
acts  of  creation  have  to  be  presented.  On  the  third  day,  there- 
fore, and  on  the  sixth,  the  creative  fiat  goes  forth  twice,  and 
twice  the  sentence  of  approval  is  [)assed,  And  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  But  Hebrew  seers  were  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
tiling,  that  one  day  is  ivith  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day  (2  Pet.  iii.  8).  We  know  not  wliat 
indefinite  time  was  in  the  Avriter's  mind. 

1.  God  speaks  across  chaos,  and  light  suddenly  fills  space, 
making  possible  the  interchange  of  day  and  night. 

Let  there  Le  light  .said  (Jod,  and  foithwith  light 
Ethereal,   first  of  things,  fiiiiiitessence  pure, 
Si)rung  from  tlie  deep,  and  from  her  native  east. 

2.  The  vault  of  heaven  is  next  framed  to  divide  tlic  upjxT 
from  the  lower  waters.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  firinanient 
means  no  more  than  an  expanse,  something  stretched  out,  like 
the  canopy  of  a  tent  (Isa.  xl.  22)  or  a  roof  of  glass  (Job  xxxvii. 
18).  Greek  poetry  represented  the  sky  as  solid,  sometimes  as  a 
brazen,  sometimes  as  a  crystal,  vault. 

3.  The  lower  waters  are  gathered  into  (.KM'ans  and  seas,  and 
dry  land  ap}tears. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
iMuergent,   and  tlu'ir  broad  Imre  liacks  u])heave 
Into  tlic  clouds,   their  toi)s  ascend  the  sky  ; 
So  liigli  as  heaved  the  tumid   liills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Caitaeious  bed  of  waters. 
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The  growtli  of  vegetul)le  life  succeeds  on  tlie  same  day. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  hare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  nnsiglitly,  nnadorned, 
Bronght  forth  tlie  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green, 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf. 

4.  On  the  fourth  day  God  created  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 
The  importance  of  these  lights  as  heavenly  time-pieces  is  recog- 
nised, Let  them  he  for  )ii(/Jis,  and  for  seasons  and  days  and 
l/ears. 

5.  Creatures  make  their  a})[)earance  in  the  air  and  in  the  sea, 
moving  and  having  life — fowl  and  sea  monsters. 

6.  The  sixth  and  of  creation  last  arose 

With  evening  harps  and  matin,  Avlien  God  said 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,   the  beast  of  the  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind. 

But 

Tliere  wanted  3-et  the  master  work,   the  end 
Of  all  yet  done  :  a  creature  ...   to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works. 

And  God  created  man  in  His  oioi  image;  in  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him  ;  mcde  and  femcde  created  He  them. 

Thus  Creation  ended,  and  the  first  Sabl)atli  dawned  on  the 
world.  And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  irork 
that  He  had  made.  iSTot  that  the  Divine  activity  really  ceased 
(see  John  v.  17),  or  that  the  Divine  Being  needed  rest,  but  to 
show  that  the  weekly  pause  from  earth's  duties  to  let  the  soul 
lift  itself  to  God  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  has  been  sanctified 
and  hallowed  from  above. 

This  Hymn  of  Creation  that  begins  the  Bible  is  not  the  oidy 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  there.  The  theme  of  Creation, 
and  its  call  to  praise  God,  is  a  constant  theme  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  Job  we  read  how  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
(Job  xxxviii.  7)  over  the  birth  -  hour  of  the  earth.  The 
i04tli  Psalm  tells  how  all  nature  woke  to  life  and  order  at 
the  appearance  of  its  Lord  clad  in  light.  And  it  ends  with 
words  which  were  habitual  to  the  religious  Jew  as  he  mused,  a 
thing  he  loved  to  do,  on  the  origin  of  the  world. 

Bless  the  Loni\  0  my  soul.     Prai-^e  ye  the  Luni). 
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III.   EDE^ 

Gen.  ii.  4-24. 

For  man  to  tell  Low  limuan  life  began 
Ls  hard. 

Some  clay  Science  may  be  able  to  tell  in  set  terms.  At 
present  it  can  only  be  told,  as  poets  tell  it,  in  figure  or 
parable.  Inspired  Scripture  was  written  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Tlie  Hymn  of  Creation  which  begins  the  sacred  book 
is  followed  by  another  poetic  glimpse  into  the  origin  of  human 
society,  where,  search  as  w^e  will,  we  can  find  only  suggestive 
image,  or  truth  veiled  in  parable. 

The  opening  words.  These  are  the  rjenerations  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  u-hen  they  irere  created,  l)elong  properly  to  wdiat 
has  preceded,  but  would  have  been  more  in  place  at  its  com- 
mencement, for  tliese  are  the  [lenerations  is  the  usual  formula  in 
the  Book  Genesis  for  the  introduction  of  a  genealogy,  or  a 
family  history.  It  occurs  ten  times  (Gen.  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9, 
X.  1,  xi.  10,  xi.  27,  XXV.  12,  xxv.  19,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  2), 
dividing  the  whole  book  into  as  many  sections. 

The  second  account  of  Creation,  therefore,  begins  with 
the  words  :  In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  earili  and 
heaven. 

The  word  Lord  printed  in  capitals  always  represents  the 
proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  or,  more  properly, 
Yaliveli.  The  meaning  and  significance  of  this  name  will  be  toUl 
later  on  (see  Lesson  xxvi.). 

The  Creation  of  Man. — It  is  tlie  beginning  of  the  human 
race,  and  this  only,  that  the  writer  has  in  view.  The  creation 
of  the  universe  is  only  alluded  to,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
huninaries  above,  or  seas  beneath.  And  no  iilant  of  the  field  was 
yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sjyrung  tip  :  for 
the  Loud  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground  ;  hut  there  went  2ip  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  imtered  the  ichole  face  of  the  ground.  And 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  ami 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul. 

Where  was  this  sublime  creature  to  dwell  1     A  special  spot 
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was  necessary,  both  fur  liis  innocent  enjoyment  and  his  probation. 
And  the  Lord  God  i^lanted  a  garden  easticard  in  Eden.,  and 
there  He  imt  the  man  whom  He  had  formed. 

The  Greek  Bible  nses  the  Persian  ^\ox(\.  jiaradeisos,  oy  park, 
which  has  suppHed  rehgion  with  the  expressive  "paradise." 
And  the  description  suits  a  ])ark  better  tlian  a  garden,  a 
description  which  requires  space  for  the  river  Wliich  icent  out 
{i.e.  rose)  to  water  the  garden,  and  flowed  on  till  it  divided 
into  four  heads  : — Pishon :  that  is  it  wliich  compassetli  the  ichole 
land  of  Havilah,  ichere  there  is  gold  ;  Gihon  :  the  same  is  it  that 
comp)asseth.  the  whole  land  of  Gush  ;  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4)  :  that 
is  it  which  goeth  in  front  of  Assyria  (to  the  east  of  Ashur,  i.e. 
the  city  A.,  not  the  country) ;  Euphrates.  Two  of  these  rivers 
Ave  know,  and  they  bear  the  names  by  which  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Mesopotamia,  which  lies  between  them,  called  them, 
and  wrote  them  down  in  their  strange  wedge-like  letters. 
Pura,  "  the  water,"  the  most  ancient  form,  was  changed  by  the 
Semitic  settlers  in  Babylonia  into  Purat,  and  the  Hebrews 
Avrote  it  Perath,  and  still  called  it,  without  any  qualifying 
adjective,  "the  river."  It  was  the  Persians  Avho  changed  it 
into  Ufratu,  and  gave  the  Greeks  and  us  the  name  Eu/ihrates. 
The  Hiddekel  may  be  the  Idiglat  of  Assyrian  texts,  the  river 
which  the  Persians  taught  us  to  call  the  Tigris. 

The  Site  of  Eden. — But  even  with  these  indications  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  hx  the  precise  locality  of  the  poet's  creation, 
though  we  may  well  believe  it  to  be  coloured  by  the  memories 
that  had  floated  down  to  him  from  the  ancestral  home  of  his 
race,  in  whose  literature,  so  marvellously  preserved  and  so 
cunningly  deciphered,  scholars  are  finding  so  much  to  conflrm 
and  illustrate  the  early  biblical  narratives.  There  the  names 
Eden  and  Gush, — not  the  African  Gush  or  Ethiopia, — and 
possibly  Gihon,  have  been  already  found,  and  the  precious  stone 
shoham,  rendered  h.ere  "onyx,"  has  been  plausibly  identified. 
But  if  Havilah  (Khavila,  Gen.  x.  7,  29,  xxv.  18;  1  Sam.  xv. 
7)  is,  as  now  suggested,  N.-E.  Arabia,  the  problem  is  further 
complicated. 

But  we  need  no  map  to  realise  the  life  of  innocence  and 
peace  possible  there.  All  the  forest's  splendour  and  all  the 
garden's  grace  had  been  supplied.  For  out  of  the  ground  made 
the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  thcd  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food. 
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And  in  the  centre  tstood  the  two  .synibuhc  trees,  tlie  tree  (>/ 
life,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Here,  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden,  and  amply  sustained 
by  its  fruits,  the  man  miglit  live  in  enjoyment  so  long  as  he 
reverenced  the  command  :  But  of  the  tree  of  the  hiouiedge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eat  est  thereof  thou  shall  surely  die. 

The  Creation  of  Eve. — But  his  happiness  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  society.  This  he  could  not  find  in  the  animal 
world,  of  whose  creation  mention  is  now  made.  Amid  them 
the  godlike  gift  of  human  speech  could  only  find  exercise  in 
fixing  to  each  creature  a  name. 

Then  was  given  him  a  true  companion,  hone  of  his  hone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  marriage  to  one  wife  appears  in  tlie 
first  page  of  the  Bible,  as  throughout  to  its  last,  as  a  Divine 
institution,  sacred  and  blest,  the  beginning  and  safeguard  of 
society,  and  the  type  of  the  union  oi  the  Cliurch  with  its 
Lord. 

lY.  PARADI8E  LOST 

Gi;x.  iii. 

Of  iiian"s  Hrst  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
IJronglit  deatli  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  nian 
Restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  heavenly  Muse. 

S[)('(:ulati()n  lias  often  busied  itself  with  the  question  liow 
long  the  idyllic  picture  of  peace  and  ha]i})iness  in  Eden  remained 
undisturbed.  The  narrative  gives  no  hint  of  time.  It  is  witli 
tlie  fact  that  sin  and  evil  entered  into  God's  world,  and  the  sad 
steps  by  which  the  entrance  was  made,  that  it  concerns  itself. 

The  Serpent. — Now  tlie  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any 
beast  if  thii  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  So  the 
sad  tale  of  human  corruption  begins,  with  a  serpent.  There  is 
not  a  word  said  of  Satan,  who  afterwards  appears  in  the  Bible 
as  the  Tempter,  not  a  hint  given  that  the  machinations  of  a 
fallen  angel  are  signified.  The  serpent  is  compared  to  the 
other  beasts  of  the  lield.  The  (nu'se  is  ])resently  pronounced  on 
the  rei)tile,   in   terms  that  are  ajtjdicablc   only   to   the   serpent 
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tliat  crawlvS.  It  is  a  tijpe  wc  liave  before  us,  a  syinhol  of  evil. 
And  tliere  is  special  significance  in  the  selection.  "  The  towering 
pride  of  tlie  serpent's  crested  head  and  the  beauty  of  its  glitter- 
ing skin,  the  subtle  fascination  in  the  fixed  and  steadfast  gaze  of 
its  unshaded  eye,  the  wily  cunning  of  its  tortuous  movements, 
the  malignant  venom  of  its  poison,  the  undisguised  shameless- 
ness  of  its  natural  lusts,  the  Ioav  and  grovelling  descent  into 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  are  indeed  fit  emblems  of  almost  every 
fi.irm  of  the  darker  side  of  human  life."  ^ 

The  woman's  approach  to  a  forbidden  thing  ga^'e  its  oppor- 
tunity   to    temptation.     Those   are   true  pictures   which   make 
Eve,  when  she  goes  near  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,   find   the   serpent  coiled  round   its   stem.      The   dialogue 
at  the  tree  has    been    repeated    in    millions  of    human    souls. 
To    question    authority    and    rebel    against    it    as    something 
founded   in   suspicion   or   jealousy,    is    a   frequent   avenue   to 
sin.     And   the  defiance   is    supported   by   the   hope  and   the 
belief  that  the  end  will  be  good  and  advantageous,  whatever 
the  means  that  secure  it.     It  is  not  the  fall  of  an  individual, 
but  of  humanity,  that  is  told  in  these  words :  And  ivJien  the 
woman  saw  that  tJie  tree  was  (food  for  food,  and  that  it  was  a 
delir/ht  to  the  eijes,  and  that  the  tree  loas  to  be  desired  to  male 
one' wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  she  gave 
also  unto  her  hiishand  icith  her,  and  he  did  eat.     All  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  tlie 
vaimjlorij  of  life  (1  John  ii.  16),  were  here  combined  in  one  object. 
The  craving  for  a  larger  experience  bore  its  fruit  in  two  ways. 
The  Fall. — Knowledge  came  of  good  and  evil,  the  awakening 
of  a  moral  sense.     And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  linow  <jood  and  evil.     But  as  it  came,  not 
by  resisting  temptation,  but  by  yielding  to  it,  it  brought  with  it 
self-condemnation.      Shame  was  the  result  of  sin.     The  freedom 
of  innocence  was  gone.     And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  Imew  that  they  werp  nal-ed.     They  could  no  longer 
^\'alk   unabashed   before  God  and    each    other.      In  the   cool 
(literally  wind)  of  the  day,  when  the   evening  breeze  tempts 
Eastern  people  abroad,  they  dared  no  longer  seek  high  com- 
munion  with  God.     They   hid  themselves,  though   they   had 
.<'uced  fig  leaves  together,  and   made  themselves  aprons.      Sin 
cannot  cover  itself. 

1  Stanley.     Sennoii  prcaeliud  at  Oxl'unl  Stli  I'Vliiuaiy  IbU'o. 
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l]iit  it  will  try  to  find  excuse  in  others'  fault  and  in  circum- 
stance. And  so  the  woman  blames  the  serpent,  and  the  man 
takes  refuge  behind  the  woman's  example.  But  though  the 
doom  pronounced  upon  the  serpent  shows  that  the  tempter 
will  not  go  unpunished,  it  is  written  here  in  unmistakable 
characters  that  everywliere  penalty  must  follow  guilt.  What- 
ever be  the  meaning  of  the  suggestions  in  this  allegory  as  to  the 
presence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  writer  has  most  truly  repre- 
sented pain  and  trouble  and  weariness  and  vexation  and 
disappointment  as  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  consequences 
that  affect  not  an  individual  only,  but  all  the  earth.  Cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  saJce ;  in  toil  shcdt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life. 

On  himself  and  on  his  race  Adam  closed  the  gates  of  Old 
Eden  for  ever.  Retiu'n  to  past  innocence  is  impossible.  ]]iit 
there  is  mercy  as  well  as  judgment  in  the  doom  of  exclusion  : 
And  now,  lest  he 'put  forth  his  hand  and  talie  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat  and  live  for  ever,  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him 
forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  luhence  he 
icas  taken.  Immortality  so  gained  would  have  meant  an  im- 
mortality of  evil.  But  as  there  was  to  come  a  new  Adam,  who 
should  bruise  the  serpenfs  head,  born  of  a  woman,  so  that 
woman's  curse  should  prove  a  blessing  (1  Tim.  ii.  15),  so  there 
was  to  be  another  Eden.  And  it  is  in  the  new  Paradise  which 
the  Seer  of  Patmos  saw  that  the  Tree  of  everlasting  life  stands, 
and  to  eat  of  it  is  given  to  those  wlio  in  jienitence  and  faith 
turn  to  the  Savi(jur  of  the  world.  Blessed  are  tltey  that  waf<h 
their  robes,  that  they  may  /(ace  the  right  to  come  to  the  troe  of 
life  (Rev,  xxii.  14).  '         ' 

Before  that  restored  Eden  of  the  future  there  stand  no  angel 
guards  with  flaming  swords.  But,  stationed  at  the  gate  of  the 
lost  Paradise,  the  Cherubim  (see  Lesson  xxxiv.)  symbolise  well 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  past,  and  the  danger  of  remorse, 
M'hich  broods  only  on  what  is  lost,  while  true  penitence  looks 
on  witli  the  liopc  of  salvation  to  tlie  future,  like  those  two  who 
started  to  begin  the  great  world's  history, 

Some  natural  tears  tlioy  dropt,  Lut  wiped  tlioni  soon  : 
Tlie  world  was  all  l)ofore  thcni  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide  : 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slovr 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
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Y.  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD 

Gen.  iv.-vi.  8. 

A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slimo 

Were  mellow  music  matcli'd  with  him. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  inspired  narrator  to  write  the 
history  of  the  worhl.  His  object  is  to  write  the  history  of 
Redemption.  Starting  from  the  broad  fact  of  man's  ahenation 
from  God,  he  proposes  to  trace  that  element  in  human  history 
which  results  in  the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man.  In  the 
promise  made  to  the  woman  one  faint  note  had  already  been 
struck  of  the  music  that  was  to  grow  through  the  ages  till  the 
angels  took  it  up  over  a  cradle  at  Bethlehem.  But  before  the 
final  word  on  redemption  can  be  spoken,  much  has  to  be  told  of 
human  wickedness  and  the  signs  from  Heaven  of  condemnation 
of  it. 

The  World  before  the  Flood. — In  the  picture  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  we  are  invited  to  see  man  at  his  worst.  He  has 
fallen  so  low  that  even  to  the  Creator  there  comes  regret  that 
he  has  ever  been  made.  And  the  Lord  saw  that  the  ivicliedness 
of  man  icas  (jreat  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
ttioughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  conHnually.  And  it  rex>enied 
the  LoBD  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
Him  at  His  heart.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Roman  satirist's 
description  of  the  society  of  his  day — 

Nothing  is  left,  nothing  for  future  times 
To  add  to  the  full  catalogue  of  crimes  : 
Vice  has  attained  her  zenith. 

In  a  period  that  began  with  fratricide  we  can  well  imagine  a 
rapid  increase  of  corruption,  but  how  the  climax  of  crime 
was  reached  we  can  only  guess.  In  the  background  of  the 
history  of  every  race  are  stories  of  unnatural  marriages,  and 
broods  of  giants  who  stalk  with  unrestrained  violence  through 
the  land.  The  NephiJim  (see  Revised  Version  and  margin) 
may  have  been  such  Titans,  and  those  mighty  men  wliich.  loere 
of  old,  the  men  of  renoicn,  who  were  the  offspring  of  the  alliances 
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])ot\vecii  tlio  sons  uf  God  and  the  daughters  of  men.  Sensuality 
and  pride  of  strength  are  indicated  here.  Life,  too,  is  repre- 
sented as  extended  over  as  many  centuries  as  tliere  are  decades 
in  the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  man,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  tends  st)  surely  to  forgetfulness  of  God  as  the  feeling 
of  security  such  longevity  would  produce. 

But  all  were  not  unrighteous.  Even  in  this  antediluvian 
world,  and  in  spite  of  all  adverse  influences,  there  were  witnesses 
to  God.  These  were  in  the  line  of  8eth.  That  of  Cain,  while 
capahle  of  material  progress,  so  that  to  it  is  traced  the  rise  of 
music  and  the  industrial  arts,  supplies  no  example  of  piety.  It 
is  with  the  annals  of  this  family  that  the  history  of  this  period 
begins,  as  if  to  put  it  aside  before  going  to  its  main  purpose,  the 
story  of  the  family  which  kept  alive  the  thought  of  God  and 
goodness. 

Cain  and  Abel. — It  opens  with  a  terrible  crime,  a  second 
fall. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  0})e 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  tlience 
The  life  o'  the  buildino;. 


The  first  child  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  Cain,  born  apparently 
in  Eden,  l)efore  the  expulsion.  80  at  least  iv.  16  suggests. 
He  became  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  while  his  brother  Abel  was 
a  keeper  of  sheep.  Their  occupations  naturally  determined  the 
nature  of  their  offerings,  when  they  came  to  discharge  the  rites 
of  that  early  religion.  And  the  Lord  had  resppd  unto  Ahel 
and  to  his  ojfprinr/,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  He  had  not 
TP^pert.  He  looked,  not  at  the  value  of  the  offering,  but  to  the 
state  of  the  soul  from  which  it  proceeded.  He  does  not  judge 
of  what  we  are  liy  what  we  say  to  Him  or  by  the  form  (^f  our 
Avorship,  but  He  judges  what  we  say  to  Him  and  our  form 
of  approach  to  Him  by  what  we  are.  By  faith,  says  a  New 
Testament  writer,  Ahel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Hoav  the  sense  of  approval 
and  disapproval  was  conveyed  to  the  brothers  avb  are  not  told. 
The  current  idea  among  the  fathers  was  that  fire  fell  from 
heaven  and  consumed  Abel's  sacrifice.  All  we  see  is  Cain's 
displeasure. 

Hatred  and  envy  entered  into  him,  and,  anticipating  guilt, 
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he  went  aliout  witli  liis  gaze  fixed  on  the  ground ;  for  it  is  only 
the  innocent  who  dare  l(^ok  np.  Afid  Cain  luas  very  wroth,  and 
his  countenance  Jell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art 
thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  thou  doest 
well,  shall  it  not  he  lifted  up  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  ivell,  sin 
concheth  at  the  door :  and  unto  thee  shall  he  its  desire,  hut 
thou  shouldest  rule  over  it  (Revised  Version,  margin).  It 
was  still  possible  to  resist  the  impulse  of  his  fierce  anger.  But 
he  would  not,  and  the  first  murder  stained  the  startled  earth 
with  hlood  that  cried  for  vengeance. 


Foul  deeds  will  rise 
Thoiigli  all  the  earth  o'erwhelms  them  to  men's  eyes 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 


The  Arabs  have  a  belief  that  over  the  grave  of  a  murdered 
man  his  spirit  hovers  in  the  form  of  a  bird  that  cries,  ''  Give  me 
drink,  give  me  drink,"  and  only  ceases  when  the  blood  of  the 
murderer  is  shed.^  Cain's  conscience  told  him  the  same 
thing.  God  did  not,  however,  pronounce  the  doom  of  death 
upon  him,  but  only  drove  him  forth  a  wanderer  over  an  earth 
cursed  a  second  time,  and  by  his  deed.  But  he  said.  Whoso- 
ever findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  And  the  Lord  was  merciful, 
and  ap2yointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should 
smite  him.  "  The  brand  of  Cain  "  has  become  a  proverb,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  mark  upon  his  person,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sign  we  are  not  told.  All  we  see  is  the 
guilty  man  going  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  where  he 
might  yet  have  repented,  wandering  into  the  land  of  wandering 
{Nod)  in  front  of  Eden,  an  expression  which  suggests  nothing 
but  an  endless'exile  from  happiness. 

The  Descendants  of  Cain. — Seven  generations  of  the  line  of 
Cain  are  indicated.  With  Lamech  in  the  sixth  began  poly- 
gamy, wliich  has  been  the  curse  of  Oriental  life,  and  even  at  its 
institution  produced  the  bloodshed  that  has  so  often  attended 
it.  A  piece  of  enigmatical  verse  alludes  to  it,  memorable  as  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  kind  of  composition  that  was  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  noble  Hebrew  song — verse  in  which  parallelism,  or 
1  Kxjiusiturs  Bible,  "The  Book  of  Geiiosis,"  by  Marcus  Dods,  D,D.,  p.  39, 
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the  balance  of  one  clause  or  thought  against  another,  was  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  metre  and  rhyme. 

Each  of  Lamech's  three  sons  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  human  society.  Jabal  was  the  hrst  nomadic  sheik  or  chief. 
To  JuBAL  is  traced  the  lieginning  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  to  Tubal- 
Cain,  that  of  the  Useful  Arts. 

The  Descendants  of  Seth. — Although  the  development  of 
the  religious  life  was  reserved  for  the  line  of  8eth,  yet  we  are 
told  but  little  of  this  till  eight  generations  have  passed.  The 
account  is  with  two  exceptions  a  bare  genealogy,  giving  but 
the  name  and  age  of  the  leading  representative  of  the  family, 
and  recording  his  death.  But  when  Seth's  son  Enosh  was 
born,  it  is  said,  then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 
And  of  Enoch  we  are  told  that  he  walked  ivith  God,  and  was 
not,  for  God  took  him,  or,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
interprets  it,  was  translated  so  that  he  should  not  see  death 
(Heb.  xi.  5).  He  had  been  known  as  the  friend  of  God. 
Where  could  he  be  but  in  God's  dwelling-place  ? 


XL  THE  FLOOD 

Gex.  vi.  7-i\'. 
"Water,  Avater,  everywhere  ! 

There  was  a  Lamech  of  the  fauiily  of  Seth,  as  well  as  that  of 
Cain,  and  he  appears  before  us  as  a  type  of  the  weariness  of 
that  old  world — old,  yet  so  young.  The  burden  of  the  primal 
curse  weighed  heavily  upon  it,  and  each  generation  could  only 
look  forward  to  the  next,  in  hope  that  things  might  mend. 
Lamech  could  not  rest  from  the  irork  and  toil  of  his  hands  because 
of  the  ground  which  the  Loiw  had  cursed,  but  he  called  his  son 
Noah,  that  is,  "  rest."  For  all  but  one  family  it  was  to  be  the 
rest  of  death, 

Traditions  of  the  Flood. — A  tradition  of  a  flood,  froui  which 
only  few  were  saved,  is  common  to  many  nations,  but  those  of 
the  Semitic  tongue  have  preserved  it  with  fullest  and  most 
pictorial  detail.  It  supplied  to  Hebrew  literature  images  for  its 
poetry  and  figures  for  its  religion.  Among  the  clay  tablets 
discovered  in  Babylonia  is  a  series  containing  a  long  poem  of  a 
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deluge.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  appears,  from  the  repetitions 
it  contains,  to  be  composed  of  two  traditions,  one  of  which 
has  many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Babylonian  stovj. 

And  the  Lord  said,  I  tcill  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  ground;  hoth  man,  and  beast,  and  creeping 
thing,  and  foid  of  the  air;  for  it  repenteth  Me  that  I  liare  made 
them.     But  Noah  found  grace  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

The  Ark. — To  save  this  pious  man  and  his  family,  and 
prevent  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  the  ark  was  contrived. 
The  dimensions  are  carefully  given.  This  is  hoio  thou  shalt 
mal'e  it :  the  length  of  the  arli  three  hundred  cidjits,  the  breadth 
of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cidjits.  Taking 
the  cubit  to  be  21  inches,  these  dimensions  give  a  length  of  525 
feet,  a  breadth  of  87  feet  6  inches,  and  a  height  of  52  feet 
6  inches.  Longer  vessels  are  built  now.  The  Lucania  and 
Campania  of  the  Cunard  Line  are  601  feet  long,  but  their 
breadth  and  depth  arc  oidy  65*2  and  37*8  respectively.  The 
Great  Eastern  had  a  length  (on  deck)  of  691  feet,  and  was 
83  broad  and  58  deep. 

But  the  details  of  the  construction  are  exceedingly  obscui'c. 
AVe  must  put  the  shape  of  modern  vessels  out  of  our  minds, 
and  think  apparently  of  an  oblong  chest,  a  mere  floating 
liouse  which  could  not  sail.  A  coating  of  fresh  bitiimen 
within  and  without  made  it  water-tight.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  door,  and  with  openings  for  liglit  and  air,  but  their 
arrangement  is  hard  to  understand.  There  was  no  upper 
deck,  but  a  covering,  possibly  of  skins.  Two  lower  decks 
•livided  the  structure  into  tiers,  each  of  which  was  furnished 
with  small  cabins,  expressively  called,  in  the  Hebrew,  nests. 
How  long  it  took  to  build  this  refuge  we  are  not  told  ;  but  Avhen 
it  was  ready,  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  Jti-< 
sons'  wives.  .  .  .  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  nut 
clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground,  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  arlc, 
male  and  female,  as  God  commanded  Noah.  .  .  .  The  same 
day  tcere  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  (whether  of 
the  waters  above  or  below  tlie  lirmament  we  are  not  told) 
hrolcen  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  op)ened.  And  the 
rain  icas  2ipon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  .  .  .  And 
the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased  greatly  upon  the  eartli ;  and 
the  arlr  wpnt  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.    Fifteen  cubits  upward 
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did  the  ivaters  jyrevail.  .  .  .  And  every  living  tldnij  loas  destroyed 
tvhich  was  ^q^on  the  face  of  the  ground,  .  .  .  and  Noah  only 
icas  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  arJc. 

For  150  days  the  ark  floated,  and  then  grounded  on  t]ie 
mountains  of  Ararat,  or  Eastern  Armenia.  Ararat  was  the 
indigenous  name  for  the  whole  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  north  and  of  Mesopotamia 
on  the  south.  It  is  now  confined  to  the  two  peaks — the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Ararat.  The  former  of  these  is  called  by 
the  Persians  "the  Mountain  of  l!^oah."  The  waters  had 
begun  to  abate.  Eagerly  the  inmates  of  the  ark  watched 
for  the  dry  ground,  sending  out  birds  as  messengers  to  bring 
back  some  welcome  sign.  The  raven  did  not  return,  but  went 
to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried,  a  ghastly  suggestion  of 
floating  carrion  ;  but  when  the  dove,  on  her  third  mission,  failed 
to  return,  the  sign  had  come,  and  the  prisoners  were  released. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  this  narrative  of  sympathy  for  the 
drowned.  In  this  respect  it  offers  a  contrast  to  the  Babylonian 
story,  where  we  are  told  how  the  Chaldaean  Noah  was  affected 
at  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  when  he  ventured  to  look  out. 
"  I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  broke  over  my  face.  It 
])assed.  I  sat  down  and  wept.  Over  my  face  flowed  my  tears. 
Like  reeds  the  corpses  floated."  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  this 
in  the  biblical  account,  which  is  pitiless  as  J^ature  itself.  It  is 
the  stern  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  that  speaks  :  the  spirit 
that  could  put  aside  compassion  when  it  felt  itself  the  minister 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  the  spirit  that  was  so  dift'erent  from  His 
who  wept  over  the  Jerusalem  whose  doom  He  was  fated  to 
pronounce. 


VI 1.  THE  CONEUSIOX  OF  TONGUES 

Gen.  viii.  15-xi.   1-10. 

In  all  the  speoches  of  the  babbling  earth. 

The  world's  life  after  the  Flood  began  with  a  religious  rite. 
Noah  built  an  altar  and  ofl'ered  a  sacrifice,  which  was  pro- 
nounced acceptable.  And  the  Lord  smelted  the  siceet  savour. 
The  Hebrews  fearlessly  endow  the  Most  High  with  eyes  and 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  all  the  senses  of  man. 
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God's  Covenant  with  Noah. — And  now  a  word  that  plays 
a  great  part  in  biblical  history  meets  us,  the  word  "  covenant.'' 
Among  men  a  covenant  is  an  agreement.  In  Theology  it  is  a 
promise  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  God,  conferring  certain 
privileges,  which  entail  certain  corresponding  duties.  There  is 
an  ouUvard  sign  of  the  covenant.  In  that  made  with  the 
Hebrews  it  was  circumcision.  In  the  Christian  covenant,  it  is 
baptism.  In  that  made  to  Noah  and  all  succeeding  generations 
of  men  and  every  living  creature,  it  is  the  rainhow.  I  do  ^ef 
mi/  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  if  .sJiall  he  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  tlte  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  j^^iss,  ichen  I 
bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shcdl  he  seen  in  the 
cloud,  and  I  icill  remember  imj  covenant,  which,  is  between  me 
and.  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  :  and  the  waters 
sliall  no  more  become  a  food  to  destroy  all  flesh.  The  thought 
is  more  beautiful  than  even  that  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  rainbow  was  either  a  bridge  for  the  descent  of  Iris  from 
heaven  to  earth,  or  the  brilliant  scarf  that  clothed  her 
shoulders. 

The  Sons  of  Noah. — Xoah  had  three  sons,  Siiem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  who  were  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  future  human 
race.  One  of  these,  Ham,  disgi-aced  himself,  and  with  his  son 
Canaan  received  a  curse,  instead  of  the  paternal  blessing  pro- 
nounced  on  Shem  and  Japhet.  Thus  are  typified  in  him  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  his  descendants. 

The  generations  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  given  in 
Genesis  x.,  but  their  enumeration  is  geographical,  that  is,  it  folloAVs 
geographical  lines.  AVe  have  before  us,  as  it  were,  a  descriptive 
chart  on  which  the  various  countries  and  cities  of  the  known 
world  are  arranged  genealogically.  Thus,  roughly  speaking, 
the  three  sons  of  Xoah  are  represented  by  three  zones.i  The 
northern  embraces  all  the  Japhetans,  who  in  turn  are  severally 
enumerated  from  north  to  south.  The  central  zone  is  that 
of  Shem ;  but  genealogy  gave  way  to  geography,  so  that  the 
Semitic  Zidonian,  the  Mongoloid  Hittite  invader  from  the  far 
north,  and  the  Amorito,  with  his  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  are  all 
associated  under  a  common  title  as  children  of  Canaan,  son  of 
Ham.  Eut  this  common  title  made  them  sons  (jf  Canaan  in  a 
geographical,  not  an  ethnological  sense. 

The  Sons  of  Japhet. — Gomer,  the  Gimirra  of  Assyrian 
1  Sayce,  Tlie  Ilhjher  Criticism  and  the  Moiunnrnts.  p.  121. 
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Texts,  were  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus,^  who  had  been 
driven  by  the  Scyths  from  their  original  homes  on  the  Dniester 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  liad  attempted  to  enter  Assyria. 
Defeated  by  Esarhaddon,  they  were  forced  to  turn  westward 
into  Asia  JMinor.  Magog  is  explained  by  some  as  the  "  land 
of  Gog,"  i.e.  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia.  JNIadai  are  Medes. 
Javax  is  the  scriptural  form  of  "Ionian."  Tubal  and 
]\Ieshech  were  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  Tibareni  and 
Moschi,  and  were  located  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Black  Sea. 
Of  TiRAS  and  the  sons  attributed  to  Gomer  nothing  positive  is 
known.  The  sons  of  Javan  tell  their  own  tale.  In  Elishah 
We  may  perhaps  read  Hellas.  Tarshish  or  Tartessus  takes  us 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain.  Kittim  and  the 
RoDANiM  (see  R.Y.  marg.)  denote  respectively  Kition  (Larnaka) 
in  Cyprus  and  the  people  of  Rhodes. 

The  Sons  of  Ham. — Cusu  represents  Kash,  the  Egyptian 
name  for  the  districts  south  of  the  Eirst  Cataract.  Mizraim, 
the  biblical  name  for  Egypt,  is  a  dual,  meaniug  'Hhe  two 
Matsors."  Matsor  Avas  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  great  fortifica- 
tion which  ran  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  protected 
Egypt  from  the  attacks  of  its  eastern  neighbours.  Put  (oi- 
Phut)  was  some  district  in  Egypt  under  Ionian  influence,  since 
Xebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  defeating  the  soldiers  of  Phut  of  the 
lonians.  Canaan  is  in  place  here,  because  it  was  at  one  tiuic 
an  Egyptian  province. 

In  this  southern  zone  we  find  placed  Dedan,  Sheba  (Saboea), 
and  Havilah,  the  two  latter  in  another  passage  (Gen.  x.  29) 
being  placed  in  the  central  or  Semitic  zone. 

Nimrod. — Tlie  mention  ("f  Nimrod  here  is  due  to  a  confusion 
between  Cush  (Kash)  and  the  Kasi  or  Babylonians.  Nimrod 
was  not  a  geographical  term.  He  was  proverbially  a  iiii(jliii/ 
Ininter  hefore  the  Lord,  and  from  Babylonia  he  carried  his  con- 
quests north  into  Assyria.  TJie  he(jinnin(i  of  his  Mngdorii  was 
Jkthel  (Babylon),  Erech  (Warka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
ICuphrates),  Accad  (in  North  Babylonia),  and  Calneh  in  Shifiar 
(South  Babylonia).  The  cities  which  Nimrod  built  in  Assyria, 
are  really  parts  of  the  monster  place  we  know  as  Nineveh, 
and  may  be  identified  with  the  village  and  mounds  of 
Nimrfid  and  Kujnndshik  (Calah  and  Nineveh),  and  Miih  Ri-is- 
ini  (Spring-head).  Reholjolh-ir  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
1  Hdt.  i.  15. 
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The  sons  of  Mizraim  were  the  various  iiationaHties  who 
obeyed  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Ludim, 
or  Lydians,  the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim  (Cretans),  were 
foreign  mercenaries. 

ZiDON,  the  earhest  Phoenician  city,  is  given  to  Canaan  as  his 
firstborn.  Heth  (the  Hittite)  is  his  son  because  Hittite 
invaders  liad  made  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  their  capitah  The 
various  tribes  of  Canaan  (to  be  noticed  afterwards)  follow. 
Of  the  geographical  names  that  succeed  the  Hivite,  Arka,  Sin, 
Arvad,  and  Zemar  were  towns  of  Nortli(M'n  Phoenicia'; 
TTamath  was  on  the  Orontes.  Tlie  rest  are  introduced  to  mark 
tlie  southern  limits  of  Canaan. 

The  Sons  of  Shem. — It  is  with  thegeograpliy  of  the  central 
or  Semitic  zone  that  we  are  most  concerned.  Here  we  have 
tlie  Elamites,  tlie  Semitic  Assyrians,  and  the  Aramaeans, 
Arpach-shad,  another  name  for  Babylonia,  and  the  enigmatical 
LuD.  In  Eber  we  have  at  least  the  first  suggestion  of  the  word 
IIel)rew.  The  other  names  mentioned,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  at  present  little  more  than  names. 

The  Tower  of  Babel. — Philology  has  shown  that  languages 
very  unlike  each  other  may  yet  have  had  a  common  origin. 
It  is  a  fascinating  study  to  try  to  trace  them  back  to  a  single 
S(nu'ce,  and  discover  when  and  how  the  dift'erent  streams 
diverged.  The  Hebrews  had  a  philological  tradition  which 
made  the  tower  of  r)a])el  the  starting-point  of  the  various 
dialects  of  the  Eastern  world. 

That  tower,  to  the  eyes  of  nomads,  unaccustomed  to  cities, 
may  well  have  looked  like  a  projected  staircase  to  heaven. 
The  name  Bahil,  or  Bahiln,  means  in  Babylonian  "gate  of 
God,"  but  it  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  verb 
meaning  "  confound,"  to  makt;  it  natural  for  the  writer  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  confusi(m  of  tongues.  And  the  Loud  said, 
Behold,  they  are  all  one  peo2)le,  and.  the}/  have  all  one  language  ; 
and  thh  is  what  they  hegin  to  do :  and  noiu  nothing  will  be 
irithholden  from  them,  which  they  purpose  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us 
go  doivn,  and  there  confound  their  languagp,  that  they  may  not 
imder stand  one  another^ s  speech. 

What  political  or  social  revolution  is  represented  in  this 
story  we  do  not  know ;  ])ut  whatever  catastrophe  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  building  (of  the  city,  not  the  tower)  and 
scattered  the  people,  it  is  certain  that  the  inevitable  changes 
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wliicli  langiiago  undergoes  would  soon  make  the  difteront 
sections  of  what  had  been  one  society  Avith  one  speech,  but 
was  now  dispersed,  unintelHgible  to  each  other. 


VIII.  THE  NOMAD  CHIEF 

(Jen.  xi.  lO-xii. 

All  countries  are  my  Fathor's  lands — 
Tliy  sun,  Thy  moon,  doth  shine  on  all  ; 

AVe  ma}^  in  all  lift  up  pure  hands, 
And   with  acceptance  on  Thee  call. 

The  Family  of  Shem. — The  family  of  Sliem,  Mdiich  was  to  be 
the  line  of  promise,  is  enmnerated  twice  over,  one  genealogical 
tree  carrying  the  succession  on  to  Pbleg  and  Joktan,  the  two 
sons  of  Eber,  the  other  through  Peleg  down  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Terachite  clan  to  which  Abram  belonged.  The  first  of 
these  is  geographical,  like  that  of  Ham  and  Japhet.  Thus 
beginning  at  the  south-east  with  Elam,  the  ancient  name  of 
part  of  the  country  we  know  as  Persia,  the  list  proceeds  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  through  AsHUR,  or  Assyria,  to  the 
Lydians  (if  Lud  indicates  Lydia)  in  Asia  INIinor,  and  then 
turns  south  to  Aram,  or  Syria,  with  the  contiguous  districts,  Uz, 
or  the  Hauran,  Hul,  or  El  JIuleh,  about  the  lake  of  Merom, 
and  Gether,  or  Iturea. 

The  geograidiical  plan  is  then  abandoned  for  a  more  strictly 
genealogical  method,  which  also  is  that  of  the  second  account 
of  the  Semites  in  chapter  xi.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
made  (dear  by  the  wonts  :  And  imfo  SJiem,  the  father  of  all  the 
chilflren  of  Eber,  Eber  being  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  th(» 
n(d)rews,  from  whom  directly  or  indirectly  they  received  that 
mime.  The  name  a[)pears  in  JN'umbers  xxiv.  24  in  connection 
with  Ashur ;  and  whether  it  was  a  place  or  a  personal  nanu^,  it 
indicates  the  locality  of  the  He])rews'  ancestral  home,  a  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Euphrates. 

Noiv  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah.  Terah  hegat  Ahrarn , 
Nahor,  and  Haran  ;  and  Haran  hegat  Lot.  .  .  .  And  Terah  took 
Ahrani  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  his  son^s  son,  and 
Sara?  hi^   danfihter-in-laii\    hi^    son    AJ>rav/'.^   /nfp;   and    tlify 
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vent  forth  ivitli  them  from  Ur  of  the  ChahJees,  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dtcelt  there. 

Ur-Chasdim  is  identified  with  the  Urn  of  the  Babylonian 
records,  and  is  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Mnghair,  that  is, 
*'  Asphalt-town,"  lying  on  the  western  or  right  bank  of  the 
Pwuphrates,  not  far  from  Erech  or  Warka,  a  town  of  lower 
Mesopotamia, 

From  Ur  to  Haran. — From  here  to  Haran  (or  Harran)  the 
Carrhae  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  famons  for  the  defeat  of 
Crassns  by  the  Parthians,  is  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles, i 
The  caravan  would  cross  the  Euphrates  from  Ur  into  ]\Ie60pi:>- 
tamia,  and  then,  taking  a  north-westerly  direction,  would  ascend 
the  course  of  the  great  river,  pitching  the  tents  each  night,  it 
may  be,  outside  the  walls  of  some  city  in  that  densely  peopled 
region.  Thus  Larsa,  the  Ellasar  of  the  Bible,  Erech,  and 
Calneh,  and  Borsippa,  and  Babel  itself,  would  be  passed,  and 
all  the  magnificence  of  that  ancient  civilisation,  its  palaces  and 
temples  and  towers  and  canals,  would  be  gazed  upon  by  the 
patriarch's  eyes.  The  nomadic  instinct  would,  however,  lead 
them  on  and  on,  till  at  Haran  in  Padan-Aram,  the  plains 
stretching  south  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  they  would 
find  all  that  a  wandering  Arab  can  desire.  But,  like  Ur, 
Haran  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon-god  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  Divine  impulse  drove  Abram 
forth  to  practise  a  purer  religion  in  another  land,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  the  world  a  faith  in  one  good  and  righteous  God. 
Now  the  Lord  said  unto  Ahram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  the  land 
that  I  will  sheu'  thee:  and  I  icill  make  of  thee  a  great  nation  : 
.  .  .  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessed. 

From  Haran  to  Canaan. — The  country  to  Avhich  Aljram 
now  directed  his  steps  Avas  that  known  from  the  name  of  the 
people  then  inhabiting  it,  as  Canaan ;  to  the  Western  nations, 
at  a  later  time,  as  Palestine ;  to  the  Hebrews,  as  The  Land  of 
Israel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19),  or  of  Promise  (Deut.  ix,  28  ;  Heb,  xi.  9); 
to  us,  as  The  Holy  Land.  To  reach  it  from  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
a  caravan  would  cross  the  Euphrates,  and  advance  in  a  south- 
Avesterly  direction  along  what  is  still  the  main  desert  road  to 
Syria,  till  its  capital,  Damascus,  was  reached.  The  only  indi- 
cation given  in  the  Bible  of  Abram's  halt  in  this  delightful 
1  Gi'ikie,  Hovr!^  vith  Ike  Bih/r,  i.  320, 
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spot  is  in  tliC  name  of  his  stewavd,  Kliczer  of  Damascus.  IJut 
from  legends  tliat  linger  round  tlie  locality  we  learn  that  the 
nomad  chieftain  must  have  had  more  than  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance -with  Damascus.  He  hears  in  some  historical  notices  the 
title  of  its  "king,"  and  a  spot  is  still  })ointed  out  as  his 
dwelling-place. 

An  Arab  Caravan. — But  like  IMahomet,  long  afterwards, 
Ahram  was  constrained  to  leave  this  delicious  oasis,  as  no 
paradise  for  him.  And  once  more  the  wanderer  starts  west- 
wards. We  can  reproduce  the  picture,  for  it  may  he  seen  to- 
day. "The  unchanged  hahits  of  the  East  render  it  in  this 
respect  a  kind  of  living  Pompeii.  The  outward  appearances, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  we  know  only 
through  art  and  writing,  through  mar])le,  fresco,  and  parch- 
ment, in  the  case  of  Jewish  history  we  know  through  the 
forms  of  actual  men,  living  and  moving  hefore  us,  wearing 
almost  the  same  garh,  speaking  in  almost  the  same  language, 
and  certainly  with  the  same  general  turns  of  speech  and  tone 
and  manners.  Such  as  we  see  them  now  starting  on  a  pilgrim- 
age or  a  journey,  were  Abraham  and  his  sister's  son  when  they 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  All  tlie  suhstcmcp 
that  they  had  gathered  is  heaped  high  on  the  backs  of  their  kneel- 
ing camels.  The  slaves  that  then  had  hoiKjht  in  Haran  run 
along  by  their  sides.  Hound  about  them  are  their  flocks  of  slieep 
and  goats,  and  the  asses  moving  underneath  the  towering  forms 
of  the  camels.  The  chief  is  there,  amidst  the  stir  of  movement, 
or  resting  at  nooii  within  his  black  tent,  marked  out  from  the 
rest  by  his  cloak  of  brilliant  scarlet,  by  the  fillet  of  rope  wliich 
binds  the  loose  hankerchief  round  his  head,  by  the  s[»ear  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  to  guide  the  march  and  to  fix  the  encamp- 
ment." ^  So  roam  the  Eedawin  to-day.  So,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago,  moved  on  those  religious  ancestors  of  ours, 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  call,  to  a  land  they  did  not  know. 

And  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 

The  route  followed  was  probably  that  leading  to  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan  near  Bethshean,  now  Jjeisan,  from  which  what  is 
called  the  Great  Ts^orthern  Koad  would  bring  them  to  their 
lirst  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land,  Sycliem,  or  Shechem,  lying 
l)etween  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  in  the  vei-y  centre  of  the  land. 
1  Stanley,  Jon's/i  ('hir,rJi,  T.oct.  t.  vol.  i.  11,  V2. 
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IX.  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Where  is  the  laiul  with  milk  and  honey  llowiug, 
The  promise  of  our  God/ 

The  Canaanite,  we  arc  told,  was  yet  in  the  hind  when 
Abrani  came  to  Shechoni.  And  fhe  Lord  aj^i^eared  unto 
Ahram,  and  said,  Uido  Uiij  seed  wdl  I  give  this  land:  and 
there  huilded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  ivho  a^ypeared  unto 
him.     What  kind  of  Land  was  it? 

Syria. — "The  great  Arabian  phateau  (mentioned  in  Lesson  i.) 
ceases  nearly  ninety  miles  from  the  ^NFediterranean,  because  an 
immense  triple  barrier  is  formed  against  it.  Parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  Levant,  and  all  the  way  from  iMount  Taurus  to  the 
Red  Sea,  there  run  two  great  mountain  ranges  with  an  extra- 
ordinary valley  between  them.  These  ranges  shut  out  the 
desert,  and,  by  help  of  the  sea,  charge  the  whole  climate  with 
moisture,  providing  rains  and  mists,  innumerable  fountains,  and 
several  large  rivers  and  lakes.  They  and  their  valley  and  coast- 
land  are  Syria ;  Arabia  is  all  to  the  east  of  them.  The  Syrian 
ranges  reach  their  summits  about  midway  in  the  Alpine  heights 
of  the  Lebanons."  ^ 

The  Jordan  Valley. — The  part  of  Syria  with  which  we  have 
to  do  is  all  to  the  south  of  the  Lebanons,  where  the  great 
valley  mentioned  above,  with  the  young  Jordan  in  its  embrace, 
l)egins  to  sink  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Due  south  it  runs 
for  some  twenty  miles  before  it  opens  out  into  the  Lake  of 
(Jalilee,  G80  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  then  for  another 
sixty-five  miles,  always  sinking  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is 
1290  feet  below.  Well  may  the  river  of  this  valley  be  called 
the  Descender.  The  depression  (Ghor)  continues,  under  the 
name  Arabali,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akal)ah. 

On  either  side  run  two  limestone  ranges.  The  western  of 
these  is  interrupted,  as  it  trends  southward,  by  the  vale  of 
Esdraelon, — though  at  one  time  it  apparently  bridged  it  over, — 
then  rises  again  to  send  a  lateral  branch  to  touch  the  sea  in 
Carmel,  but  in  the  main  range  continuing  parallel  to  the 
Jordan  valley.  Scattering  in  Samaria  into  separate  groups,  it 
consolidates  towards  liethel  upon  the  narrow  tableland  of 
Judaea,  with  an  average  height  of  2400  feet;  continues  to  the 
1  a.  A.  Smith,  ITIslnrkdl  d'ogmphii  »f  the  llnhj  TmiuJ,  rh.  ii. 
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south  of  Hebron,  where,  by  broken  and  sloping  strata,  it  lets 
itself  down,  widening  the  while,  on  to  the  plateau  of  the 
"Desert  of  the  Wandering."  The  district  south  of  Judaea  is 
the  Negel),  "the  Dry  Country,"  but  in  our  lUbles  "the  South." 

The  eastern  range,  of  the  same  geological  formation,  though 
overlaid  here  and  there  by  volcanic  matter,  divides  into  three 
great  districts,  Bashan,  Mount  Gilead,  and  Ha-Mishor,  or  the 
Plateau.  The  latter  forms  the  country  of  Moab.  The  lower 
end  of  this  range,  perhaps  indeed  the  range  itself  in  its  whole 
extent,  was  known  to  those  who  looked  on  it  from  the  west  of 
tlie  Jordan  valley  as  Aharim,  "Those  on  the  other  side." 

Reaching  Palestine  by  sea,  and  starting,  say  from  Joppa,  to 
cross  the  country,  the  traveller  passes  between  sandhills  into 
the  rich  maritime  plain,  called  the  Plain  of  Sharon  in  its 
northern  and  Philistia  in  its  southern  part.  To  this  succeeds 
the  Shephelah,  or  the  Lowlands,  separated  by  valleys  like  that 
of  Ajalon  from  the  main  range,  the  passes  into  which  are 
generally  steep  and  narrow. 

The  Country  of  Palestine. — It  was  but  a  little  territory. 
The  breadth  of  the  country  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  is  rarely 
more  than  50  miles.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  the  recognised 
limits  on  north  and  south,  is  about  150  miles.  Had  Abram 
ascended  Ebal,  which  lay  north  of  his  encampment,  he  would 
have  seen  his  inheritance  to  its  full  extent. 

But  the  land  to  which  he  had  been  led  was  one  in  keeping 
with  the  great  purpose  of  God,  that  to  his  descendants 
should  be  intrusted  pre-eminently  the  religious  history  of 
the  world.  Shut  in  by  desert  and  sea,  and  guarded  by  the 
Jordan  trench  and  its  mountain  walls,  it  was  a  country 
fitted  for  a  peculiar  people,  who,  to  reach  their  destiny,  must 
dwell  alone  with  their  God.  And  yet  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  then  known  world,  and  on  the  lines  of  communi(';ition 
with  the  old-world  empires.  And  it  was  not  only  its  position 
which  prepared  it  for  its  purpose.  In  natural  features  and  in 
(;limate  this  little  country  is  an  epitome  of  the  great  world. 
Its  combination  of  mountain  and  valley,  plateau  and  plain ;  its 
interchange  of  fertility  with  barrenness,  beauty  with  ruggedness  ; 
its  differences  of  soil  and  differences  of  climate — make  it,  in 
some  respects,  homelike  and  familiar  to  a  traveller,  come  Avhence 
he  may.  Of  the  Bible,  Avhicli  reflects  its  natural  features,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  at  home  in  all  lands.     Kven  in  the  earliest 
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glimpses  we  luwe  of  it,  Palestine  appears  as  a  land  already 
occupied  liy  a  settled  population,  with  towns  and  governments. 
An  Egyptian  speaks,  even  before  Abraham's  day,  of  its  corn- 
fields, tigs,  vineyards,  and  fortresses.  Another  Egyptian,  of  a 
later  date,  but  still  earlier  than  the  patriarch,  speaks  of  it  as 
"  abounding  in  wine  more  than  in  water,"  of  the  plentifulness  of 
its  honey,  and  of  its  palms :  adding  that  all  its  trees  were  fruit- 
bearing,  and  that  it  yielded  barley  and  wheat,  and  had  no  end 
of  cattle.  As  to  its  olives,  they  were  so  abundant  that  one 
district  had  an  olive  tree  for  its  hieroglyphic  sign. 

Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  little  is  known. 
Part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  was  held  by  a 
race  of  men  known  variously  as  the  Rephaim,  or  Giants,  the 
Emim,  or  Terrible  Ones,  the  Zumzummims  (perhaps  =  Zuzim. 
Tlie  meaning  is  unknown),  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  the  Amorites, 
or  Highlanders.  The  Anialekites,  apparently  an  Arab  race, 
lived  in  the  extreme  south.  The  Hittites  in  Palestine  appear 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Khita,  whose  empire  in  North 
Syria  was  strong  enough  to  defy  the  gigantic  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  The  Perizzites,  or  "  Dwellers  in  the  open,"  were 
a  peaceful  people,  living  in  quiet  villages  in  Central  Palestine. 
The  name  Canaanite  was  especially  given  to  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  on  the  lowlands  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  Other  smaller  tribes  were  the  Hivites,  the 
Jebusites,  and  Girgashites.  The  important  people  who  gave 
their  name  first  to  the  maritime  plain,  or  Philistia,  and  then  to 
the  whole  country  (Palestine),  will  be  noticed  when  they  appear 
in  the  historv. 


X.  THE  AVARRIOR  CHIEF 

(J EX.  xii.  S-xiv. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  my  rock, 
Wliicli  teaclieth  my  hands  to  war 
And  my  lingers  to  fight. 

From  liis  encampment  under  the  Terebinth,  or  Oak  (wrongly 
in  Authorised  Version,  "  plain  ")  of  Moreh,  Abraham,  driven  by 
drought  to  look  for  fresh  ])asture-grouuds  for  his  numerous  herds. 
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moved  towards  the  tableland  of  Jiidsea  halting  at  IJethel,  and  then 
farther  southwards,  till  absolute  failure  of  rain  drove  him  to  Egypt. 

Abraham  in  Egypt. — At  that  time  Kgypt  seems  to  have  had 
a  welcome  for  Semitic  settlers,  for  they  had  at  least  one 
iiourishing  colony  at  Zoan,  and  the  tradition  fixes  the  fault  of 
Abraham's  abrupt  departure  on  his  own  conduct.  The  Pharaoli 
of  the  time,  whether  a  king  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty,  (.)r  one  of 
the  Hylisos  or  Sliepherd  kings,  was  disposed  to  be  friendly. 
Pharaoh  is  not  a  name,  but  a  title,  meaning  originally  "palace." 
A[>[)lied  to  the  monarch,  it  is  as  if  our  expression  "The  Royal 
]L)Use"  should  be  applied  to  the  reigning  individual,  and  should 
become  a  permanent  title. 

The  l^gyptians  had  a  far  higher  standard  in  regard  to  truth  tlian 
the  Hcljrew  race,  which,  with  all  its  virtues,  has  always  had  a 
character  for  duplicity.  In  Egypt  lying  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
as  it  is  among  us ;  and  Abraham's  falsehood  in  calling  his  Avife 
liis  sister,  wdiich  was  as  foolish  and  useless  as  it  was  wicked, 
was  not  calculated  to  bring  him  esteem  there.  The  episode,  W(^ 
think,  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  a  mind  so  open  to 
intimations  of  good  as  the  Patriarch's;  and  pr()ba])ly  the  re- 
p(.^tition  of  the  disgraceful  subterfuge  reported  of  him  later 
ill  connection  with  Abimelech,  and  then  again  in  the  case  of  Isaac, 
is  due  to  the  variations  to  which  traditional  stories  are  liable, 
especially  when  handecl  down  orally  from  so  remote  a  past. 

At  Bethel. — Abraham  returned  to  Palestine  by  way  of  the 
Xeg(>b,  and  chose  Pethel  as  the  joint  encampment  of  himself 
and  Lot.  ]>ut  there  was  not  suiiicient  pasture  for  two  such  trilu'S 
to  remain  united,  and  when  they  separated,  the  uncle  generously 
allowed  his  nephew  the  choice  of  district ;  l>ut  there  w\as  more 
than  generosity  in  the  act.  Abraham's  trust,  which  liad  wavered 
in  Egypt,  had  come  back  stronger  than  ever.  The  narrative  indi- 
cates it  in  the  simple  account  of  his  return  unto  the  place  of  the 
attar  ivhich  he  had  made  tliere  at  tJie  first ;  and  there  AJn-am  called 
on  tJte  name  of  the  Lord.  Henceforth  he  would  wait  for  the  t(  tucl  i 
of  "  the  hand  that  guides  "  Itefore  making  any  choice.  Lot  made 
the  common  clioice  of  what  was  fairest  outside ;  and  Al)raham 
remained  where  the  immediate  prospect  was  less  attractive,  to 
liave  once  more  proclaimed  the  promise^  that  had  lirst  bi'oughl 
liim  to  the  future  Holy  Land.  And  now  he  moved  to  what 
was  to  ]»e  liis  most  ])ermanent  settl(Mnent. 

At  Hebron. — Tin's  was  />?/  tho  oal;^  <>/  Mamre,  tlie  name  of 
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an  Amorite  chief  (xiv.  13)  and  of  a  locality  (xxiii.  17),  irhich 
are  in  Hebron.     There  he  hidlt  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

Chedorlaomer. — Abraham  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
hrave  and  skilful  warrior.  The  records  of  Babylonia  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  in  the  Patriarch's  time  Canaan  formed 
part  of  the  luige  empire  of  an  Elamite  dynasty  which  had  first 
conquered  Babylon,  and  then  extended  its  dominion  Avestwards 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  Kudur,  the  Chedor  of  Genesis 
xiv.,  Avas  a  prefix  of  the  mendjers  of  this  royal  house,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  Kudur-lagarma,  or  Cliedorlaomer,  may 
yet  come  to  light  upon  a  clay  tablet,  for  the  last  part  of  the 
name  does  exist  as  the  name  of  a  divinit}'.  In  fact,  the  name 
Kudur-durirnal,  Avho  appears  on  one  tablet  as  an  ally  of  Eri- 
alm  (Ariocli)  and  Tudr/Jnd  (Tidal),  may,  it  ap])ears,  be  read  as 
Kudurdagarma. 

Abraham's  Victory. — The  Elamite  monarch  was  on  his 
return  from  punishing  some  refractory  tribes.  He  was  accom- 
jjanied  by  three  of  his  vassals  or  allies,  Amraphel,  king  of 
8hinar,  or  Bal)ylon ;  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  perhaps  the 
Eriaku  of  the  Assyrian  records ;  and  Tidal,  king  of  "nations,"  a 
puzzling  title,  which  possibly  sh(juld  be  read,  "•  of  the  Guti,"  a 
people  of  northern  Mesopotamia.  Of  the  Rei^haim,  the  Zuzim, 
and  Emim  whom  they  had  conquered  on  their  march  south,  Ave 
knoAV  little,  except  that  they  Avere  wild  tribes  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  The  Horites  of  Edom,  or  ]\Iount  Seir,  Avere  cave- 
dAvellers,  Avliose  rocky  retreats  must  have  been  difficult  to 
attack.  Marching  up  the  Arabah,  Cliedorlaomer  next  fell  on  the 
tribes  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  in  the  loAver  Jordan  valley. 
And  they  took  Lot,  Ahram's  hrofher^s  son,  iclio  dicelt  in 
iSodom,  and  hie  goods,  and  departed,  xind  there  canie  one  tJiat 
had  escaped,  and  told  Ahram  the  Hehrew.  He  at  once  started 
in  pursuit  Avitli  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  oav]i  slaves, 
and  his  Amorite  friends,  and  coming  up  Avith  the  Elamites  on 
Avhat  Avas  afterAvards  the  northern  limit  of  Israel,  fell  upon 
them  Avith  such  violence  that  he  routed  them  and  pursued  them 
to  Hobali,  iiortli  of  Damascus.  Thus  Lot  and  the  other 
t-aptives  antl  their  property  Avere  recovered. 

On  his  return  from  this  successful  expedition  Abniliam  Avas 
met  by  tAvo  kings.  One  Avas  the  grateful  king  of  Sodom,  to 
whom  the  -Pati'iarch  ])ehaved  Avitli  unexpected  and  surprising 
maganimity,  refusing  his  riglitful  share  of  the  spoil. 
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Melchizedek. — The  other  was  a  iigiire  fascinating  as  well  hy 
the  mystery  surrounding  him,  as  by  the  excellence  in  the  little 
we  know.  His  name  itself  commands  respectful  awe  :  Melclii- 
zedek,  "King  of  Righteousness."  Whence  he  came,  from 
what  parentage,  remains  untold,  and  even  the  place  Salem  of 
which  he  was  king  is  uncertain,  though  the  identification  with 
Jerusalem  is  most  probable.  He  appears  for  a  moment,  only  to 
vanish  from  view  altogether.  No  wonder  that  in  Jewish  times 
he  was  regarded  as  some  remnant  of  the  earlier  world,  Arphaxad, 
or  8hem,  or  Enoch.  "No  wonder  that,  when  in  after  times 
there  arose  One  whose  iippearance  was  beyond  and  above  any 
ordinary  influence  of  time  and  place  or  earthly  descent,  no  litter 
expression  could  be  found  for  this  aspect  of  His  character  than 
the  mysterious  appearance  of  Melchizedek."  In  him  too  were 
combined  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices,  and  Abraham  received 
his  blessing,  and  <jave  hun  a  fentlt  of  all. 


XT.  THE  FKIENJ)  OE  (JOD 

Gen.  XV. 

CJud  will  (lei<^ii 
To  visit  oft  the  (hvelliiigs  of  Just  niJu. 

^  Hebron. — Hebron  was,  more  than  any  other  place  in  Pales- 
tine, Abraham's  home.  It  is  still  the  home  of  his  memory, 
called  by  the  Arabs  by  the  name  they  give  to  the  Patriarch 
himself,  El-KliaUl,  "The  Friend."  It  is  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  the  name  Hehron  itself  comes  from  a  root  meaning 
"to  associate,"  or  Avas  derived  from  the  Khahiri,  i.e.  "confeder- 
ates," from  Gezer,  Gath,  and  Keilah,  who,  we  learn  from  one  of 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  took  it  from  Pharaoh.  Situated  at 
the  confluence  of  two  exceptionally  fertile  valleys,  it  naturally 
attracted  nomad  tribes,  who,  from  earliest  times,  flocked  to  it 
from  all  quarters,  and  soon  grew  attached  to  a  settled  life.  It 
was  Hebron's  boast  to  be  more  ancient  than  even  the  ancient 
Semitic  settlement  in  Egypt,  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  ])ut  we  Iia^-e  no 
clue  to  this  date.  The  names  Kii-jatli-Arbn,  that  is,  "City  of 
Arba,"  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  and  of  Mamre,  one  of  the 
Amorite  chiefs  that  Abraham  found  there  living  side  by  side 
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with  a  Hittite  colony,  clung  long  to  the  spot.  It  became  in  later 
times  David's  capital ;  but  it  is  the  memory  of  Abraham  that 
dominates  over  everything  here,  in  the  place  Avhich  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  home  which  he  found  in  all  his  wanderings. 

Abraham's  Titles. — The  various  names  and  lofty  titles  by 
which  this  patriarch  has  been  known  present  the  pivots  round 
which  his  history  turns,  and  indicate  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  his  mission.  As  yet  he  has  been  Abram,  "the  father  of 
elevation,"  or  "the  exalted  father,"  unless  we  have  here  a 
contraction  of  Ahi-ram,  i.e.  "my  God  (lit.  father)  is  exalted." 
Ahi-ramu  has  been  found  on  ancient  Arabian  inscriptions. 
And  as  yet  this  man,  known  so  long  as  "the  father," — he 
was  now  more  than  eighty  years  old, — had  no  child,  no  heir. 
The  narrative  notices  the  pathos  of  this.  After  the  successful 
military  exploit  and  his  safe  return  to  Hebron,  the  certainty 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  protection  was  assured 
in  a  vision :  Fear  not,  Ahrani :  I  am  tluj  shield ;  after  the  refusal 
of  the  spoil,  by  the  declaration,  and  thy  exceeding  great  rewa7xl. 
And  this  is  the  re])ly  of  the  man  whom  only  fellow- tribesmen 
or  slaves  as  yet  called  "  father  "  :  0  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thoic 
give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  he  that  shall  he  possessor  of 
my  house  is  Dammeselc  Eliezer  ?  Behold,  to  me  llioii  hast  given 
no  seed:  and,  lo,  one  horn  in  my  house  (that  is,  a  slave)  is  my 
heir.  And,  hehold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 
This  shall  not  he  thine  heir  ;  hut  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of 
thine  own  hoicels  shall  he  thine  heir. 

Then  he  is  bidden  look  up  to  that  magnificent  spectacle,  a 
cloudless  Eastern  sky  at  midnight.  Look  now  towards  heaven, 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  he  ahle  to  tell  them  ;  and  He  said  tmto 
him.  So  shall  thy  seed  he. 

While  he  is  alone  with  God,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night, 
gazing  on  that  starry  host,  such  an  insight  into  the  boundless 
power  and  love  of  the  Most  High  fills  Abram's  bosom  that  all 
doubts  disappear,  and  he  becomes,  in  anticipation,  Abraham, 
"  the  father  (or,  perhaps,  chief)  of  multitudes."  And  to  this,  ten 
years  later,  his  name  is  to  be  formally  changed.  In  one 
expressive  sentence  the  Bible  tells  how  completely  the  Patriarch 
threw  himself,  clear  of  all  his  misgivings,  upon  the  truth  of 
God,  a  sentence  which  has  been  the  starting-point  of  more 
than  one  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  religion.  And  he 
believed    in    the   Lord,    and    it    ivas    counted    unto    him  for 
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ri'jhteousness.  True,  lie  was  not  to  stand  long  on  this  eleva- 
tion of  unclouded  vision.  Soon  gloom,  as  in  human  life  is 
inevitable,  began  to  mingle  Avith  the  brightness.  The 
Patriarch  asks  for  a  sign,  and  it  is  given  him,  but  not 
Avithout  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness.  The  vicissitudes  of 
his  descendants  are  dimly  foreshadowed;  and  though  it  is 
predicted  that  he  shall  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and  be  buried 
in  a  good  old  age,  the  evil  times  to  come  are  not  concealed. 

Trials  of  Abraham's  Faith. — And  in  connection  with  the 
very  beginning  of  this  numerous  posterity,  difficulties  and 
recurrent  doubts  are  soon  to  show  themselves.  At  first 
Tshmael,  the  child  of  the  slave-girl  Hagar,  seems  to  be  the 
promised  heir,  and  the  belief  of  this  draws  forth  the  pathetic 
prayer,  0  that  Tsliinael  mi(j]tt  Jive  before  Thee.  Then  when 
Sarah  has  her  son  Isaac,  and  Hagar  —  with  the  boy  to  be 
so  wonderfully  preserved  to  Ijecome  the  ancestor  to  whom 
the  Arabs  look  back  with  pride  —  is  driven  away,  there  is 
to  be  a  more  severe  trial  of  faith  still,  and  the  father  is  bidden 
to  sacrifice  the  child  of  promise.  All  this  was  necessary  to 
win  the  title,  fixed  upon  him  by  St.  Paul,  "the  father  of  the 
faithful."  Yet  it  is  all  here  in  one  jjregnant  sentence.  The 
moment  may  almost  be  called  the  birth-time  of  faith.  Abram 
believed,  and,  in  accepting  with  such  confidence  the  destiny 
assigned  him,  became  indeed  the  parent  of  all  who  believe,  not 
only  of  Israel,  l)ut,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  maintained,  of 
all  the  faithful  in  all  the  world  and  for  all  time. 

The  Friend  of  God. — There  remains  one  more  title,  the  most 
significant  possibly  of  all,  "the  Friend  of  God,"  given  to  him 
expressly  in  the  Xew  Testament  (J as.  ii.  23),  superseding,  for 
the  Mussulman  portion  of  the  world,  every  other  name  and 
title.  As  a  friend  he  is  visited  by  God,  talks  with  Him,  even 
expostulates  with  Him.  No  other  word,  indeed,  will  express  so 
well  the  sense  of  intimacy  Ave  get  from  the  account  of  the 
Divine  communi(;ations,  held  nine  times  over  Avitli  the 
Patriarch.  And  this  so  favoured  one  is  not,  as  in  pagan 
histories,  a  god,  or  a  domi-god,  or  the  son  of  a  god.  He 
is  a  mere  man,  an  Arab  chief.  "The  interval  betAA^een  the 
human  and  Divine  is  ncA'er  confounded.  Abraham  is  the 
'friend,'  but  lie  is  nothing  more.  He  is  nothing  more, 
but  he  is  nothing  less."i  He  Avas  God's  "friend,"  that 
1  Stanley,  Jetri^h  ChurcJi,  Lcct.  i.  \o\.  i.  14. 
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is,  beloved,  chosen,  called  by  God.  And  God  was  his  "  friend," 
that  is,  the  One  he  worshipped,  and  clung  to  for  help  and  pro- 
tection; the  One  to  whom  he  was  ready  to  surrender  every- 
thing ;  the  One  for  whose  approval  he  waited  and  watched. 

And  the  importance  of  this  in  the  dawn  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  world  cannot  be  overstated.  A  friend  is  one  who 
stands  fast  when  others  fall  away.  It  is  to  the  inflexible 
steadfastness  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  its  trust  in  one  God,  when 
everywhere  else  the  tendency  set  strong  for  polytheism,  that 
the  world  of  to-day  owes  the  purity  of  its  faith.  Nowhere  is 
this  trust  better  illustrated  than  in  the  cherished  records  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Patriarchs.  Legend  says  of  Abraham  that  he 
was  again  and  again  persecuted  by  his  own  countrymen  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  even  by  his  own  family,  for  his  departure 
from  their  creed.  The  following  story  indicates  the  tempta- 
tions that  must  have  been  always  exerting  their  influence  to 
seduce  him  from  his  loyalty  to  one  God  : — "  When  night  over- 
shadowed him  he  saw  a  star,  and  said,  '  This  is  my  Lord.'  But 
when  it  set  he  said,  '  I  like  not  those  that  set.'  And  when  he 
saw  the  moon  rising  he  said,  'This  is  my  Lord.'  And  when 
the  moon  set  he  said,  '  Verily,  if  my  Lord  direct  me  not  in  the 
right  way,  I  shall  be  as  one  of  those  that  err.'  And  when  he 
saw  the  sun  rising  he  said,  '  This  is  my  Lord.  This  is  greater 
than  the  star  or  moon.'  But  when  the  sun  went  down  he 
said,  '  0  my  people,  I  am  clear  of  these  things.  I  turn  my 
face  to  Him  that  hath  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  "i 
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Gen.  xvi.,  xxi. 

Many  a  languid  prayer 

Has  reached  Thee  from  the  wild, 
Since  the  lorn  mother,   wandering  there, 

Cast  down  her  fainting  child, 
Then  stole  ajiart  to  weep  and  die, 
Nor  knew  an  angel  form  was  nigh 
To  show  soft  waters  gushing  by, 

And  dewy  shadows  mild. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  promise  of  a  long  race  of 
1  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  Lect.  i.  vol.  i.  17,  18. 
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descendants  ringing  in  liis  ears,  and  his  wife  growing  old, 
Abraham  resorted  to  that  pol^^gamy  which,  in  spite  of  its  obvions 
evils,  has  ever  maintained  itself  as  an  Eastern  custom. 

Sarah  and  Hagar. — Faith,  though  strong,  does  not  to  all 
natures  bring  the  power  of  waiting.  And  Sarah  seems  to 
have  been  more  impatient  than  her  lord,  and  it  was  at  her 
instigation  that  he  took  her  maid  Hagar  to  wife.  And  her 
jealousy  Avhen  she  saw  her  own  design  about  to  succeed  was 
very  natural.  It  became  a  proverb  that  the  earth  cannot  bear 
a  handmaid  who  is  heir  to  her  mistress.  But  the  matter 
was  in  higher  hands ;  and  Avhen  the  slave-girl  fled  from  her 
mistress'  persecution,  she  was  warned  back  by  a  Divine  intima- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  prediction  of  the  future  of  the  child 
she  was  to  bear.  A7id  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her, 
Behold,  thou  art  loitli  child,  and  shalt  hear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  Ids  name  Ishmael  (God  hears) ;  because  the  Lord  hath 
heard  thy  affliction.  And  he  shall  he  as  a  ivild,  ass  among  men, 
his  hand  shall  he  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  tJie  presence  of  all  his 
hrethren.  The  last  clause  refers  to  the  geographical  position  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Bedawin,  whose  boundless  love  of  freedom 
is  aptly  described  in  the  likeness  to  the  wild  ass.  Ishmael 
was  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Bene-kedem,  the  children  of  the 
East,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  twelve  tribes  of  whom  the  Bible 
makes  to  trace  their  descent  from  him.  The  Ishmaelites  have 
continued  to  this  day  in  possession  of  the  extensive  peninsula 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Beer-lahai-roi,  "the  well  of  living  and  seeing,"  had  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Hagar  had  had  communication  with  God  with- 
out dying,  as  her  own  exclamation  shows.  It  lay  in  the  Kegeb, 
through  which  the  Egyptian  girl  was  trying  to  escaj^e  to  lier 
own  country. 

The  Sign  of  Circumcision. — Abraham  Avas  eighty-six  when 
Ishmael  Avas  born ;  and,  thirteen  years  after,  the  covenant  was 
renewed  and  its  sign  of  circumcision  appointed,  when  the  name 
" Abram"  was  changed  to  "Abraham,"  and  the  promise  made 
of  a  son  by  Sarai,  now  to  be  called  Sarah  (princess),  of  which 
the  older  form  seems  to  be  a  Canaanite  peculiarity.  Thus 
Ishmael  was  thirteen  when  circumcised. 

Departure  of  Hagar. — We  liear  nothing  more  of  him  till 
the  occasion  of  the  feast  made  at  Isaac's  weaning,  when  Sarah's 
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jealousy  was  again  aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  lad  taking  part 
in  the  sports.  The  rendering  mochinfj  is  a  mistake.  She  pro- 
posed the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  her  child  from  the  encamp- 
ment, and  AlDraham,  though  most  unwillingly,  and  only  at  an 
express  command  from  above,  acquiesced.  And  once  more  the 
slave-girl  took  the  road  homewards  through  the  desert.  And 
Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  tinto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her 
shoulder,  and  the  child  (not  necessarily  also  on  her  shoulder), 
and  sent  her  away :  and  she  departed,  and.  wandered  in  the 
u'ilderness  of  Beersheba.  And  the  ivater  in  the  bottle  ivas  spent, 
and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went, 
and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a 
boivsliot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  look  upon  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and 
wept.  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of 
God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  saith  unto  her,  What 
ailetli  thee,  Hagar  ?  Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  uihere  he  is.  Arise,  lift  ^qj  the  lad,  and  hold,  him  in  (or 
with)  tJiine  harid  ;  for  I  loill  make  him  a  great  nation.  And 
God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  ivater ;  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  ivith  ivater,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 
And  God  was  with  the  lad,  and  lie  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the 
icilderness,  and  became  an  archer.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  ;  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  Egypt. 
Paran  is  the  tableland  to  the  west  of  the  Arabah.  Ishmael 
united  with  Isaac  in  burying  their  father,  and  died  at  an  age  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  The  Moslem  Arabs,  who  speak 
Avith  pride  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael,  say  that  he  and  his 
mother  lie  buried  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
became,  in  early  Christianity,  a  type  of  those  Jews  who  in  the 
bondage  of  literalism  denied  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  which 
could  admit  the  Gentiles  to  a  share  of  its  blessings. 
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XIII.  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN 

Gen.  xviii.,  xix. 

Get  ye  up  from  the  wrath  of  God's  terrible  day  ! 
Ungirded,  unsaiidaird,  arise  and  away  ! 
'Tis  the  vintage  of  blood,  'tis  the  fulness  of  time, 
And  vengeance  shall  gather  the  harvest  of  crime  ! 

By  the  terebinths  of  Mamre,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron,  Abraham  sat  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  catch  the  passing  breeze.  Three  travellers  appeared ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  he  ran  to  meet  them,  and  bowed 
himself  toward  the  ground.  With  true  Oriental  hospitality 
he  invited  them  to  stay  and  take  some  refreshment — a  liifle 
water^  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  invitation  was  accepted ;  and 
travellers  tell  us  that  to-day  the  meal  that  followed  may  be 
seen  reproduced  in  every  detail.  And  Ahraliam  hastened  into 
the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Malie  ready  qiiicMy  three 
measures  of  fine  meal,  Imead  it,  and  maJte  cakes.  "  Our  Arab 
guides  and  guards  carried  their  food  with  them,  not  in  the 
shape  of  baked  bread,  but  in  that  of  meal  or  flour.  Soon  as  we 
halted  a  fire  was  kindled  upon  a  smooth  but  somewhat  hollow 
rock ;  all  kinds  of  withered  leaves  and  branches  were  heaped 
upon  the  flame.  The  stone,  warm  already  from  a  whole  day's 
sunshine  having  beaten  on  it,  very  soon  got  as  hot  as  was 
required.  iSIeanwhile  the  dough  had  been  made  and  the  cakes 
formed  out  of  it.  The  embers  and  ashes,  removed  for  a  moment 
till  the  cakes  were  laid  upon  the  stone,  were  then  heaped  over 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  baking  was  over ;  and  Avlien  we 
tasted  the  product  we  no  longer  wondered  that  the  Arab  pre- 
ferred new-baked  bread."  Then  from  the  herd  he  fetched  a 
ccdf  tender  and  good.,  which  was  given  unto  a  servant,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  "  A  sheep  or  calf  will  be  brought  and  killed 
before  you,  thrust  instanter  into  the  great  cauldron  which 
stands  ready  on  the  fire,  and,  ere  you  are  aware,  it  will  reappear 
on  the  great  copper  tray,  with  a  bushel  of  cracked  wheat  or  a 
bowl  of  boiled  rice  and  curdled  milk." 

The  outward  features  of  this  scene  were  indeed,  and  are,  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  East. 

"This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Youssouf,   "but  no  more 
Than  it  is  God's  ;  come  in  and  be  at  peace  ; 
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Freely  slialt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store, 

As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these, 

Our  tents.  His  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day. 

And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard   'Nay.'" 

But  Abraliam  found  that  he  had  been  entertaining  angels. 

In  this  dim  world  of  crowding  cares 
"We  rarely  know,  till  'wilder'd  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies, 
The  angels  with  us  unawares. 

The  Doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. — The  heavenly  visit- 
ants came  with  a  twofold  object.  One  was  to  confirm  the 
promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah.  The  other  was  to  warn  the  Patriarch 
of  the  doom  about  to  fall  upon  guilty  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
A7id  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thirig  which 
I  do  ;  seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty 
nation,  a7id  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ? 
The  promise  gave  him  spiritual  rights  over  all  the  world,  but  it 
was  necessary  that  Abraham's  conscience  should  confirm  the 
Divine  event.  For  I  have  hnown  him,  that  he  ivill  commaiid 
his  children  after  him  to  do  justice  and  judgment.  Therefore 
must  he  be  called  in,  as  it  were,  assessor  to  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced on  the  guilty  district. 

The  prayer  of  Abraham  shows  that  he  did  recognise  the 
righteousness  of  the  impending  doom,  but  also  that  he  was  per- 
plexed by  the  difficulty  of  that  ever-recurring  problem,  why  the 
innocent  should  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Nature  we  expect  to 
be  pitiless  in  this  regard ;  but,  believing  in  a  just  Will  behind 
Xature,  we  often  have  to  cry,  with  Abraham,  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Such  a  union  of  the  yearnings  of 
compassion  with  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  profound  resigna- 
tion, such  a  sympathy  with  the  calamities  not  only  of  his  own 
countrymen  but  of  a  foreign  and  a  detested  race,  must  in  that 
distant  age  be  counted  (to  say  the  least)  as  a  marvellous  antici- 
pation of  a  higher  morality  and  religion,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  peculiarly  our  own. 

What  his  feelings  were  when  he  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  looked  down 
and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  land  ivent  up  as  the 
smoJi'e  of  a  furnace,  we  are  not  told ;  but  in  the  safety  of  Lot 
he  must  have   seen   that   his   prayer   was   answered  in   spirit, 
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though  not  in  the  letter.  Even  when  judgment  overtakes  the 
wicked,  the  righteous  may  often  find  a  way  to  escape, 
f)  The  Dead  Sea.^ — "Perhaps  there  is  no  region  upon  earth 
where  nature  and  history  have  more  cruelly  conspired,  where 
so  tragic  a  drama  has  obtained  so  awful  a  theatre."  It  is  true 
that,  seen  from  far  away,  no  lake  on  earth  looks  more  blue  and 
beautiful  than  the  Dead  Sea.  But  approach  it,  and  a  sense  of 
violence  and  desolation  reigns  supreme.  Over  that  mysterious 
hollow,  close  on  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
an  unnatural  glow,  like  a  funeral  pall  let  down  from  heaven, 
seems  to  hang.  In  its  deadly  salt  waters  no  fish  can  live  ;  and 
therefore  no  sea-fowl  skim  its  surface,  though  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  birds  cannot  fly  over  it.  Its  shores  are  ragged  and 
torn,  heaped  with  bitumen  or  hardened  petroleum,  and  its  gravel 
beach  is  crowned  with  an  almost  constant  hedge  of  drift-wood, 
every  part  of  which  is  stripped  of  bark  and  bleached,  while 
much  of  it  glitters  with  salt—"  a  proper  crown  for  Death." 

The  Escape  of  Lot. — The  cities  of  the  plain,  or  rather 
the  "  circle,"  that  shared  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  were 
Admah  and  Zeboiim.  Zoar  was  exempted  on  the  prayer  of 
Lot,  who,  guided  by  angels,  escaped  thither  with  all  his  family, 
except  his  Avife,  who  looked  back  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 
"Whether  this  circle  of  towns  Avas  at  the  southern  or  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  still  matter  of  controversy. 

The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  Zoar. 
Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  ^ipon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven.  And  He  overtlirew  tJiose 
cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhahitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  lohich  greio  upon  the  ground.  In  the  petroleum  dis- 
tricts of  North  America,  where  great  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas 
are  formed,  sometimes  the  gas  explodes,  carrying  high  up  into 
the  air  masses  of  the  oil,  which  falls  back  in  fiery  rain.  Some- 
times brine  and  saline  mud  are  ejected,  and  tremors  and  sub- 
sidences take  place.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  account  for 
all  the  statements  of  the  scrij)tural  narrative. 

"The  glare  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  flung  down  the  whole 
length  of  Scripture  history.  It  is  the  popular  and  standard 
judgment  for  sin.  The  story  is  told  in  Genesis  ;  it  is  applied 
in  Deuteronomy,  by  Amos,  by  Isaiah,  by  Jeremiah, by  Zephaniah, 
in  Lamentations,  and  by  Ezekiel.  Our  Lord  Himself  employs 
1  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  cli.  xxiii. 
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it  more  than  once  as  the  figure  of  the  judgment  which  He 
threatens  upon  cities  where  the  word  is  preached  in  vain,  and 
there  we  feel  the  flame  scorch  our  own  cheeks.  Paul,  Peter, 
Jude,  all  make  mention  of  it.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  great  city 
of  sin  is  spiritually  called  Sodom." 


XIV.  SARAH  AND  ISAAC 

Gen.  xx.-xxiv. 

What  Avould  yon  have  of  us  ?     Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearest,  "were  it  our  dearest, 
We  give  you  his  life. 
The  king  is  happy  in  child  and  Avife  ; 
Take  you  his  dearest,  give  us  a  life. 

Birth  of  Isaac. — It  was  not  at  Hebron,  but  either  at  Gerar 
or  at  Beersheba,  that  the  child  of  the  promise  was  born,  and 
received  the  name  Isaac,  commemorative  of  the  incredulity 
which  had  led  both  father  and  mother  to  laugh  when  the 
announcement  of  his  coming  birth  had  been  made  and  repeated. 

The  nomad  chief  had  been  attracted  to  Beersheba,  no  doubt, 
by  its  Avells.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cluster  of  wells,  a  pastoral  camp- 
ing ground,  about  twelve  hours  south-west  of  Hebron,  on  the 
extreme  limits  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Holy  Land,  and  one 
of  its  recognised  boundaries. 

Beersheba. — There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  Beersheba.  Of  the  two  narratives  which  flow  side  by  side, 
or  blended  together,  in  the  Pentateuch,  one  attributes  it  to 
Abraham,  the  other,  in  very  similar  circumstances,  to  Isaac. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  as  it  stands  might  either  be  tire  Well 
of  Seven  or  the  Well  of  (the)  Oath ;  and  in  one  passage  both 
etymologies  seem  to  be  struggling  for  decision,  though  the  latter 
prevails.  Possibly  "  seven  "  and  "  oath "  might  have  been 
almost  interchangeable.  Herodotus  (iii.  8)  mentions  a  form  of 
swearing  among  Arabs  in  which  seven  stones  have  to  be  touched. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  traditions  should  have  become  con- 
fused when  both  father  and  son  were  moving  about  in  the  same 
district  in  continual  search  for  fresh  pasture  for  their  gigantic 
herds,  and  were  both  inevitably  brought  into  relations  with 
other  pastoral  tribes — relations  not  always  friendly,  and  at  least 
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sucli  as  to  call  for  formal  settlement  of  rights  to  wells.  Ahime- 
lech  was  the  chief  or  king  of  one  of  these  tribes  moving  about 
Gerar,  a  place  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  valley  in 
which  Beersheba  lies.  It  was  probably  a  reigning  title,  like 
Pilar aoli  and  Padisha,  having,  in  fact,  either  the  same  meaning 
as  the  latter  word,  "father-king,"  or  being  a  compound  of  the 
name  of  the  god  Melech  or  Moloch.  This  facilitated  the 
confusion  in  the  tradition. 

The  bond  of  union  between  Sarah  and  her  boy  would  natur- 
ally be  exceptionally  strong,  and  one  little  touch  shows  us  that 
it  was  so.  On  Isaac's  marriage  we  are  told  he  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  death,  which  he  had  mourned  so  long.  We 
can,  therefore,  imagine  her  feelings  at  Abraham's  resolution  to 
sacrifice  Isaac.     But  we  only  see  into  the  father's  mind. 

The  Spirit  of  Sacrifice. ^ — "There  have  been  in  almost  all 
ancient  forms  of  religion,  in  most  modern  forms  also,  strong 
tendencies,  each  in  itself  springing  from  the  best  and  purest 
feelings  of  humanity.  One  is  the  craving  to  please,  or  to  pro- 
pitiate, or  to  communicate  with,  the  Powers  above  us,  by  sur- 
rendering some  object  near  and  dear  to  ourselves.  This  is  the 
source  of  all  sacrifice.  The  other  is  the  profound  moral  instinct 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world  cannot  be  pleased,  or  propitiated, 
or  approached  by  any  other  means  than  a  pure  life  and  good 
deeds."  Even  in  heathen  religions  we  find  these  two  tendencies 
striving  together.  We  see  them  presented  in  sharp  contrast  at 
the  dawn  of  Hebrew  story.  There  came,  we  are  told,  to  Abra- 
ham the  Divine  intimation :  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
ivhom  thou  lovest,  even  Isaac,  and  .  .  .  offe?'  him  for  a  burnt 
offering  on  one  of  the  mountains  lohich  I  icill  tell  thee  of  "  It 
was,  in  its  spirit,  the  exact  expression  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
devotion  without  which  religion  cannot  exist,  and  of  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  Patriarch  had  been  the  great  example."  A 
supreme  trial  of  faith — this  is  the  one  feature  on  which  Scri2> 
ture,  Old  and  New  Testament  alike,  dwells.  But  we  cannot 
but  also  see  here  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fice, so  deeply  laid  in  the  heart  of  the  Canaanitish  nations, 
and  even  in  those  Arabian  tribes  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrews, 
nay,  ready  often  to  show  itself  in  the  confines  of  the  Chosen 
People  itself.  Had  Abraham  not  obeyed  the  inner  impulse,  his 
faith  would  have  been  imperfect.  Had  the  ram  caught  in  the 
1  Stanley,  Jcicish  Church,  Lect.  n.  vol.  i.  47-49. 
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thicket  not  been  substituted  in  his  son's  place,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  dark  sacrifices  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  would  not  have 
created  the  horror  they  did,  and  the  Hebrews  might  have  con- 
tinually given  the  firstborn  for  their  transgressions,  the  fruit  of 
their  hody  for  the  sin  of  their  soul,  instead  of  ransoming  it,  as 
their  law  commanded.  Mount  Moriah  witnessed  a  critical 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  true  religion.  Abraham  called  the 
name  of  that  ^;Zace  Jehovah-jireh,  "  the  Lord  will  provide." 
Moriah  was  a  name  of  Mount  Zion  when  the  Chronicler  wrote. 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1).  \  There  this  great  principle  of  religion  was 
proclaimed.  The  sacrifice,  the  resignation  of  the  will  in  the 
father  and  the  son,  was  accepted ;  the  literal  sacrifice  of  the 
act  was  repelled.  "  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  principle  was 
proclaimed  that  mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice — that  the  sacrifice 
of  self  is  the  highest  and  holiest  ofi'ering  that  God  can  receive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhuman  superstitions,  towards  which  the 
ancient  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  was  perpetually  tending,  were  con- 
demned and  cast  out  of  the  true  worship  of  the  Church  for  ever." 

On  Isaac  himself  the  event  must  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression. He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  nature,  a  man  of 
reflection  more  than  of  action,  eminently  devout  and  pious. 
But  we  have  an  indication  how  the  one  critical  event  in  his  life 
shaped  his  piety.  God,  who  had  been  known  to  Abraham  as 
the  Most  High,  and  who  was  to  be  the  Strength  or  Fort  of 
Jacob,  was  to  him  a  Fear  or  Dread. 

Death  of  Sarah. — The  death  of  Sarah,  at  an  age  of  127, 
reminded  Abraham  that,  though  he  had  sojourned  in  four  places 
in  the  land  that  had  been  promised  him,  he  did  not  own  in  it 
enough  for  a  grave.  His  encampment  had  moved  back  to 
Hebron,  where  his  wife  died,  though  the  expression  and  Abra- 
ham came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her,  suggests  that 
he  himself  had  been  absent  at  the  time.  The  children  of  Heth — 
a  colony,  it  seems,  of  that  great  people  the  Hittites,  or  Khita,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records — were 
there  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Hebrew  tribe.  From  Ephron, 
their  chief,  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  purchased  for  400  shekels 
of  silver, — a  mere  trifle,  as  Ephron  remarked,  between  such 
wealthy  men, — and  was  conveyed  to  Abraham  with  all  the 
formality  of  a  modern  legal  transaction,  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of 
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the  field  of  Machpelah ;  and  there,  not  very  long  after,  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  laid  their  father,  who  had  died  aged  175  years. 

Character  of  Abraham. — Abraham  occupies  so  large  a  space 
in  Old  Testament  history  chiefly  because  of  his  importance  in 
the  history  of  religion.  A'^ot  only  was  he  the  great  example  of 
faith,  but  he  was  able,  with  a  true  prophetic  onlook,  to  believe 
that  all  future  generations  would  be  blessed  in  him.  Our  Lord 
Himself  testified  that  he  had  seen  His  day  (John  viii.  56).  He 
had  anticipated,  that  is,  the  great  truth  of  the  universality  of 
God's  saving  love. 

But  for  his  personal  character,  also,  he  deserves  the  tribute 
every  age  has  paid  him.  As  chief  of  a  tribe,  as  a  husband  and  a 
father,  as  a  neighbour  and  a  friend,  he  wins  our  admiration  and 
esteem.  ISo  wonder  that  his  descendants,  regarding  him  at 
once  in  his  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men,  should  speak 
of  him  as  incomparahle  in  his  generation  (Ecclus.  xliv.  19) ;  or 
that  they  have  fabled  of  him  that  in  Jeremiah's  day,  when  the 
Temple  had  been  destroyed,  Abraham's  form  was  seen  over  the 
ruins,  his  hands  uplifted,  pleading  with  God  for  the  sons  of  his 
people  led  into  captivity. 


XV.  ISAAC  A^^D  REBEKAH 

Gen.  xxiv.-xxvi. 

Oil,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man  : 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed. 

Marriage  of  Isaac. — Isaac  was  too  much  bound  up  in  his 
mother  to  think  of  taking  a  wife  while  she  was  alive.  But  after 
her  death  Abraham  began  to  consider  the  question  of  his 
marriage.  An  alliance  with  a  daughter  of  the  Canaanites  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  aged  Patriarch's  eyes  naturally 
turned  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  kindred.  The  story  of 
the  quest  for  a  wife  is  too  beautiful  to  be  told  in  any  language 
but  its  own,  and  too  long  to  copy.  We  do  not  read,  as  much  as 
see,  a  vivid  picture  of  Oriental  life.  We  are  present  at  the  solemn 
oath,  and  witness  Abraham's  steadfast  adherence  to  the  promise. 
Eor  Isaac  himself  to  leave  the  land  of  inheritance  would  be,  in 
his  eyes,  tantamount  to  a  disbelief  ;  a  fear  not  shared  afterwards 
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by  Isaac  himself  when  he  sent  Jacob  to  the  far  East.  We  are 
struck  by  the  well-known  Arab  trustworthiness.  His  promise 
once  given,  Eliezer,  if  it  were  he,  will  perform  his  mission  to  the 
letter.  /  icill  not  eat  until  I  have  told  mine  errand.  So,  too, 
the  characters  of  the  other  personages  come  out  clear  and  life- 
like. Laban,  so  hard  to  bargain  with,  so  calculating,  but  won 
over  at  once  by  the  appeal  to  his  one  strong  passion — by  the 
sight  of  the  nose-ring  which  had  been  put  on  his  sister's  face, 
and  the  bracelets  on  her  arms.  Rebekah,  eager  to  receive, 
forward  to  go,  her  mind  at  once  made  up,  all  her  faculties  alert. 
The  father,  Bethuel,  is  altogether  in  the  background.  It  was  to 
Laban  and  the  bride's  mother  that  the  costly  presents,  relic  of 
the  price  anciently  paid  for  the  wife,  were  given.  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  first  touch  of  what  may  be  called  sentimental 
feeling,  at  the  close  of  the  journey,  when  the  mournful  medita- 
tions of  Isaac,  by  the  well  at  eventide,  are  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  bride.  And  ReheJiah  lifted  up  her  eyes ; 
and  lohen  she  saic  Isaac,  she  lir/Jited  off  the  camel.  And  she  said 
iLnto  the  servant,  What  man  is  this  that  icalketh  in  the  field  to 
meet  us  ?  And  the  servant  said,  It  is  my  master.  And  she  took 
her  veil  (the  loose  wrap  that  could  be  drawn  over  the  head),  and 
covered  herself.  And  the  servant  told.  Isaac  all  the  things  that 
he  had  done.  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Saralis 
tent,  and  took  Rehekah,  and  she  became  his  wife  ;  and  he  loved 
her :  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death. 

Isaac's  life  has  hardly  any  other  side  to  it  but  the  domestic. 
It  was  passed  between  the  two  homes,  Gerar  and  Beersheba, 
Avith  no  excitement  but  that  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  with 
the  Philistine  chief,  Abimelech,  over  the  wells. 

The  Philistines. — The  Philistines,  afterwards  such  powerful 
foes  of  Israel  in  their  five  famous  cities,  v/ere  still  apparently 
lingering  at  the  door  of  their  future  possessions,  and  had  not  yet 
surrendered  their  pastoral  habits.  On  Egyptian  monuments  we 
first  meet  with  them,  under  the  name  Pulista,  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  iir.  of  the  20tli  dynasty,  i.e.  after  the  Exodus.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  live  cities  passed  from  under  the  rule  of 
the  Pharaohs.  But  the  migration  of  this  people  from  the  Delta, 
where,  whatever  their  original  home,  they  had  undoubtedly 
settled,  had  apparently  begun  during  the  patriarchal  age. 

Isaac  at  Gerar. — If  Gerar  was  a  city,  and  not  a  district,  it 
may  possibly  be  where  the  maps  usually  place  it,  a  few  miles 
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soiitli  of  Gaza,  and  not  far  from  the  coast.  Isaac  appears  to 
have  halted  there  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  whither  he  was  bound, 
to  escape,  in  the  usual  way,  from  a  famine.  But  he  was  stopped 
by  a  Divine  command,  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  promise 
of  a  large  posterity,  and  of  Canaan  as  an  inheritance.  Rebekah 
had  for  a  long  while  been  childless,  but  her  two  sons  were 
born  now,  and  growing  up.  Her  charms  (Rebekah  means 
*'  enchainer  ")  led  to  a  complication  similar  to  that  twice  told  of 
Sarah.  Tradition  seems  uncertain  where  in  the  patriarchal 
story  definitely  to  fix  the  incident. 

Isaac  and  Abimelech. — In  spite  of  Isaac's  peaceable  dis- 
position, the  Philistine  shepherds  regarded  his  tribe  as  such 
dangerous  rivals  that  they  tried  to  force  them  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  stopping  up  the  wells  which  Abraham  had  dug, 
and  these  had  to  be  reopened.  But  this  was  resented ;  and  all 
along  the  valley,  from  Gerar  to  Beersheba,  the  spite  of  his 
neighbours,  and  their  determination  to  force  a  quarrel,  which  he 
is  equally  determined  to  avoid,  are  marked  by  the  names  given 
to  the  wells  successively  opened  :  Esek  "  contention,"  Sitnali 
"  enmity,"  Reliohoth  "  room."  Finally,  Isaac  finds  the  blessing 
of  the  peacemaker  by  the  old  familiar  well  or  wells  of  Beersheba, 
where  an  oath  of  alliance  between  the  chiefs  puts  an  end  to  the 
long  dispute,  and  rivets  its  name  to  the  famous  well. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest : 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

Death  of  Isaac. — Yet  even  for  Isaac,  Hebron,  his  father's 
favourite  place,  had  attractions  which  drew  him  at  last  from  his 
accustomed  haunts,  Beersheba  and  Lahairoi.  Or  was  it,  that  as 
the  end  of  his  long  life  drew  near,  he  wished  to  be  close  to  the 
family  burying-place,  so  as  to  ensure  his  resting  there  1  At  all 
events  we  are  told  :  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  unto 
Mature,  to  Kiriath-arha  {the  same  is  Hebron),  cohere  Abraham  and 
Isaac  sojo2crned.  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  four- 
score years.  And  Isaac  gave  zip  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  icas 
gathered  to  his  people,  old  a7idfull  of  days  :  and  his  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob,  buried  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).  Even  if  the  father's 
partiality  for  Esau  had  anything  to  do  with  the  hostility  of  these 
two  brothers,  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  disappear  into  the  grave 
of  him  who,  ever  gentle  and  patient,  had  held  peace  very  dear. 
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XVI.  ESAU  AND  JACOB 

Gex.  XXV.  19-34,  xxvi.  34,  35,  xxvii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvi. 

Take  away  God  and  religion,  and  men  live  to  no  purpose,  without 
proi:)osing  any  worthy  and  considerable  end  of  life  to  themselves. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  men's  religion  makes  them  generous, 
free-hearted,  and  open-handed,  scorning  to  do  a  thing  that  is  paltry 
and  sneaking. 

Characters  of  Esau  and  Jacob. — Isaac's  sons  present  a  striking 
contrast  alike  in  character  and  ultimate  fortune.  Esau,  the 
shaggy,  red-haired  (Esau  means  hairy)  huntsman,  the  man  of 
the  held,  coming  in  weary  from  the  chase,  is  caught,  as  with 
the  levity  and  eagerness  of  a  child,  by  the  sight  of  the  lentil 
soup.  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  ivith  the  red ;  this  red  [margin].  It 
was  just  the  incident  to  create  a  nickname;  and  Edom,  "red," 
became  a  designation  of  the  lad  and  his  descendants  after  him. 
What  did  he  care  at  the  moment  for  the  privileges  of  his  birth- 
right ?  Why  should  he  look  beyond  the  present  1  Yet,  so  full 
of  generous  impulse  is  he,  so  frank,  so  open-handed,  so  chivalrous, 
that  it  is  to  him  our  heart  warms,  while  for  the  mean  and  crafty 
Jacob  we  feel  at  first  nothing  but  indignation.  Is  he  not  rightly 
named,  Jacob  ("  the  Supplanter  ''),for  he  hath  supiilanted  me  these 
two  times  ?  This  play  on  words  and  names  is  a  very  favourite 
habit  with  Hebrew  writers.  Some  scholars  think  Jacob  is  a 
contraction  of  Jacob-el,  a  form  found  on  an  Egyptian  monu- 
ment, a  compound  with  El  or  God  (like  IshmaeT).  In  this  case  a 
different  sense  must  be  given  to  the  verb  part  of  the  name,  "  He 
who  follows  God  step  by  step."  For  the  duplicity  of  the  second 
act  Rebekah  must  take  the  greatest  share  of  blame.  And 
Rebekah  sjmlie  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying.  Behold,  I  heard  thy 
father  sj^eak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying.  Bring  me  venison,  and 
make  me  savoury  meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and  bless  thee  before  the 
Lord  before  my  death.  Noio  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice 
according  to  that  which  I  command  thee.  But  when  Jacob 
hesitates,  it  is  not  from  fear  of  doing  what  is  wrong,  but  only 
from  fear  of  detection.  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy 
man,  and.  I  am  a  smooth  man.  My  father  peradventure  uill  feel 
me,  and  I  shcdl  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver  ;  and  I  shall  bring  a 
curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing.     And  he  goes  through  with 
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the  plot,  lying  with  the  utmost  complacency,  and  even  using 
religion  to  help  the  deception.  And  Jacob  said  unto  Ms  father , 
I  am  Esau  thy  Jii'st-born  ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest 
me  :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soid  may 
bless  me.  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son,  How  is  it  that  tliou  hast 
found  it  so  quicldy,  my  son  ?  And  he  said,  Because  the  Lord 
thy  God  sent  me  good  speed. 

But  this  estimate  of  the  two  brothers  changes  as  we  proceed. 
In  Jacob  the  baser  elements  will  still  continue  now  and  again 
to  show  themselves ;  but  a  struggle  also  shows  itself,  gradually 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  nobler  part.  "  The  substance, 
the  strength  of  the  chosen  family,  the  true  inheritance  of  the 
promise  of  Abraham,  was  interwoven  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
character  of  the  quiet  man  dwelling  in  tents — steady,  persevering, 
moving  onward  with  deliberate  settled  purpose  through  years  of 
suffering  and  of  prosperity,  of  exile  and  return,  of  bereavement 
and  recovery.  While  the  mere  impulsive  hunter,  with  all  his 
natural  endowments,  from  the  want  of  aim,  of  purpose,  of 
religion,  vanishes  away,  light  as  air  :  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  arid  icent  his  icay :  so  Esau  despised  his  birthright." 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xii.  16)  calls 
him  a  profane  person,  that  is,  a  man  of  low  views,  without  any 
appreciation  of  any  high  or  Divine  thing,  and  makes  him  a  type 
of  remorse  that  cannot  become  repentance.  Indeed,  in  that 
great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry.  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my 
father  I  there  is  the  pathos  of  an  impossibility.  What  had  been 
rejected  could  not  be  recovered.  Still,  even  for  Esau  there  is  a 
future,  and  a  blessing  in  that  future.  Behold,  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above  ;  and  by  thy  sword  slialt  thou  live,  and  thou  shall  serve  thy 
brother;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  ichen  thou  shall  break 
loose,  that  tliou  shalt  shake  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck  (a  true 
prediction  of  the  fortunes  of  Edom). 

And  he  might  have  what  many  have  felt  sweeter  than  an 
inheritance,  revenge.  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the 
blessing  whereivith  his  father  blessed  him  :  and  Esau  said  in  his 
heart,  Tlie  clays  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand  ;  then 
will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob.    He  had  a  nobler  revenge  later  on. 

Esau's  Wives. — Esau  had  married  at  the  usual  age  in  that 
family,  forty.  In  spite  of  Isaac's  example  of  loyalty  to  one  wife, 
polygamy  was  spreading,   and  Esau   took    two   wives  of  the 
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Hittites,  which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  Rehekali. 
He  now  tried  to  remove  that  unfavourable  impression  by  allying 
himself  with  the  Ishmaelite  branch  of  the  family. 

When  Esau  moved  southwards  to  the  district  to  be  so  closely 
associated  with  him,  is  not  quite  clear.  From  Gen.  xxxvi.  6  it 
looks  as  if  his  migration  took  place  after  Jacob's  return.  But  in 
Gen.  xxxii.  3  we  read  Jacoh  sent  messengers  hefore  him  to  Esau 
liis  brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  field  of  Edom.  There 
is  much  confusion  about  his  wives ;  but  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  family  of  Anah,  one  of  the  Horite,  or  Troglodyte, 
chiefs  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Edom,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  the  discoverer  of  some  hot  springs  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24). 

The  Land  of  Edom. — Mount  Seir,  "the  rugged  land,"  or 
Edom,  "  the  red  land,"  both  names  preserving  natural  features 
of  the  country,  stretches  southwards  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah,  or  defile,  which 
continues  the  gorge  of  the  Jordan.  The  name  Edom  extended 
itself  later  to  the  west,  and  in  its  form  Idumsea  designated  the 
whole  district  immediately  south  of  Judaea. 

The  Horites  of  Edom. — Of  the  older  inhabitants  we  have  a 
slight  glimpse  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  They  were  cave-men.  They 
were  divided  into  clans,  each  of  which  had  its  recognised  head 
or  chief,  distinguished  probably  for  military  prowess,  and  there- 
fore not  unfitly  represented  by  the  word  dulie  or  dux. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  was  a  king.  A  complete  dynasty  is 
enumerated  of  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

Whether  the  dynasty  of  eight  kings  presently  mentioned 
Avere  Horite  or  Edomite,  that  is,  Esauite,  is  a  question  for  the 
settlement  of  which  there  is  nothing  but  the  statement : 
These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before 
there  reigned  any  hing  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  conquest,  if  it  was  a  conquest,  of 
the  old  inhabitants  by  Esau's  tribe,  nor  is  anything  told  us  of 
the  end  of  the  shaggy  hunter. 
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XVII.  THE  WANDERER 

Gen.  xxviii.-xxx. 
There  is  a  hand  that  guides. 

The  deception  had  succeeded ;  and  Rebekah  had  secured  for 
her  favourite  son  the  blessing  which  he  was  to  pass  on  to  his 
posterity  and  the  world,  for  man's  evil  is  often  overruled  for 
good. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Departure  of  Jacob. — The  sacred  narrative  dwells  only  on 
this  Divine  shaping,  without  a  word  of  condemnation  of  the 
base  means.  But  it  shows  retribution  at  work.  The  mother 
and  son  have  to  part,  never  to  see  each  other  again.  Esau  had 
not  concealed  his  determination  of  vengeance,  and  his  threat 
reached  Rebekah's  ears.  And  she  sent  and  called  Jacob  her 
younger  son,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as 
touching  thee,  doth  comfort  himself,  purposing  to  Mil  thee.  Noiu 
therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice ;  and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban 
my  bi'other  to  Haran.  And  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until 
thy  brother's  fury  turn  away.  The  few  days  were  to  extend  to 
over  twenty  years  ;  and  Jacob  was  to  find  that  the  family  talent 
for  craft,  which  had  served  him  and  his  mother,  was  to  be  used 
against  him  by  his  uncle. 

Isaac  was  easily  led  to  acquiesce  in  Jacob's  departure,  on  the 
plea  of  the  danger  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Heth.  He  dismissed  his  son  with  the  solemn  repetition  to  him 
of  the  blessing  of  Abraham. 

And  Jacob  ivent  out  from  Beersheba,  and  loent  towards  Haran. 
The  first  halt  that  the  narrative  mentions  reveals  to  the 
wanderer  liis  future  destinies.  The  sun  went  down,  the  night 
gathered  round.  He  was  on  the  central  thoroughfare,  the  hard 
backbone  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  The  ground  was 
strewn,  as  travellers  describe  it  to-day,  with  wide  sheets  of  bare 
rock.  Here  and  there  stood  up  isolated  fragments,  like  ancient 
Druidical  monuments.  With  a  stone  for  a  head-rest,  he  lay 
down  on  the  bare  ground  ;  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night  the 
rocks  shaped  themselves  into  a  vast  staircase  (the  word  "  ladder  " 
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is  misleading),  on  which  Avere  seen  ascending  and  descending 
the  angels  or  messengers  of  God. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want  ! 

Jacob  at  Bethel. — And  from  above  there  came  the  Divine  voice, 
which  told  the  houseless  wanderer  that,  little  as  he  thought  it, 
he  had  a  Protector  there  and  everywhere.  And  Jacob  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surehj  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  ; 
and  Ilineio  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this2)lace  /  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  ichich  he  had  put  under  his  head,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar^  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  Patriarch's  upward  progress;  and  though  he 
made  a  bargain  in  his  prayer,  the  prayer  was  very  sincere. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Bethel,  "  The  House  of  God," 
a  name  that  has  since  spread  to  every  holy  place  throughout  the 
world.  Such  consecrated  stones  were  to  be  met  with  all  over 
the  Semitic  world,  in  Babylonia,  in  Syria,  in  Arabia.  The 
Caaba,  or  old  sacred  stone  of  JNIecca,  still  remains  an  object  of 
reverence  to  the  pilgrims  of  Islam.  Jacob's  Bethel  seems  to 
have  been  just  outside  the  Canaanite  city  Luz,  and  may  have 
been  already  a  Canaanite  sanctuary.  Abraham  had  built  an  altar 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  to  play  a  great  part  in  Jewish 
religious  history.  Jacob  himself,  on  his  return,  reconsecrated  it 
with  even  more  solemnity  than  marked  its  present  anointing. 

Jacob  and  Laban. — Then  Jacob  lifted,  up  his  feet,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  children  of  the  East,  the  Bene-Kedem.  An 
exquisite  idyll  tells  of  the  meeting  with  Rachel  at  the  well,  and 
the  welcome  in  the  old  land  of  his  fathers.  Bethuel  is  dead, 
and  Laban  has  succeeded,  the  true  type  of  the  hard-hearted, 
grasping  sheik  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  With  him  begins  the  long 
contest  of  cunning  and  perseverance,  in  which  true  love  at  last 
wins  the  day.  Seven  years  he  served  for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed 
unto  him  hut  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  But,  tricked 
as  he  had  himself  tricked,  he  finds  he  has  married  Leah,  who 
had  not  her  sister's  bright  eyes ;  and  seven  more  years,  and  yet 
another  seven  he  serves,  a  hard  service,  but  one  that  he  makes 
profitable. 
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XVIII.  WATCHFIRES  OF  ANGELS 

Gen.  XXX.  25-43-xxxv. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright. 

These  twenhj  years  have  I  been  in  thy  house :  I  served  thee 
fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters  and  six  years  for  thy  flock : 
and  thou  hast  changed  my  ivages  ten  times.  Except  the  God  of 
my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac,  had 
been  ivith  me,  surely  noiv  hadst  thou  sent  me  aioay  empty.  So 
Jacob  spoke  to  Laban. 

The  Children  of  Jacob. — In  spite  of  the  hard  terms  of  his 
imcle,  he  had  contrived  to  grow  very  rich.  An  expression 
of  his  own,  marking  his  great  change  of  fortune,  is  recorded. 
With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am.  become 
two  companies.  He  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  these,  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  a  daughter  Dinah, 
were  born  to  Leah.  Rachel's  slave-girl  Bilhali  had  borne 
him  Dan  and  Naphtali;  Leah's  maid  Zilpah,  Gad  and 
Asher;  while  Rachel,  after  long  waiting,  had  given  him 
one  son,  Joseph.  There  were  apparently  more  daughters,  not 
named. 

Jacob's  Flight. — Jealousy  between  the  two  families  under 
these  circumstances  was  inevitable.  Jacob's  cousins  thought 
their  father  had  been  overreached,  and  Jacob  became  aware  of 
their  suspicions.  It  was  plainly  time  for  him  to  go.  Xor  was 
a  higher  purpose  than  the  wish  to  escape  wanting.  He  felt 
himself  called  back  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jacob,  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy 
kindred,  and  I  will  be  with  thee.  With  the  entire  concurrence 
of  his  wives,  who  felt  that  their  father  had  made  too  good  a 
bargain  out  of  them,  for  their  husband  had  paid  far  more  than 
the  usual  price  for  a  wife,  he  stole  away  while  Laban  was  busy 
shearing.  So  he  fled  icith  all  that  he  had  ;  and  he  rose  up,  and 
passed  over  the  River  (Euphrates),  and  set  his  face  toward  the 
mountain  of  Gilead. 

Laban  went  in  pursuit,  chiefly  to  recover  his  tera2)him, 
wooden  images,  employed  in  some  way  in  divination,  which 
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Rachel  had  purloined  and  now  managed  to  elude  the  search 
after  them.  The  two  chiefs,  after  some  altercation,  came  to 
terms,  and  a  pillar  and  cairn  of  stones  with  a  Hebrew 
(Galeed)  and  an  Aramaic  name  {Jegar-sahadutha),  with  the  same 
meaning,  "heap  of  witness,"  marked  the  limit  beyond 
which  neither  tribe  must  in  future  pass,  and  witnessed  the 
agreement. 

And  Jacob  icent  on  his  tcay^  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him. 
And  Jacob  said  iclien  he  saio  them,  This  is  GocVs  host :  and  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Mahanaim,  that  is,  "  two  Hosts." 
"  The  name  was  handed  on  to  after  ages,  and  the  place  became 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Transjordanic  tribes.  The  Patriarch  was 
still  on  the  heights  of  the  Transjordanic  hills,  beyond  the  deep 
defile  where  the  Jabbok,  as  its  name  implies,  '  wrestles '  with 
the  mountains  through  which  it  descends  to  the  Jordan.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  sent  his  wives  and  sons  and  all  that  he 
had  across  the  defile,  and  he  was  left  alone ;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  stillness,  in  the  crisis  of  his  life, — for  Esau  must  be 
faced,  and  was  already,  with  four  hundred  men,  on  his  way  to 
meet  him, — in  his  agony  and  fear  for  the  issue  of  the  morrow, 
there  wrestled  with  him  One  whose  name  he  knew  not  until 
the  dawn  rose  over  the  hills  of  Gilead."  ^  In  that  struggle,  in 
that  seal  and  crown  of  his  life,  he  wins  his  new  name. 
(Another  tradition  places  this  Divine  communication  at  Bethel.) 
Thy  name  shall  be  called  7io  more  Jacob,  hut  Israel;  for 
thou  hast  striven  with  God  and  ivith  men,  ami  hast  pre- 
vailed. The  dark,  crafty  character  of  the  youth,  though 
never  wholly  lost,  —  for  Jacob  he  still  is  called,  even 
unto  the  end  of  his  days, — has  been  by  trial  and  afflic- 
tion changed  into  the  prince-like  character  of  his  man- 
hood. 

Was  it  in  material  shape  that  the  mysterious  combatant  met 
Jacob,  or  have  we  the  record  only  of  a  spiritual  experience  ? 
If  the  latter,  it  left  more  than  one  outward  mark  behind  it — the 
changed  name,  the  sinew  that  shrank,  the  place  Peniel  or 
Penuel,  "  The  face  of  God,"  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  my  life  is  2^'i'eserved .  And  on  language,  too,  for  to  urestle 
in  prayer  passed  into  religious  speech.  He  had  poicer  over  the 
angel,  and  prevailed :  he  ivept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him 
(Hos.  xii.  4),  is  the  comment  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  And  in 
1  Stauley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  iii.  vol.  i.  66. 
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modern  times  tliis  aspect  of  the  story  finds  its  best  application 
in  the  noble  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley — 

Come,  0  thou  Traveller  unkiiowii, 

Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see  ! 
My  company  before  is  gone, 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee  : 
AVith  Thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak  ; 

But  confident  in  self-despair  : 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak  ; 

Be  conquered  by  my  instant  prayer. 
Speak  !   or  thou  never  hence  shalt  move, 
And  tell  me  if  thy  name  be  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God  ;   the  grace 

Unspeakable  I  now  receive  ; 
Through  faith  I  see  Thee  face  to  face  : 

I  see  Tliee  face  to  face  and  live  ! 
In  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove — 
Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love. 


XIX.  JACOB— ISRAEL 

Gen.  xxxiii.,  xxxv. 

Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higlier  things. 

Gilead. — Gilead,  the  district  in  which  the  crisis  of  the 
Patriarch's  life  took  place,  consists  of  high  forest  ridges  between 
the  river  Jordan  and  the  desert  separating  the  two  great  plateaux 
of  Moab  and  Hauran.  But  when  it  conies  to  details,  the  im- 
possibility of  identifying  the  places  whose  associations  make 
them  so  interesting  is  tantalising.  For  instance,  the  scene  of 
the  parting  of  Laban  and  his  nephew,  variously  called  Galeed, 
Jegar-sahadutha  (Witness-heap)  and  Mizpah  (Watch-tower),  is 
unknown.  There  are  several  ^lizpahs  (or  ]\Iiz})ehs)  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Peniel  itself  is  doubtful,  and  also  Succoth  (booths), 
Jacob's  encampment  after  parting  with  ]^]sau. 

The  Jabbok. — The  certainty  is  the  Jabbok  or  Yabbok. 
Rising  on  the  edge  of  Moab,  this  stream  at  first  tries  to  make 
for  the    desert,   then   turning   northwards,  it   fetches   a  wide 
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compass  north-west,  cuts  in  two  the  range  of  Gilead,  and  by  a 
very  winding  bed  flows  into  the  Jordan.  The  wide  opening  in 
the  hills  where  it  meets  that  river  can  be  seen  from  Gerizim, 
and  through  it  the  road  runs  straight  to  Shechem. 

Meeting  of  Esau  and  Jacob. — It  was  this  road  Jacob's  huge 
caravan  naturally  took  after  Esau  s  departure  had  left  him  free 
to  go  on.  The  meeting  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  character- 
istic of  both.  Esau,  as  usual,  acting  only  on  the  generous 
impulse  of  the  moment,  raji  to  meet  him  and  embraced  him, 
and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed,  him ;  Jacob  provident,  cautious, 
suspicious,  approaching  with  Oriental  ceremony,  bowing  himself 
seven  times  to  the  ground,  and  not  before  elaborate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  and  every  precaution  taken  against 
possible  surprise  and  attack.  It  was  only  with  much  pressing 
that  Esau  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  his  brother's  present,  on 
which  Jacob  had  relied  to  turn  away  the  resentment  that  only 
existed  in  his  own  sense  of  what  he  deserved.  And  though  we 
cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  tears  which  he  mingled  with 
Esau's,  still  we  see  that  he  was  not  quite  easy  till  the  last  of  his 
brother's  wild  horsemen  had  disappeared.  He  was  too  afraid 
of  them  to  accept  them  as  an  escort. 

Jacob  at  Shechem. — Indeed,  he  did  not  need  it.  He  came 
in  peace  (or  in  good  condition)  to  Shechem,  not  now  an  unin- 
habited place  or  grove,  as  in  Abraham's  time,  but  the  city  hefore, 
i.e.  east  of  which,  his  encampment  was  pitched.  And  he  came 
not  merely  as  an  Arabian  wanderer,  but  as  a  settler.  He  bought 
the  parcel  of  ground  on  which  he  had  spread  his  tent,  paying 
for  it,  not  now  as  Abraham  had  done,  in  silver  weighed  with 
scales,  but  with  a  hundred  coins,  kesitah,  coins  bearing  the 
oldest  of  all  coinage  marks,  a  lamb.  And  he  erected  an  altar 
there,  and  called  it  El-elohe-Israel,  "  El  is  the  God  of  Israel." 
And  there,  although  forty  bright  springs  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  digged,  as  we  know  from  the  incident  which  has  made 
it  the  most  sacred  of  all  holy  wells,  a  well  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

It  was  one  of  his  many  precautions,  lest  the  stronger  and 
hostile  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  valley  should  be  able,  in 
spite  of  its  abundance,  to  cut  off  his  water  supply.  For  all 
did  not  go  on  peaceably.  The  treacherous  sacking  of  Shechem, 
with  its  slaughter  of  all  the  men,  speaks  at  once  for  the  number 
of  Jacob's  people,  and  the  fierce  and  cunning  dispositions  of 
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some  of  his  sons.  And  there  may  have  been  other  wars ;  for  in 
the  words  of  the  dying  Patriarch  to  his  son  Joseph  there 
seems  to  show  itself  the  expiring  flash  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
conqueror :  Moreover,  I  have  given  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  ivhich  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  icith  my 
sword  and  ivith  my  how  (Gen.  xlviii.  22). 

The  Burning  of  the  Teraphim. — Either  in  peace  or  war, 
Jacob  might  have  forgotten  the  reUgious  purpose  of  his  Ufe 
had  not  a  Divine  intimation  summoned  him  away  to  Bethel, 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  vow.  He  had  to  be  recalled  to  the 
house  of  God.  And  some  preparation  had  to  be  made  for  this. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  superstitions  that  mingled  with  purer 
elements  in  the  faith  of  the  time.  There  were  other  teraphim 
besides  those  of  Rachel,  and  idols  or  strange  gods,  with  amulets 
of  various  kinds.  We  must  not  expect  either  the  theology  or 
the  religion  of  such  early  times,  even  among  the  ancestors  of  a 
chosen  people,  to  be  free  from  error  and  imperfection.  But  one 
of  those  frequent  reformations  that  meet  us  throughout  the 
Bible  took  place  now.  The  Patriarch  had  all  idolatrous  images 
and  ornaments  collected  and  buried  under  the  oak  of  Moreh. 
He  consecrated  Bethel  anew  by  an  altar,  on  which  a  libation 
and  oil  were  poured. 

Death  of  Deborah. — And  here,  in  a  spot  that  so  vividly 
recalled  his  early  days,  and  the  home  from  which  he  had  fled, 
is  broken  the  last  link  which  survived  between  him  and  his 
mother,  whose  face  he  was  to  see  no  more.  It  is  told  with  a 
touching  simplicity,  through  which  we  seem  to  see  into  a  very 
loving  and  loyal  heart.  And  Deborah,  Rebel'ah's  7iurse,  died  ; 
and  she  ivas  buried  below  Bethel,  under  the  oak  ;  and  the  name 
of  it  was  called  Alton- Bacutli,  that  is,  "  Oak  of  Tears." 


XX.  THE  COAT  OE  MANY  COLOURS 

Gen.  xxxvii.-xxxix. 

Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded — envy. 

Birth  of  Benjamin. — It  is  with  the  latest  portion  of  Jacob's 
life  that  are  most  closely  interwoven  those  cords  of  natural 
and   domestic   affection   which   so    bind    his   name   round  our 
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hearts.  After  burying  his  mother's  old  nurse  at  Bethel,  he 
advanced  yet  a  day's  journey  southward.  The  caravan  drew 
near  to  a  place  then  known  only  by  its  ancient  Canaanite 
name,  and  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  history, 
Ephrath  (or  Ephratah),  the  same  is  Bethlehem.  The  village 
appeared  stretched  along  its  narrow  ridge,  but  they  were  not 
to  reach  it.  There  ivas  still  some  way  to  come  to  Ei^hrath  ; 
and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour.  .  .  .  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in  departing  {for  she  died),  that 
she  called  the  name  of  the  child  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow  " ; 
hut  his  father  called  him  Benjamin,  "son  of  the  right  hand." 
And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  icay  to  Ephrath.  And 
Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  on  her  grave :  the  same  is  the  Pillar  of 
Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day.  The  pillar  has  long  disappeared, 
but  its  memory  has  remained;  and  a  rude  cupola,  under  the 
name  of  Rachel's  tomb,  still  attracts  the  reverence  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mussulmans. 

Beside  the  watch-tower  of  the  flocks  {Eder),  in  the  same 
region  where,  centvuies  afterwards,  there  were  still  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,  watching  their  flocl's  by  night,  Israel 
spread  his  desolate  tent;  and  onward  he  went  yet  again  to 
Hebron,  to  bury  his  father  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  to 
linger  a  while  in  a  spot  sacred  from  so  many  associations. 
Rachel's  loss  he  never  got  over,  and  henceforth  her  two  boys 
have  the  first  place  in  his  heart. 

Joseph. — Joseph,  the  elder  of  these,  had  been  born  in  Haran, 
and  was  now  seventeen.  He  had  evidently  given  already 
evidence  of  capable  qualities,  and  it  was  not  mere  favouritism 
that  led  his  father  to  trust  him  on  errands  so  far  away  from 
home.  The  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchal 
family  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  home  was  at 
Beersheba,  in  the  extreme  south,  they  were  scattered  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine  in  search  of  pasture. 
Despatched  to  Shechem,  the  lad  finds  his  brothers  have  gone 
still  farther  north,  to  Dothan,  a  place  whose  ruins,  still  bearing 
their  ancient  name,  are  visited  by  travellers,  who  praise  the 
luxuriance  of  the  pasturage  around  it.  The  name  may  possibly 
mean  "  two  cisterns,"  its  proper  form  being  Dothain. 

His  brothers  easily  recognised  Joseph  at  some  distance  by 
his  dress,  the  ketoneth  passim,  that  is,  shirt  or  tunic  of  pieces ; 
probably,  like  those  worn  by  the  Semitic  strangers  depicted  on 
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the  tomb  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Egypt,  robes  of  white,  red,  and 
bhie,  apparently  made  of  a  patchwork  of  separate  small  pieces ; 
or,  as  others  explain,  it  may  only  liave  differed  from  the 
ordinary  shepherd's  smock  in  reaching  to  the  ankles  instead 
of  only  to  the  knees,  and  in  the  finer  quality  of  its  material. 
At  all  events  it  made  the  wearer  conspicuous ;  and  to  be  thus 
distinguished  often  leads  to  jealousy  and  envy.  The  dreams, 
too,  indicating,  as  Jacob  himself  perceived,  some  kind  of 
superiority  in  his  favourite  son,  and  the  fact  that  his  father 
sent  him  to  observe  their  doings,  had  made  Joseph  an  object 
of  dislike. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. — Happily,  however,  for  the  lad,  all 
the  brothers  were  not  equally  bad,  and  Eeuben,  though  his 
first  purpose  of  ultimately  releasing  him  failed,  was  yet  the 
means  of  saving  liis  life.  The  pit — -evidently,  as  the  article 
shows,  well  known ;  probably  one  of  the  stone  cisterns  giving 
its  name  to  Dothan — was  just  now  empty.  These  receptacles 
so  often  served  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  that  the  word 
Bor  came  to  mean  prison.  The  historical  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Damascus  passes  by  Dothan,  and 
is  still  a  caravan  route.  Whether  Midianites,  descendants 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  or  Ishmaelites, — for  the  confusion 
comp.  Judg.  viii.  24, — they  were  carrying  to  Egyj^t  the  very 
drugs  and  spices  found  named  in  papyri,  or  still  redolent 
in  mummy  cases.  They  Avere  glad  to  add  to  their  chance 
of  profit  by  a  little  slave  traffic;  and  the  brothers  had  no 
(lifhculty  in  getting  rid  of  the  boy  without  taking  his  life, 
while  it  was  an  easy  device  to  make  the  old  father  think  his 
son  had  fallen  a  victim  to  wild  beasts.  Perhaps  they  had  not 
fully  realised  all  the  anguish  they  must  cause.  And  Jacob  rent 
Ids  gar  merits,  and  imt  sad-cloth  uj)on  his  loins,  and  mourned  for 
his  son  rnanTj  days.  And  all  his  so7is  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him;  hut  he  revised  to  he  comforted;  and  he 
said,  For  I  wHl  go  down  into  the  grave  to  my  son  mourning. 
And  his  father  'wept  for  him. 

And  in  the  mysterious  ways  of  God,  who  turns  even  human 
crime  to  Divine  ends,  that  son  was  even  now  on  his  way  to 
write  one  of  the  most  important  pages  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  of  the  religion  of  the  world. 

Ami  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt  unto  Potqihar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  guard.     This  was  no 
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doubt  at  Memphis;  and  Potiphar,  a  name  meaning  "Dedi- 
cated to  the  Sun-God,"  whose  worship  had  its  great  centre 
close  by  at  On  (HeliopoUs),  was  probably  what  we  should  call 
"Head  of  the  Police,"  having  a  charge  Avhich  was  a  semi- 
military  appointment,  and  a  post  of  much  pcnver  and  dignity. 


XXI.  THE  FATHER  OF  PHARAOH 

Gen.  xxxix.-xli. 

Ill  vain  they  smite  me — men  but  do 
What  God  permits  with  different  view  : 
To  outward  sight  they  wield  the  rod, 
But  faith  proclaims  it  all  of  God. 
Unmoved  then  let  me  keep  my  way, 
Supported  by  that  cheering  ray 
Which,  shining  distant,  renders  clear 
The  clouds  and  darkness  thronging  near. 

Joseph  and  Potiphar. — Who  was  the  Pharaoh  at  the  time 
Joseph  was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Egypt  has  not  yet  been  settled  ; 
but  whether  it  was  Ra-saquenen  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  or 
Apepi  of  the  sixteenth,  his  residence  was  most  probably  at 
Memphis ;  and  in  the  household  of  Potiphar  there  the  Hebrew 
lad  was  placed,  and  by  his  many  attractive  qualities,  and  by 
the  capacity  and  fidelity  which  he  brought  to  every  duty  assigned 
to  him,  he  found  grace  in  his  master''s  sight,  and  he  made  him 
overseer  over  his  house  ;  and  all  that  he  had  he  jpid  info  his  ha7id. 
Egyptian  paintings  show  us  such  major-domos,  a  rod  or  a 
writing  tablet  in  hand,  and  a  ])Qn  to  take  down  the  number  of 
casks,  or  sheaves,  or  cattle.  Everything  was  strictly  counted 
in  an  Egyptian  household.  Joseph's  conduct  was  so  blameless 
and  his  management  so  successful,  that  Potiphar  could  only 
ascribe  it  to  Divine  guidance.  And  his  master  saio  that  the 
Lord  was  icith  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he  did 
to^wosper  in  his  hand.  So,  little  by  little,  his  confidence  became 
so  entire  that  he  interfered  in  nothing  except  his  food.  The 
Egyptians  considered  all  foreigners  unclean,  and  would  not  eat 
with  them.  Herodotus  (ii.  41)  tells  us  how  no  native  of  Egypt 
will  use  the  knife  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or  his  cauldron. 

Potiphar's  Wife. — But  a  terrible  trial  was  at  hand.     With  a 
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profligacy  for  which  her  countrywomen  were  notorious,  Potiphar's 
wife  tried  to  seduce  Joseph  from  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and,  on  his  resistance,  accused  him  to  her  husband,  who  threw 
him  into  j^rison.  The  poor  slave  might  well  think  now  that 
his  early  dreams  had  been  delusions,  and  that  the  God  of  his 
fathers  had  marked  him  out,  not  for  honour  and  dignity,  but 
only  for  disgrace  and  ruin.  And  yet  it  was  by  means  of  the 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  dreams  that  his  own  deliverance 
and  the  salvation  of  his  race  was  to  come. 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  found  grace,  and 
inspired  confidence.  The  jailer  soon  made  the  care  of  the  other 
prisoners  over  to  him.  Among  them  were  two  high  court  function- 
aries, the  king's  head  cup-bearer  and  the  chief  of  his  bakers.  Both 
had  the  high  responsibility  of  protecting  the  sovereign  from 
poison,  the  former  especially  having  constant  access  to  his  person. 

The  Interpretation  of  Dreams. — There  is  abundant  evidence 
in  Egyptian  records  of  the  importance  attached  in  that  country 
to  dreams.     They  were  not  then 

The  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy. 

In  the  ]\Iuseum  at  Cairo  there  is  a  j^illar  which  was  erected  by 
a  king  to  record  a  dream  of  the  appearance  of  two  snakes,  one 
on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left,  interpreted  by  his 
magicians  to  portend  lordship  over  the  North  and  the  South. 
No  wonder  both  the  officers  looked  sadly  on  waking  from 
dreams  which  they  supposed  could  not  be  interpreted.  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them,  Do  not  interpretatioiis  belong  to  God  1 
Tell  it  me,  I  jn'ay  you.  The  clustering  vine  with  three  branches, 
the  three  baskets  of  white  bread  carried  on  the  head, — a  custom 
which  Herodotus  mentions,  and  which  the  monuments  depict, — 
each  pointed  to  the  coming  birthday  of  Pharaoh,  when  the  cup- 
bearer would  be  restored  to  his  office,  the  baker  beheaded  and 
impaled.  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but 
forgat  him,  leaving  him  to  languish  for  two  years  in  prison, 
until  his  skill  as  an  interpreter  was  recalled  by  the  ferment 
causedin  Pharaoh's  court  by  the  incapacity  of  the  magicians,  or 
ratlier  sacred  scribes,  men  of  that  class  whose  fingers  traced  those 
hieroglyphics  which  have  rendered  up  so  many  valuable  secrets. 
Joseph's  Dreams. — The  two  royal  dreams  take  us  bodily  into 
Egypt.     The  Nile  is  The  River ^  needing,  like  the  Euphrates  far 
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to  the  east,  no  other  name.  In  the  first  dream,  seven — the 
Egyptian  sacred  number — well-favoured  and  fat  buffaloes,  which 
had  been  wallowing  in  the  shallows  at  the  edge,  come  to  feed 
on  the  succulent  reeds  and  sedges  in  which  the  cattle  still 
delight,  but  only  to  be  eaten  up  by  seven  others,  ill-favoured 
and  lean.  The  wheat  of  the  second  dream,  with  seven  ears  on 
the  one  stalk,  is  the  mummy  wheat  still  grown  in  the  Delta ; 
and  the  wind  that  blasted  the  other  ears  is  the  Khamsin,  still 
dreaded  by  agriculturists.  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one :  what  God  is  about  to  do  He 
hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh.  Seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven 
years  of  famine, — those  who  heard  knew  at  once  that  the  Nile 
Hood  was  to  fail.  There  was  no  need  to  tell  the  means  of  the 
visitation.  We  know  with  what  anxiety  the  Nilometers  are 
watched  to-day.  The  monuments  speak  of  famines  in  the  old 
times,  possibly  of  this  very  famine  foretold  by  Joseph. 

The  Father  of  Pharaoh. — No-w,  therefore,  let  Pharaoh  look 
out  a  man  discreet  and  luise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and  ivise  as 
tJiou  art  (Gen.  xlv.  8).  And  in  a  moment  the  poor  Hebrew 
slave  was  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity,  second  only  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  title  of  the  supreme  official  of  the 
court  was  Ab-en-Perao ;  in  Hebrew  ears  it  meant  Father  of 
Pharaoh.  The  signet-ring  was  transferred  from  the  royal 
finger  to  his,  the  special  golden  neck-chain  was  put  round  his 
neck,  and  he  Avas  dressed  in  the  fine  linen  robes  of  the  priestly 
order,  the  highest  class  in  Egypt,  Avhile  before  him  heralds  cried 
abrech,  abrech,  also  an  Egyptian  word  with  a  Hebrew  equivalent 
of  similar  sound,  and  either  expressive  of  loyal  service  or  mean- 
ing "  Seer." 


XXII.   THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS 

Gen.  xlii.-xlv. 

0  my  brother  ! 
The  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir  afresh  within  me. 

The  Famine. — And.  the  seven  years  of  famine  began  to  come, 
according  as  Joseyh  had  said :    and  there  tvas  famine  in  all 
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lands ;  hut  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  icas  hread.  .  .  .  Ajid 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egypt iajis. 
First  they  brought  their  money.  That  exhausted,  they  bartered 
tlieir  cattle  for  corn,  then  tlieir  land  and  their  own  persons. 
Joseph's  ideas  were  truly  Oriental  and  despotic,  and  he  used  the 
necessity  of  the  Egyptian  people  to  rivet  the  bond  that  bound 
the  subject  to  the  throne.  The  people  only  recovered  the 
use  of  their  lands  and  the  right  to  labour  for  themselves  on  the 
condition  of  paying  a  tax  of  20  per  cent.  But  Turkey  and 
Persia  are  to-day  far  more  heavily  taxed. 

And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  huy  corn, 
because  that  the  famine  icas  so  sore  in  all  the  earth.  And 
Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt. 

Joseph's  Prosperity — Ephraim  and  Manasseh. — Twelve  or 
thirteen  years  had  passed  since  Joseph  had  been  stolen  aicay 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Hehreics,  but  he  had  now  reached  the 
height  of  prosperity.  In  addition  to  the  insignia  of  high  office 
which  he  wore,  Pharaoh  had  given  him  an  Egyptian  name, 
Zaphenatli-paneah,  which  is  variously  rendered ;  "  Saviour  of 
the  world,"  "  Governor  of  the  abode  of  the  Living  One,"  are 
two  explanations.  He  had  also  given  him  a  noble  girl  as  wife, 
Asenath,  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On,  who  had  borne  him  two 
sons,  Manasseh  ("  making  forget ")  and  Ephraim  ("  double  fruit- 
fulness  "),  names  significant  of  his  wonderful  good  fortune. 
Magnificently  dressed  and  surrounded  by  pomp,  it  was  not 
likely  his  brothers  would  recognise  him. 

Joseph  tests  his  Brothers. — But  he  knew  them,  and  longed 
from  the  hrst,  we  may  be  sure,  to  embrace  them ;  but  it  was 
necessary,  first,  to  see  if  they  had  grown  worse  or  better  in  dis- 
position. Had  Benjamin,  perhaps,  taken  his  place  in  tlieir 
dislike  and  envy,  and  been  murdered  %  He  could  have  taken  no 
better  course  than  to  charge  them  with  being  spies.  An  in- 
vasion from  the  north-east  was  a  standing  danger  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  two  great  rival  empires,  the  Assyrian  and  Hittite,  an 
attack  might  any  day  come.  But  Israel's  sons  indignantly 
repelled  the  suggestion.  Tlieir  attempt  to  prove  their  innocence 
by  reference  to  their  father  and  younger  brother  gave  the 
opportunity  required.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  That  is  it 
that  I  spake  2mto  you,  saying,  Ye  are  spies  :  hereby  ye  shall  he 
proved  :  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  (a  most  binding  oath,  surviving 
in  Egypt  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era)  ye  shall  not  go  forth 
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hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  The  conditions 
were,  however,  relaxed,  and  only  one  was  kept  as  a  hostage  in 
prison — not  Reuben,  the  eldest,  whose  mercy  for  him  Joseph 
remembered,  but  Simeon,  the  second  in  age. 

Joseph  could  not  sell  food  to  his  brothers,  though  they  had 
sold  him ;  and  the  incident  of  the  money  restored  to  the  sacks 
adds  a  delightful  touch  to  the  romantic  story.  But  mystery 
magnifies  danger,  as  a  mist  does  an  object  seen  through  it.  And 
wlien  they  and  their  father  saw  the  bundles  of  money,  they  icere 
afraid. 

Jacob  and  Benjamin. — Jacob's  reluctance  to  send  Benjamin 
was  natural  and  extreme.  Only  the  dire  pressure  of  famin(^ 
and  the  guarantee  given  by  Judah  at  last  overcomes  the  old 
man.  And,  once  resolved,  his  old  habit  of  trying  to  propitiate 
circumstances  shows  itself.  It  is  an  Eastern  custom  still  in  force 
not  to  approach  the  great  without  a  present.  A  simple  offering 
of  what  Canaan  i)roduced  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  in  Egypt 
was  chosen :  balm,  gum  tragacanth,  jyistachio  nuts,  Jadanum, 
and  honey,  or  more  probably  thickened  syrup  of  grapes,  debash, 
still  called  dibs  by  the  Arabs.  Double  money,  in  case  the 
return  of  that  first  carried  had  been  a  mistake,  was  to  be  taken ; 
and  with  these  and  Benjamin  the  brothers  set  out  a  second  time. 

And  a  new  scene  in  the  strange  drama  was  about  to  open 
for  them,  for  they  found  themselves  invited  to  the  great  man's 
palace.  And  iclien  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he  said  to 
the  steward  of  his  house,  Bring  these  men  into  the  house,  and 
slay  and  malce  ready,  for  these  men  shall  dine  icith  7ne  at  noon. 

Second  Visit  of  the  Brothers. — Not  knowing  why  they  had 
been  introduced  into  the  private  house,  which  no  doubt  over- 
awed them  by  its  magnificence, — of  which  an  estimate  can  be 
formed  from  the  description  of  a  villa  built  for  himself  by 
Amten,  a  high  official  nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
Joseph's  time, — they  were  afraid,  but  their  frightened  appeal  to 
the  major-domo  was  met  by  assurances  of  safety  and  goodwill, 
and  the  release  of  Simeon.  And  the  man  brought  the  men  info 
Joseph's  house,  and  gave  them  wafer,  and  they  washed  their  feet 
.  .  .  and  they  made  ready  tlie  present  against  Joseph  came  at  noon : 
for  they  heard  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

A  new  mystery  here  met  them,  when  they  found  themselves 
placed  at  table  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  But  neither  this 
nor  the  honour  shown  to  Benjamin,  by  the  mess  fve  times  so 
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much  as  any  of  theirs,  led  them  to  suspect  that  the  magnate 
dining  by  himself  in  state  aj^art  from  them  and  apart  from  the 
Egyptians,  because  the  Egyi^ans  might  not  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews,  was  their  injured  brother.  To  what  did  they  think  this 
good  treatment  a  prelude  ?  We  cannot  say ;  but  they  dranlc, 
and  'Were  merry  icith  him. 

And  next  day  they  were  returning  home,  proud  of  their 
entertainment,  and  anticipating  their  father's  exultation  at  the 
safety  of  Benjamin,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  hasty 
approach  of  the  messenger  and  his  stern  summons  to  halt,  that 
boded  no  good. 

The  discovery  of  the  divining  bowl  in  Benjamin's  sack  was 
the  last  test,  and  they  stood  it.  Had  they  been  of  their  old 
temper,  by  violence  towards  the  boy  they  might  easily  have 
cleared  themselves  of  complicity  in  the  theft.  But  they  were 
changed  and  ready  to  suffer,  so  that  the  old  father  at  home  got 
back  his  beloved  son.  There  is  nothing  in  literature  finer  or 
more  pathetic  than  Judah's  appeal.  No  wonder  Joseph  could 
no  longer  refrain  himself. 
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Gen.  xlv.-L 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony. 

Joseph  makes  himself  known. — And  there  stood  no  man 
with  him,  tvhile  Joseph  made  himself  knoivn  unto  his  brethren. 
And  he  wept  aloud :  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethre?!,  I  am  Joseph;  doth 
my  father  yet  live  ?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ;  for 
they  were  troubled  at  his  presence. 

They  were  troubled.  The  margin  says  terrified ;  and  it  was 
a  natural  terror.  This  great  man,  who  by  a  AV(n-d  might 
enslave  or  kill  them,  was  he  whom  they  had  sold.  How  will 
he  persuade  them  that  he  is  still  a  Hebrew,  not  an  Egyptian — 
waiting  for  love,  not  revenge  ?  He  goes  at  once  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  family.  Even  in  their  crime  they  had  been 
ministers  of  the  Divine  purpose.     God  sent  me  before  yoti  to 
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preserve  you  a  remnant  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  you  alive  hy  a 
great  deliverance.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  never  liear  of 
Divine  voices  calling  Joseph,  as  they  had  called  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  :  as  presently  they  will  call  Moses.  He  seems  to 
have  needed  none  but  silent  monitions.  Like  the  child 
addressed  by  the  poet,  "  God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it 
not,"  he  saw  the  Divine  guidance  everywhere,  and  required  no 
special  manifestion.  So  noio  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  hut  God :  and  He  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh, 
and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith 
thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come 
down  unto  me,  tarry  not :  and  thou  shall  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shall  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  tliy  children, 
and  tliy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocls,  and  thy  herds,  and 
all  that  thou  hast. 

Pharaoh  welcomes  the  Israelite  Family. — Nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  shake  the  probability  that  the  reigning  prince 
in  Egypt  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  Hyksos,  or  "  Shepherd 
kings,"  who  were  themselves  of  Semitic  origin,  possibly 
Canaanites.  It  may  therefore  have  been  more  than  partiality 
for  Joseph  that  induced  Pharaoh  to  second  his  invitation  so 
warmly.  He  would  regard  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Asia,  not  as 
enemies,  but  as  friends,  and  possible  allies  against  the  foes  of 
Egypt.  Goshen  lay  between  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  and 
the  Asiatic  tribes  of  the  eastern  desert,  and  it  was  a  land  of 
pasture.  The  king  even  suggested  the  despatch  of  waggons,  as 
well  as  abundant  provision  for  the  way,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  Israelite  family.  Without  these  visible  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  their  strange  story  the  old  man  would  never  have 
believed  his  sons.  At  first  his  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed 
them  not.  But  when  he  saiv  the  icaggons  u-Jiich  Joseph  had  sent 
to  cari-y  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived :  and 
Israel  said,  It  is  enough  ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  ivill  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die. 

They  leave  Canaan. — It  was  another  crisis  in  Jacob's  career, 
and  it  had  strangely  come  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was 
130  years  old.  The  promise  of  Canaan  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
family  would  seem  to  forbid  a  removal  now ;  and  without  the 
express  command  given  at  Beersheba,  after  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
he  may  well  have  declined  to  set  forth  anew  on  his  pilgrimage. 
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And  God  spalce  unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  said, 
Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  I  am 
God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go  doivn  into  Egypt ; 
for  I  u-ill  there  make  of  thee  a  great  7iation  :  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again  : 
and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.  And,  in- 
deed, we  see  that  Israel  never  could  have  grown  into  a  nation 
in  Palestine.  A  tribe  the  family  might  have  become,  living 
either  in  amity  or  at  war  with  the  many  other  tribes  of  the 
country,  but  to  become  masters  of  the  land  they  must  grow 
great  elsewhere,  and  come  as  conquerors.  At  present, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  they  numbered  seventy ;  but  in 
this  number  are  included  several  yet  to  be  born,  the  ten  sons  of 
Benjamin  for  instance.  The  Greek  translators,  followed  by 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  14),  make  the  number  up  to  seventy-five  by 
including  the  sons  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

The  Land  of  Goshen. — Cautious  still,  Jacob  sent  forward 
Judah  to  ask  Joseph  to  meet  him  in  Goshen.  This  district, 
only  just  within  the  Egyptian  frontier,  was  probably  already 
inhabited  by  a  pastoral  people  likely  to  be  friendly.  Its  name 
survives  in  Fakus,  the  Phakusa  of  classical  geography.  On  a 
modern  map  its  southern  limit  may  be  looked  for  in  the  delta 
between  Zagazig  on  the  west,  and  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the  east.  On 
the  north-east,  we  should  gather  from  Josh.  x.  41  and  xi.  16, 
that  it  stretched  far  towards  Palestine. 

And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  we7it  up  to  meet 
Israel  his  father  to  Goshen  ;  and  he  presented  himself  unto  him, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  loept  on  his  neck  a  good  wliile.  And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Noio  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  that  thou  art  yet  alive.  Joseph  impressed  his  brothers 
Avith  the  importance  of  appearing  before  Pharaoh  in  a  pastoral 
character,  to  ensure  the  allotment  of  Goshen  as  a  home,  for 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and  must 
therefore  be  excluded  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

From  pictures  on  extant  monuments  we  can  almost  recon- 
struct the  scene  of  the  introduction  of  Joseph's  brothers  to 
Pharaoh.  He  only  presented  five,  a  number  greatly  ailected  in 
Egypt,  and  adopted  more  than  once  by  Joseph  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  on  the  Beni-Hassan  tomb  that  the  Semitic  chief  is 
there  attended  by  this  number  of  attendants. 

Jacob  blesses  Pharaoh. — Then  Jacob  was  introduced,  and  he 
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blessed  Pharaoh.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  many  are 
the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life  ?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ;  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life, 
and  they  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life 
of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage. 

And  these  years  of  lumgled  good  and  evil  Avere  drawing  to  a 
close.  Nothing  remained  now  for  the  Patriarch  but  to  bless 
his  children  and  die.  Seventeen  years,  indeed,  he  lingered  ; 
and  then,  feeling  his  end  near,  sent  for  Joseph,  and  exacted  from 
him  an  oath  to  bury  him  with  his  fathers. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  tilings,  that  one  said  to  Joseph, 
Behold,  thy  father  is  sick :  and  he  took  ivitJi  him  his  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ep)hraim.  The  interview  is  full  of  the  most 
touching  details.  The  old  man  recalls  Rachel,  his  well-beloved, 
to  her  son,  and  tells  him  of  her  death  and  burial,  and  formally 
enrolls  Joseph's  sons  in  the  family  on  an  equality  with  his  own. 
In  blessing  the  lads  he  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  the  younger, 
Ephraim,  a  forecast  of  the  future  history  of  the  tribe  bearing 
his  name. 

The  Patriarchal  Blessing. — It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
as  a  man  draws  near  to  death,  he  gets  glimpses  into  the  future 
which  are  hidden  from  others — 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

And  it  may  well  be  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  sons'  dis- 
positions and  lives,  Jacob  was  able  to  foresee  much  that  was 
likely  to  reassert  itself  in  the  fortunes  of  their  descendants. 
But  the  patriarchal  blessing,  as  we  have  it,  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  poetic  reflection  of  an  after  time,  put  into  the  Patriarch's 
mouth  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  its  details  belong  to  the  future  history 
of  the  tribes. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Jacob. — Jacob's  last  words  were  a 
command  to  his  sons  to  bury  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah ; 
and  they  obeyed.  The  funeral  would,  in  some  of  its  details, 
resemble  those  depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  corpse 
would  be  carried  to  the  spacious  embalming-houses  outside  the 
city,  and  left  there  forty  days.  Thirty  days  more  had  to  pass, 
during  which  the  mourners  abstained  from  all  amusements  and 
luxuries, — even  from  the  bath  and  from  shaving, — and  wore  a 
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special  m<»urning  dress.  The  funeral  procession  would  then  be 
formed  round  the  bier,  shaped  like  a  boat  with  runners.  In 
front  woidd  go  a  group  of  women,  beating  their  faces  and  wail- 
ing, preceded  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  holding  a  papyrus 
roll.  Our  narrator  only  dwells  on  the  size  and  illustrious 
character  of  the  cavalcade.  And  tliere  loent  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen,  and  it  was  a  very  great  company. 
The  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state  accompanied  Joseph  and 
his  slaves.  The  asses  and  vehicles  of  the  pastoral  tribe  bore 
the  house  of  Jacob— the  children  only  remaining  beliind. 
Having  reached  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  the  bier  ^rested, 
probably  for  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Judith  xvi.  24; 
Keclus.  xxii.  12).  Farther  the  Egyptian  escort  did  not  go,  but 
the  air  resounded  with  the  shrill  lamentations  peculiar  to  their 
funeral  rites,  while  the  nomads  performed  those  dances  with 
which  even  now  the  Arabs  encircle  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
chief.  The  scene  of  these  funeral  rites  was  known  as  "The 
Meadow  of  the  Egyptians,"  But  Ahel  (meadow)  resembles  a 
A'erb  meaning  to  mourn,  and  the  historian  does  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  playing  on  the  word.  Then  the  family  con- 
tinued its  march  with  the  embalmed  body,  which  possibly  still 
lies  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  Avhere  it  was  deposited  so  long  ago. 

The  Israelite  Settlement  in  Goshen. — The  rule  of  the 
llyksos,  "  Pastors,"  who  made  their  way  into  Egypt  from  the 
countries  in  and  to  the  west  of  Mesopotamia,  began  about 
2100  B.C.,  and  is  thought  to  have  comprised  five  dynasties, 
extending  over  about  live  hundred  years.  It  was  probably 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  that  the  Israelite  settlement  in 
Goshen  began,  and  it  may  be  dated  about  1700  B.C. 


XXIV.  SERVITUDE 

(lEX.  xlix.  15  ;  Ex.  i.  1-14. 

A  slow-dcvclo}>cJ  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school. 

And  Josej^Ji  returned  into  J'^'/y/'t,  he,  and  /r/.s  lyrethren,  and 
all  that  went  up  with  him  to  hury  hi^  fattier,  after  he  had 
buried  his  fatJiPr. 
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What  would  be  the  relatiijus  now  between  these  brothers  ? 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  dotli  belong, 

But  they  ne'er  pardon  wlio  commit  the  wrong. 

Joseph  and  his  Brothers. — Nor  can  they  easily  believe  them- 
selves forgiven.  The  souls  of  Joseph's  brothers  were  not 
generous  enough  to  recognise  his  generosity.  They  thought 
it  had  been  only  the  presence  of  their  father  that  had  kept 
him  from  his  revenge.  His  great  nature  was  subdued  to  tears 
when,  afraid  to  approach  him,  they  sent  messengers  to 
remind  him  of  the  prayer  of  the  dying  Jacob  :  Forgive  the 
transgression  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father.  He 
had  forgiven  it  freely  and  entirely  long  before ;  and  now,  when 
they  do  come  to  him,  he  can  but  repeat  his  former  statement : 
As  for  you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me;  hiit  God  meant  it  for  good,  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.  Non- 
therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you,  and  your  little  ones. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Joseph. — And  with  these  fine  words 
this  blameless  great  man  passes  away  from  us.  He  lived  a 
hundred  and  ten  years.  He  saw  his  sons'  children  to  the  third 
generation.  He  took  them  to  his  bosom,  fondling  and  petting 
them.  Though  a  complete  Egyptian  in  outward  form,  he  Avas 
a  true  Israelite  at  heart.  His  body,  when  he  died,  was  em- 
balmed and  put  in  a  mummy-case,  but  he  had  taken  an  oath  of 
his  tribe  that  they  should  not  leave  it  in  Egypt.  For  he  trusted 
the  ancient  promise,  and  saw  that  God  Avould  visit  His  people. 
The  oath  was  performed,  and  Joseph  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
the  piece  of  ground  bought  by  his  father  at  Shechem.  There 
to  this  day,  rightly  or  wrongly,  his  tomb  is  still  pointed  out, 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ebal. 

With  Joseph's  life  the  Book  of  Genesis  ends.  We  pass  on 
to  Exodus,  which  the  Jews  call  from  its  oj^ening,  "  These  are  the 
names,"  or  simply  "names."  Its  structure  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  Genesis,  except  that  the  tw(j  early  Avorks  embedded 
in  it  cannot  be  so  easily  distinguished. 

And  we  have  come  to  a  blank  in  the  history  impossible  to  fill 
up.  And  its  duration  cannot  even  approximately  be  computed. 
The  LXX  makes  it  215  years;  the  Hebrew  text  double  that 
period.  Egyptian  chronology  suggests  foiu-  or  five  centuries ; 
a  modern  scholar  would  reduce  it  to  one. 

Reign  of  Thothmes  III.— Indirectlv,  indeed,  some  light" is 
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thrown  on  the  fortunes  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  history.  In 
this  period  fell  the  reign  of  Thothmes  iii.,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  that  great  eighteenth  dynasty  which  made  Syria 
tributary  to  Egypt.  In  his  list  of  tribute-paying  towns  at  Karnak 
occur  119  Palestinian  names,  and  among  them  two  which  are 
read  as  Jacobel  and  Josephel,  the  former  connected  with  Hebron 
and  the  south  country,  the  latter  with  the  Har,  or  the  "  Moun- 
tain," of  Ephraim.  It  seems  impossible  not  to  recognise  here 
reminiscences  of  the  two  Patriarchs,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  preserved 
in  the  localities  associated  with  them  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  opinions  vary  as  to  the  relation  between  the  longer  and 
sliorter  names.  Some  think  the  longer  to  be  geographical 
terms  formed  from  the  patriarchal  names  by  the  addition  of  Kl 
(God),  possibly  to  denote  sanctity.  So  Jeplitliali  inay  have 
become  Jiphthah-el  (Jos.  xix.  27,  A.Y.). 

Others  regard  the  longer  as  the  original  words  ;  possibly  tribal 
names  which  Avere  shortened  to  Jacob  and  Joseph,  as  Israel 
appears  shortened  in  Jashar,  from  which  tlie  poetical  Jeshurun 
is  formed  (Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5). 

Attempts  to  settle  in  Canaan. — The  kings  of  this  dynasty 
appear  to  have  left  the  Hebrews  in  peace,  and  even  to  have 
favoured  them.  Indeed,  from  casual  notices  in  the  Bible  itself, 
w^e  learn  that  Israelites,  before  the  Exodus,  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  favourable  position  to  make  settlements  in  the  land 
pr(jmised  to  their  race.  Thus  mention  is  made  of  an  unfortun- 
ate expedition  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  against  the  j^eople  of 
Gath,  whose  ciittle  they  tried  to  drive  ofif.  Sherah,  a  daughter 
of  Ephraim,  is  reported  to  have  built  the  two  Beth-horons  and 
Uzzen-sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  21-24),  Shelah,  son  of  Judah, 
seems  to  liave  taken  jiart  in  the  Egyptian  Asiatic  campaigns, 
making  conquests  in  Moab  (1  Chron.  iv,  21,  22).  It  is  even 
asserted  by  some  scholars  that  the  tribe  of  Asher  moved  as  far 
north  as  Western  Galilee,  and  settled  there  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Pharaoh  Seti  l,  about  1350  B.C. 

But  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  two  facts  only 
emerge  distinctly  from  the  darkness  :  the  rapid  increase  of  these 
pastoral  settlers,  and  the  miserable  change  in  their  condition. 

Prosperity  of  the  Israelites. — Aiid  ihe  children  of  Israel 
(the  Bene-Israel,  as  they  now  begin  to  be  called)  were  fruitfnl, 
and  increased  ahundantln,  and  midiipJied,  and,  iraxed  exceeding 
might y ;  and  ihe  land,  that  is,  of  Goshen,  was  ^lled  icifh  ihern. 
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And  the   friendly  disposition  of    the  reigning  nionarchs   was 
changed  to  one  of  suspicion  and  dishke. 

Rameses  I. — Under  the  later  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
foreign  customs  and  a  foreign  cult  had  prevailed  in  Egypt.  But 
with  the  accession  of  Rameses  i.  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  about 
1400  B.C.,  a  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  purer  Egyptian  ideas. 

Noiv  there  arose  a  new  Mng  over  Egypt,  ivliich  knew  not  Joseph. 
And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  'people  of  the  children  of 
Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  ice:  come,  let  us  deal  icisely 
with  them ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when 
there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  also  join  with  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.  Therefore  they 
did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  ivith  their  burdens. 
There  is  extant  a  treaty  made  by  Rameses  ii.  with  the  Kliita 
(or  Hittites),  with  a  clause  alluding  to  fugitive  subjects,  who 
were  to  be  sent  back  from  Palestine,  and  hinting  at  a  restless- 
ness in  the  Semitic  races  still  in  Lower  Egypt  which  needed  to 
be  rigorously  repressed. 

The  Bondage  of  the  Israelites. — Of  the  wretchedness  of 
the  servitude  to  which  Israel  Avas  reduced  we  have  indeed 
abundant  proof,  and  also  many  illustrations.  Egypt  was  known 
through  all  their  after  history  as  the  house  of  bondage.  It  is  said 
that,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  from  gangs  of  boys  and  girls 
set  to  work  along  the  Mle,  was  to  be  heard  rising  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  of  a  melancholy  chorus,  "  They  starve  us,  they 
starve  us — they  beat  us,  they  beat  us,"  to  which  both  alike 
reply,  "But  there's  someone  above,  who  will  punish  them 
M'ell,  who  will  punish  them  well."  This,  Avitli  but  very  slight 
changes,  must  have  been  the  cry  which  went  up  from  the 
Israelites  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters.  ^ 

Rameses  II. — Brick  making  and  building  appear  to  have  been 
the  labours  exacted  from  them.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
store  cities,  Pitltom  and  Raamses.  Raamses — there  is  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Suez  to  Cairo  of  the  name — was  named 
after  Rameses  ii.,  a  great  prince  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
whose  mummy  was  discovered  not  long  ago,  and  of  whom  a 
colossal  statue,  erected  by  himself  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Ptah  at  Memphis,  lies  prone  on  the  site  of  that  city.  His 
victories  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  those  of  Osirtasen 
or  Usertasen  i.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  hence  they  call  him 
^  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lcct.  iv.  vol.  i.  85,  86. 
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Sesostris.  lie  was  a  great  Avaniur  and  a  great  builder.  He 
was  constantly  at  war  with  the  Khita  (Hittites)  and  other 
nations  whose  attacks  would  come  from  tlie  North.  His  fear 
that  the  Hebrews  might  ally  themselves  with  his  enemies  Avas 
therefore  natural  enough. 

Pithom. — Pithom  (the  Patoumos  of  Herodotus  ii.,  158)  means 
"House  of  Turn"  (the  Setting  Sun).  It  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Tel-el-Kebir,  —  the  scene  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
victory, — with  Zoan  or  Tanis,  now  San,  and,  more  recently  and 
probably,  with  Tel-el-Mashkuta,  where  Naville  found  rectangular 
rooms,  built  of  brick,  which  may  be  the  treasure  or  store  houses 
of  Exodus.  Of  the  royal  names  found  there,  that  of  Rameses 
IL  is  the  earliest.  And  at  present  everything  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  prince  was  one  of  those  in  whom  Israel 
found,  not  a  protector,  but  an  oppressor,  though  his  treatment 
of  them  was  no  doubt  more  the  result  of  policy  than  cruelty. 


XXV.  MOSES 

Ex.  i.  12-iv. 
"When  tlie  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,   then  conies  JMoses. 

Increase  of  the  Israelites. — In  s[)ite  of  the  hard  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  Israelites  increased  rapidly. 
The  more  they  were  oppressed,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew.  An  Oriental  despot  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  will  effect  his  end  ;  and  tlie  reigning  Pharaoh  determined 
to  check  the  growth  of  this  dangerous  race  by  exterminating  all 
the  male  children.  And  when  the  piety  of  the  midwives 
interfered  with  his  first  plan,  he  gave  orders  that  every  boy 
born  should  l)e  thrown  into  the  Nile. 

Birth  of  Moses. — A  man  of  the  family  of  Levi,  who,  we 
learn  from  a  genealogy  in  Ex.  vi.,  was  called  Amram,  had 
married  his  aunt  Jochebed,  who  had  already  borne  him  two 
children,  Aaron  and  Miriam  (Mary).  A  third  child  was  born 
after  the  cruel  decree,  of  exceptional  beauty  :  so  fair  that  in 
after  times  his  beauty  was  described  as  divine  (Acts  vii.  20, 
margin). 

For  three  months  the  motlicr  managed  to  conceal  the  child 
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in  her  home.  And  when  slie  could  not  Io)i(/er  hide  him,  site  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bulrmhes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  icitli 
pitch;  and  she  j)nt  the  child  thermn,  and  she  laid  it  in  the  fiacjs 
by  the  river^s  brink.  The  bulrush  was  the  celebrated  ixqjyrus 
reed  which  was  used  for  so  many  purposes,  notably  for  a 
writing  material, — whence  our  word  "paper," — and  for  the  con- 
struction of  Nile  boats,  a  custom  alluded  to  in  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

Moses  and  Pharaoh's  Daughter. — Presently  Miriam,  who 
had  been  posted  to  Avatch,  saw  a  princess  come  down  to  bathe, 
and  send  her  attendants  to  fetch  the  little  boat.  It  was  a 
moment  big  with  destiny.  What  would  Thermouthis,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephus  was  her  name,  do?  And  when  she  had 
opened  it,  she  saw  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept.  And 
sJie  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said.  This  is  one  of  the 
Hebrews^  children.  How  we  love  to  follow  the  maiden  hurry- 
ing to  fetch  the  child's  own  mother  to  nurse  it,  and  to  imagine 
that  mother's  feelings  when  she  clasped  her  little  one,  restored 
under  such  hapj^y  circumstances. 

How  bless'd  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
AVatch  o'er  liis  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exliaust  a  mother's  love. 

The  princess  adopted  the  child  and  gave  him  a  name.  It 
would  naturally  be  an  Egyptian  name  ;  and  just  as  naturally  the 
Hebrew  historians  would  connect  it  with  some  word  in  their 
own  vocabulary,  which  would  also  connect  it  with  the  incident 
of  the  preservation.  Mos  or  Mosu,  or,  in  another  form,  Mes  or 
Mesu,  meets  us  in  Egyptian  names  like  Amenmos,  Thotmos, 
Amasis.  Its  meaning  is  "Sou."  The  Hebrews,  referring  it  to 
a  A^erb  of  similar  sound  meaning  "  to  draAV,"  called  it  Moseli  or 
Mosheh.  The  distinction  between  s  and  sh,  marked  in  Hebrew 
only  by  a  point,  did  not  express  itself  in  ancient  times.  The 
Greek  Moiises,  the  Latin  Moyses,  and  our  OAvn  Moses  are  nearly 
as  close  to  the  Egyptian  as  to  the  Hebrew  form.  The  Greek 
form  Moiises  has  led  to  a  derivation  from  the  Egyptian  words 
mo  (water)  and  iidshe  (saved),  or  from  mou  (Avater)  and  shi 
(taken).  Josephus  favoured  the  former  of  these,  but  both  are 
noAV  abandoned. 

Moses'  Life  at  Court. — For  forty  years  Moses  must  be  con- 
sidered an  Egyptian.     In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a  blank. 
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Eut  the  words  of  Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  22),  which  de- 
scribes him  as  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  mighty  in  his  ivords  and  worls,  are  a  brief  summary  of 
the  traditions  which  fill  np  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew  annals. 
According  to  these  traditions,  he  was  educated  at  Heliopolis,  and 
grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name  of  Osarsiph 
(or,  in  other  accounts,  Tisithen).  He  learned  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  music,  and  turned  his 
science  to  practical  account  in  great  engineering  works.  Tradi- 
tion also  makes  him  a  warrior,  and  sends  him  on  an  expedition 
to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  brought  back  victory,  and  a  princess  as 
a  wife,  a  detail  that  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  statement 
of  jS'umbers  xii.  1,  that  Moses  had  married  a  Ciishite  ivoman. 

Flight  of  Moses. — But  his  heart  Avas  Hebrew.  Seeing  one 
of  his  race  punished  with  the  bastinado  by  one  of  the  task- 
masters, he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  the  next  day  tried  to  make 
peace  between  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  who  strove  together. 
His  interference  was  resented,  his  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian 
thrown  into  his  teeth,  and,  fearing  for  his  own  life,  he  fled. 

The  story  of  an  Egyptian  refugee,  Sinuhit,  tells  us  where  it 
was  that  one  who  wished  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  Pharaoh 
would  naturally  betake  himself.  After  clearing  the  great  wall 
that  guarded  Egypt  on  the  north  and  east,  he  escaped  to  the 
Shasu  (Plunderers),  i.e.  to  the  Bedawin  tribes  that  roamed  over 
the  wastes  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  Among  these  he 
found  other  political  refugees,  and  was  not  only  safe,  but  found 
himself  honoured.  Midian,  in  Minaean  inscriptions  Miitsrau, 
falls  under  this  term  Shasu,  and  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
^Vkabah  southwards  from  Edom.  Thither  Moses  fled,  and 
there,  like  Sinuhit,  he  found  friends  and  protection. 

Providence  brought  him  to  a  well  where  the  seven  daughters 
of  a  Midianite  chief  were  accustomed  to  water  their  flocks,  and, 
with  his  natural  chivalry,  he  helped  the  maidens  against  some 
shepherds  AVho  were  interfering  with  them. 

The  blending  together  of  different  traditions  has  produced  a 
confusion  as  to  the  name  of  this  Midianite  chief,  who  presently 
was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  organisation  of  Israel. 
He  is  variously  called  Reuel,  Jethro,  or  Hobab.  Reuel,  or  Raguel, 
means  "  friend  of  God,"  and  may  possibly  be  his  title  as  priest, 
as  he  is  here  described,  of  Midian.  Vexed  at  his  daughters' 
want  of  hospitality  to  their  protector,  he  sent  them  to  bid  him 
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come  and  eat  bread ;  and  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  Jacob 
with  Laban  sprang  up  between  them,  Moses  becoming  his 
shepherd,  and  doubtless,  in  lieu  of  dowry,  giving  his  service  for 
Zipporah,  who  became  his  wife,  and  bore  him  a  son  that  he 
named  Gershom,  "  a  stranger  here." 

Reign  of  Meneptah. — The  tradition  followed  by  St.  Stephen 
makes  the  stay  of  Moses  in  Arabia  extend  to  forty  years ; 
and  our  narrative,  by  its  expression,  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  tJwse  many  days  that  the  Ixing  of  Egypt  died,  is  in 
agreement  with  this.  During  the  long  and  powerful  reign  of 
Rameses  ir.  any  idea  of  revolt  against  his  tyranny  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  the  reign  of  Meneptah  (Seti  ii.),  his 
successor,  witnessed  the  commencement  of  reverses.  Egypt 
soon  became  practically  powerless  beyond  her  frontiers,  while 
at  home  she  was  a  prey  to  moral  decomposition.  Man's 
necessity  is  God's  opportunity;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  their  bondage.  And  God  heard  their 
groaning,  and  God  remembered  His  covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  And  God  saiv  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  God  took  knoicledge  of  them. 

Moses  at  Sinai. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  training 
provided  by  the  wars  or  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  it  was  in  that 
austere  and  imposing  region  called  the  desert  of  Sinai,  a  school 
of  solitude  and  of  exile,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  revealed 
to  him.  The  long,  silent  preparation  of  forty  years  is  gathered 
up  by  the  sacred  narrative  into  one  momentous  and  cliaracter- 
istic  incident.  Now  Moses  teas  keeping  the  flock  of  Jethro  his 
father-in-law,  the  p)riest  of  Midian  :  ancl  he  led  the  flock  to  t/ie 
back  of  the  wilderness,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  unto 
Horeb.  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  variant  names  for  one  mountain,  or 
mountain  system,  whose  precise  locality  is  unknown.  The  Old 
Testament  connects  it  with  Seir  and  Edom  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  or 
with  Teman,  an  Edomite  name  (Judg.  v.  4,  5).  St.  Paul 
knows  only  that  it  is  in  Arabia  (Gal.  iv.  25).  It  is  only  since 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  the 
name  Sinaitic  has  become  specially  attached  to  the  triangular 
peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  But  it  is 
the  revelation,  and  not  the  spot  where  it  was  given,  that  is  im- 
portant. No  matter  where  the  bush  burned,  so  that  it  burned 
for  Moses;  whence  the  voice  cauie,  so  thai  he  heard  it. 
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The  Burning  Bush. — And  wJieu  tJie  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  hush, 
and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  He 
said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither :  'put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  ichereon  thou  standest  is  lioly  ground.  Moreover 
He  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face  ; 
for  he  was  afraid  to  looli  upon  God. 

And  then  came  the  call,  the  commission  to  go  to  deliver  the 
afflicted  people,  for  which  the  time  was  noAv  ripe. 

Egyptologists  give,  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Meneptah,  about  1300  b.c. 
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Ex.  iii.  U,  15,  vi.  1,  2,  3. 
They  that  know  Tliy  Name  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee. 

Now  the  man  Moses  icas  very  meeU,  above  all  the  men  wliich 
ivere  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  (Xum.  xii.  3).  Humility  goes 
with  greatness  of  soul.  Like  Isaiah,  like  Jeremiah,  like  Ezekiel, 
like  all  who  really  have  the  making  of  a  prophet  in  them,  he  at 
first  shrank  from  the  glory  of  the  task  to  Avhich  he  was  called. 
117^0  am  I,  that  I  shmdd  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  But  the 
Divine  promise  of  assistance  does  not  fail  in  such  moments. 
Certainly  I  ir ill  he  with  tJiee ;  and  tJiii<  shcdl  be  a  tolicn  unto 
thee,  that  I  hare  sent  thee:  wJien  thou  had  brought fortli  tlie 
people  out  (f  Egypt,  yp  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

Elohim  and  other  Names  for  God. — But  another  question 
was  inevitable.  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I 
come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The 
God  of  yotir  fathers  hath  sent  me  2mto  you;  and  they  shall  say 
unto  me.  What  is  His  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ? 

The  Patriarc.'hs  tliemselves  had  used  more  than  one  name. 
The  fathers  of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Hebrews  had  from 
time  immemorial  spoken  of  Elohim.  The  nomad  Semites 
had  originally,  no  doubt,  imagined  the  world  to  be  surrounded, 
{)enetrated,  governed  by  myriads  of  active  beings,  each  of  whom 
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was  an  Eloli,  but  had  no  distinguishing  name.  But  in  the 
Bible  Eloltim,  though  a  pkiral  word,  is  treated  as  a  singular, 
showing  how  theology  had  gradually  purified  itself,  by  defying 
syntax  and  insisting  on  a  singular  verb.  EloMm  has  become 
God,  the  supreme  Master  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  word 
generally  throughout  the  Old  Testament  rendered  God. 

But  other  designations  were  in  use :  El,  "  Strong,"  and 
Shaddai,  "Almighty."  Another  name,  or  rather  title,  was 
Elton,  "  Most  High."  Among  kindred  tribes  were  other  names  : 
Baal,  Adon,  Melech  (or  Moloch),  Chemosh,  but  we  have  no 
record,  as  in  Israel,  of  the  moment  of  their  adoption. 

Then  Egypt  abounded  in  names  of  divinities.  How  far  the 
religion  of  the  settlers  had  become  affected  by  what  they  heard 
and  saw  around  them  is  a  difficult  question,  but  we  know  that 
the  names  of  the  sacred  calves  and  bulls  had  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion for  them. 

Another  point  of  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel  was 
now  becoming  a  nation,  and  every  nation  had  a  special  name 
for  its  deity. 

A  critical  moment  had  thus  arrived  both  in  history 
and  theology.  Knowledge  and  thought  do  not  stand  still 
either  in  things  of  heaven  or  things  of  earth.  We  shall 
presently  find  Moses  commissioned  to  say  to  Pharaoh  :  Tims 
saitJi  the  Lord,  Israel  is  My  son,  My  firsthorn  (Ex.  iv.  22). 
Here  is  a  new  idea,  requiring  expression  in  theological 
language.  And  in  Moses'  mind,  at  least,  the  revelations  made 
in  desert  musings  had  brought  conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  God,  never  yet  expressed  in  any  name  or  title. 
But  now  a  new  name,  and  with  it  a  new  tiiith,  was  intro- 
(1uc(mL 

Jehovah. —  This  is  the  name,  wrongly  pronounced  Jeliucah, 
more  correctly  Yalireli  or  Yaliweh.  Its  precise  meaning  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy,  as  well  as  its  origin.  "  I  am  that  I 
am.  I  am  because  I  am.  I  am  who  am.  I  will  be  that  I  will 
be.  I  will  be."  All  these  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  R.Y. 
But  since  the  One  so  called  is  known  as  the  "  Lord  of  Life," 
"the  Existent,"  "the  Eternal,"  are  the  most  adequate  terms 
we  can  adopt  for  the  new  name.  It  puts  God  apart  from, 
and  above,  all  created  being,  and  enthrones  Him  above  the 
manifold  world  of  sense,  and  therefore  marks  one  stage  in  the 
revelation  that  was  to  consummate  itself  in  the  announcement. 
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God  is  a  Spirit ,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worships  Him 
in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

The  God  of  Israel. — But  in  religion,  as  in  everytliing  else,  a 
fresh  stage  involves  loss  as  well  as  gain.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  revelation  of  a  Universal  Father  could  have  come  to  the 
world  in  any  other  way  than  it  has  come  :  through  the  idea  of  a 
protecting  God  of  Israel,  watching  over  one  nation,  directing  it 
and  promoting  its  interests.  But  it  is,  in  its  exclusive  sense, 
a  narrow  idea.  A  tutelary  deity,  in  order  to  protect  the 
tribe  of  his  choice,  must  appear  towards  other  tribes  unkind 
and  even  unjust.  We  shall  find  much  that  may  shock  us 
in  the  Israelite  conception  of  the  God  whom  they  now  began 
to  call  by  a  proper  name. 

The  name  Jehovah  only  appears  eight  times  in  our  English 
Bibles,  though  its  abbreviation,  Jah,  occurs  frequently, 
especially  as  part  of  proper  names.  Instead  of  it  the  word 
Lord,  printed  all  in  capitals,  is  used.  The  reason  of  this  lies 
in  the  extreme  awe  in  which  the  proper  name  was  held,  which 
prevented  its  pronunciation  and  directed  the  substitution  for  it 
of  a  word  meaning  Lord.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Greek 
translation  employed  Kurios,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the 
still  nearer  and  closer  revelation  of  God  in  Him  wliom  we  now 
em2)hatically  acknowledge  as  "Our  Lord." 

And  they  shall  hearl-en  to  thy  voice.  Israel  would  accept  the 
deliverer.  But  it  would  be  very  different  with  Pharaoh.  And 
tJioic  shall  come,  thou  and.  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Efjypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him,  Jehovah,  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
hath  met  with  us  :  and  now  let  us  go,  we  x)ray  thee,  three  days' 
journey  into  the  tcilderuess,  that  ive  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
our  God.  And  I  know  tliat  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  give  you 
leave  to  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hatid. 

It  was  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  before  an  enter- 
prise, he  thought  only  of  its  difficulties ;  but  after  making  up  his 
mind,  he  never  thought  of  difficulty  again.  80  Moses  is  to  see 
at  the  outset  what  there  is  to  overcome.  But  he  has  enougb 
promise  to  make  his  courage  strong.  And  I  will  piut  forth  my 
hand,  and  smite  Egypt  icith  all  my  iconders  which  I  icill  do  in 
the  midst  thereof :  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go.  And  I  will 
give  this  p)eople  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians:  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty :  but 
every   woman   shcdl   ask   of  her    neighbour,    and   of  lier   iiiat 
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sojourneth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment :  and  ye  shall  put  them  ujwn  your  sons,  and  2ipon  your 
daughters  ;  and  ye  sliall  spoil  the  Egyptians. 


XXVII.  SIGNS  AND  WONDERS 

Ex.  iv.-x. 

He  sent  Moses,  His  servant  ;  and  Aaron,  whom  He  had  cliosen.  They 
showed  His  signs  among  them,  and  wonders  in  tlie  land  of  Ham. 

Moses  and  his  Mission. — But  Moses  still  shrank  from  tlio 
gigantic  task.  Even  tlie  loftiest  souls  want  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  outward  and  visible  manifestation  that  the  noble 
purposes  of  which  they  have  dreamed  are  possible.  And  Moses 
answered  and  said,  But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice  ;  for  they  will  say.  The  Loiw  liatlt  not 
appeared  unto  thee. 

Three  signs  were  granted  to  confirm  his  own  faith,  and  to  be 
credentials  of  the  truth  of  his  mission.  His  shepherd's  staff, 
cast  on  the  ground,  would  become  a  serpent.  His  liand,  thrust 
into  his  bosom,  would  become  leprous,  and  then  again  instantly 
clean.     And  if  these  failed,  Nile  water  should  become  blood. 

But  a  new  cause  of  diffidence  presented  itself.  Moses  felt  that 
he  was  no  orator ;  and  to  face  Pharaoh  and  be  silent  would  be 
useless;  to  persuade  the  Hebrews  without  powerful  words  would 
be  impossible.  What  could  one  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue  effect  1  But  here,  too,  he  was  shown  how  the  Divine 
Providence  had  prepared  for  the  Divine  purpose.  Aaron  his 
brother  was  promised  him  as  his  spokesman.  With  these 
assurances  Moses  took  leave  of  his  father-in-law,  and  started 
towards  Egypt  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  But,  even  as  he  went, 
the  thought  of  the  wonders  that  were  to  effect  the  great 
deliverance  was  overclouded  with  the  sense  that  Pharaoh  would 
harden  his  heart  and  would  not  let  the  people  go;  and  an 
incident  is  recorded  of  such  a  strange  nature  that  we  can  only 
see  that  it  indicates  some  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between 
husband  and  wife  about  the  rite  of  circumcision.  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  way  at  the  lodging  place,  that  Jehovah  met  liim, 
and  sought  to  kill  him.     Then  Zipporah  took  a  flint,  and  cut  off 
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the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet ;  and  she  said, 
Surely  a  bridegroom  of  blood  art  thou  to  me.  So  He  let  him 
alone.  Then  she  said,  A  bridegroom  of  blood,  art  than,  because 
of  the  circumcision.  From  Ex.  xviii.  2  it  appears  that 
Zipporah  and  the  children  did  not  proceed  to  ]^>gypt,  but  were 
sent  back  to  the  encampment  of  Jethro. 

Moses  and  Aaron. — Moses  was  still  within  the  district 
known  as  the  Mount  of  God  when  Aaron  met  him,  and  the 
brothers  so  long  separated  embraced.  And  Moses  told  Aaron 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord  whereivith  He  had  sent  him,  and  all 
the  signs  ivhereivith  He  had  cJiarged  him.  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  went  and  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  the  cJ/ildren 
of  Israel. 

Attitude  of  Pharaoh.  —  The  two  then  made  their  first 
a[)pr(jach  to  Pharaoh,  and,  as  usually  happens,  their  lirst  attempt 
at  relief  only  made  matters  worse  for  Israel.  Straw  for  the 
brickmaking  had  hitherto  been  supplied,  but  now  the  labourers 
had  to  collect  it  for  themselves,  and  still  turn  out  as  many 
bricks.  And  yet  Moses  and  Aaron  had  only  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  lead  the  people  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  to  hold  a  religious  meeting,  and  perform  sacrifices 
impossible  in  Egypt,  where  the  animals  required  for  victims 
Avere  sacred. 

Servitude  of  the  Hebrews. — The  hard  condition  to  which 
the  Hebrews  were  now  reduced  is  illustrated,  if  not  actually 
represented,  on  extant  monuments.  A  picture  of  the  time  has 
been  preserved,  in  which  prisoners  of  war  are  seen  engaged  at 
the  various  stages  of  brickmaking.  Some  carry  water  in  jugs 
from  the  tank  hard  l)y,  others  knead  and  cut  up  the  loam, 
others  make  the  bricks  in  earthen  moulds,  or  place  them  in 
rows  to  dry,  others  are  building  a  wall.  Nor  is  a  taskmaster 
wanting,  for  the  overseer  watches  the  workers,  the  words  "  don't 
idle,  the  stick  is  in  my  hands,"  lieing  painted  on  his  lips. 

They  reproach  Moses  and  Aaron.  —  Moses  and  Aaron 
sidlered,  as  tlie  saviours  of  nu'u  always  have  suffered.  All  the 
fault  of  the  increased  misery  and  injustice  was  laid  at  their 
doors.  And  theg  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the  way,  as 
tJiey  came  forth  from  PharaoJi :  and  t/iey  said  tmto  them.  The 
Loan  look  tipon  you,  and  judge  ;  because  ye  have  mad e  our  savour 
to  he  abhorred  in  the  eyps  of  Pliaraoh,  arid  in  tJie  eyps  of  his 
serva?its,  to  put  a  sirnrd  in  their  hand  to  slay  us. 
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The  Egyptian  Magicians  and  the  Plagues. — Tlio  king  had 
professed  ignorance  of  Jeliovali,  of  Avhom  INIoses  spoke,  as  his 
reason  for  refusing  to  let  the  people  go  to  sacrifice.  At  a 
second  interview,  therefore,  the  sign  of  the  rod  changed  to  a 
serpent  was  exhibited  to  prove  Jehovah's  power.  But  the 
magicians,  as  Egyptian  conjurors  can  do  now,  produced  a 
similar  wonder,  though  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods, 
and  the  king  was  not  impressed.  Plagues,  or  strokes,  therefore, 
took  the  place  of  me]:e  signs — 

1.  The  Mle  water  was  turned  to  blood. 

2.  The  land  was  filled  with  frogs. 

3.  Swarms  of  pestilent  insects  rose  from  the  soil — lice,  or,  as 
some  think,  gnats  or  mosquitoes.  This  the  court  magicians, 
who  had  imitated  everything  hitherto,  Avere  unable  to  match, 
and  confessed  it  to  be  the  finger  of  God.  But  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  heart  still. 

4.  Swarms  of  some  kind  of  fly  formed  the  next  i)laguc. 
The  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  unknown.  Some 
think  the  dung-beetle,  or  scarabams,  held  so  sacred  in  Egypt,  is 
intended.  In  any  case,  the  j^lague  was  so  intolerable  that 
Pharaoh  began  to  waver.  He  offered  to  permit  the  sacrifice 
to  be  held  in  Egypt  itself,  or  even  at  a  little  distance ;  but  he 
recalled  the  permission  as  soon  as  the  trouble  was  over. 

5.  A  murrain  among  all  the  beasts  and  cattle  followed,  though 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  as  the  king  ascertained,  not  one  beast  of 
the  Israelites  died.     He  only  hardened  himself  the  more. 

6.  Accordingly,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  ordered  to  take 
handfuls  of  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  and  sprinkle  them  up 
towards  heaven  ;  and  it  became  a  boil  brealiing  fortli  tvith  blains 
upon  man  and  upon  beast.  The  magicians  had  taken  heart,  and 
were  disposed  to  try  once  more  what  their  art  could  do ;  but 
the  boils  were  too  painful : /or  the  boils  were  upon  the  magirians, 
anrl  iqwn  all  the  Egyptians. 

7.  A  most  destructive  thunderstorm,  with  hail,  succeeded, 
devastating  all  orchards,  gardens,  and  cornfields  where  the 
corn  was  in  ear,  only  the  wlieat  and  rye  escaping.  Pharaoh 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  acknowledged  he  had  sinned,  and 
begged  Moses  to  intercede  for  him  ;  but,  the  tempest  over,  he 
l)ccame  as  obstinate  as  before. 

8.  An  unprecedented  visitation  of  locusts  followed. 

9.  A  three  days'  darkness,  so  dense  that  it  could  be    felt. 
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tlieii  stopped  all  iiiovenient  and  life  in  the  land  ;  and  Pliaraoli 
offered  to  let  the  Hebrews,  young  and  old,  go,  but  without 
their  Hocks  and  herds.  But  Moses  declared  that  not  a  lioof 
should  be  left  behind  ;  and  the  monarch  became  obdurate  once 
more,  and  even  ordered  the  brothers  out  of  his  presence,  on 
pain  of  death.  And  Moses  said,  Thou  hast  sjioken  ivell ;  I  loiU 
spc  thy  face  again  no  more. 

These  plagues  are  all  narrated  by  the  historian  as  miracles. 
We  may  perhaps  regard  them  as  miraculous  applications  of 
natural  phenomena,  for,  in  their  degree,  similar  visitations  have 
often  afflicted,  and  still  afflict,  Egypt.  At  least  those  who  have 
seen  the  Red  Nile,  as  it  is  called,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  yearly 
rise,  or  have  suffered  from  the  frogs  and  flies  and  the  dark 
khamsin,  or  dust  storm,  find  no  difficulty  in  realising  the  marvels 
of  Exodus.  The  Almighty  hand  of  God  shows  itself,  not  so 
much  in  the  wonders  themselves,  as  in  their  wide  reach,  their 
intensity,  and  the  quick  succession  in  which  they  came  at  the 
Divine  command.  And  their  horror  is  increased  by  "  a  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  character  and  customs  of  the  country  in 
which  they  occurred.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  river  that  was 
turned  into  blood  :  it  was  the  sacred,  beneficent,  solitary  Nile, 
the  very  life  of  the  State  and  the  people.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  nation  that  was  overrun  by  vermin,  and  doomed  to  see 
the  putrefying  heaps  lying  by  their  houses :  it  was  the 
cleanliest  of  all  ancient  nations,  clothed  in  white  linen, 
anticipating,  in  their  fastidious  delicacy  and  ceremonial 
jturity,  the  habit  of  modern  and  northern  Europe.  It  was 
not  the  ordinary  cattle  that  died  in  the  field,  or  ordinary 
fish  that  died  in  the  river,  or  ordinary  reptiles  that  Avere  over- 
come by  the  rod  of  Aaron :  it  was  the  sacred  goat  of  Mendes, 
the  ram  of  Ammon,  the  calf  of  Heliopolis,  the  bull  Apis,  the 
crocodile  of  Ombos,  the  carp  of  Latopolis.  It  was  not  an 
(jrdinary  land  whose  trees  and  crops  were  smitten  :  it  was  the 
garden  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world.  We  have  to  think  of  the 
long  line  of  green  meadow  and  cornfield,  and  groves  of  palm, 
sycamore  and  fig  tree,  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta,  doubly 
refreshing  from  the  desert  which  it  intersects,  doubly  marvellous 
from  the  river  where  it  springs.  If  these  things  would  have 
been  calamities  anywhere,  they  were  truly  signs  and  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Ham."  ^ 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  v.  vol.  i.  118,  lli\ 
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XXVIII.  THE  DELIVERANCE 

Ex.  xi.-xv. 

See  a  disenchanted  nation 
Spring  like  day  from  desolation  ; 
To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate, 
And  Freedom  leads  it  forth. 

It  is  the  eve  of  tlie  day  wliicli  begins  the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
nation.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  one  plague  more 
u'ill  I  h7'ing  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  Egypt ;  afterwards  he 
will  let  you  go  hence :  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely 
thrust  you  out  hence  cdtogether.  Sp)ealc  noiv  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  let  tlieni  aslc  every  man  of  his  neighhour  (tlie  A.V. 
"  borrow"  is  an  error),  and  every  woman  of  her  neighhour,  jewel  s 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.  The  interchange  of  presents  is  u 
recognised  part  of  Oriental  politeness,  and  it  is  by  a  touch  of 
imagination  that  the  historians  represent  tlie  incident  as  a 
spoliation  of  their  oppressors  by  a  departing  army.  The 
actual  state  of  tilings  is  implied  by  the  statement  that  the 
Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  EgypAians. 
Moreover  the  man  Moses  icas  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh^ s  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  tliepeopile. 
So  great  a  personage  could  not  lie  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
without  a  number  of  rich  presents,  and,  after  all,  what  they 
took  away  would  but  be  payment  for  the  long  years  of  forced 
labour. 

"There  are  some  days  of  which  the  traces  left  on  the  mind  of 
a  nation  are  so  deep  that  the  events  themselves  seem  to  live  on 
long  after  they  liave  been  numbered  with  the  past."  Such  was 
the  night  of  the  month  Ahib,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
Nisan,  which  saw  the  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  A7id 
it  came  to  j^xtss  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  rcent  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  nig] it  to  he 
much  ohserved  unto  the  Lord  for  bringing  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt :  this  is  that  night  of  the  Lord,  to  he  much  ohserved  of 
all  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their  genercdions. 

The  Tenth  Plague. — Moses  had  announced  the  coming  stroke 
of  doom,  which  should  at  last  bring  the  deliverance,  before  he 
6 
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we7it  out  from  Phamolt  in  hot  anger.  The  Hebrews  had  also 
been  prepared  for  it;  The  elders  of  Israel  had  been  summoned 
to  Moses,  and  directed  to  make  preparations  for  the  sacred 
meal  to  be  presently  described,  and  to  mark  every  Hebrew  door 
with  blood,  that  the  avenging  angel  might  pass  over  it,  on 
his  mission  of  death  to  the  Egyptians.  "  Then  dimly  we  see 
and  hearj  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  that  night,  the 
stroke  which  at  last  broke  the  heart  of  the  king  and  made  him 
let  Israel  gO;"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  michiight,  the  Loud 
smote  alt  the  first-horn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto  the  first-horn  of 
his  cajdive  tJiat  was  in  the  dungeon;  and  all  the  first-horn 
of  cattle.  And  PJiaraoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his 
servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  icas  a  great  cry 
in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  ichere  there  icas  not  one 
dead.  And  he  called  forth  Moses  and  Aaron  hy  night, 
and  said.  Rise  up,  get  you  forth  from  among  my  people,  hoth 
ye  and  the  children  of  Israel;  and  go,  serve  the  Lord,  as 
ye  have  said.  TaJie  hoth  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have 
said,  and  he  gone ;  and  hless  me  also.  And  the  Egyptians 
ivere  urgent  upjon  the  people,  to  send  them  out  of  the  land, 
in  haste  ;  for  they  said,  We  he  all  dead  men.  And  the  people 
took  their  dough  hefore  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-trougJis 
heing  hound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders.  .  .  And 
the  Lord  gave  the  jieople  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  they  let  them  have  what  they  asked.  And  they  spoiled 
the  Egyptians. 

From  a  surviving  monument  we  learn  that  Meneptah 
lost  during  his  lifetime  a  son  "  who  sat  on  his  throne,"  that 
is,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government. 

The  Passover.  1 — In  the  feast  of  the  Pesach,  Pascha,  or 
**  Passover,"  the  flight  of  the  Israelites,  its  darkness,  its  hurry, 
and  confusion,  was  acted,  year  by  year,  as  in  a  sacred  drama. 
Each  householder  assembled  his  family  around  him.  The 
feast  was  within  the  house.  The  animal  slain  and  eaten  on 
the  occasion  was  itself  a  memorial  of  the  pastoral  state  of  the 
people.  The  shepherds  of  Goshen,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
could  all  furnish  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year  from 
the  sheep  or  from  the  goats.  This  was  to  be  roasted  whole, 
and  served  up  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread. 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  V.  voL  i.  122,  123. 
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Night  falls ;  the  stars  come  out ;  the  bright  luooii  is  in  the 
sky ;  the  household  gathers  round,  and  then  takes  place  the 
meal,  of  which  every  part  is  marked  by '  the  almost  frantic 
haste  of  the  first  celebration,  when  Pharaoh's  messengers  were 
expected  every  instant  to  break  in  with  the  command.  Get  you 
forth,  from  among  my  i^eople.  The  guests  of  each  household  at 
the  moment  of  the  meal  rise  and  stand  round  the  table  on  their 
feet.  Their  feet,  usually  bare  within  the  house,  are  shod 
as  for  a  journey.  Each  member  of  the  house  holds  a  staff,  as 
if  for  immediate  departure ;  the  long  Eastern  garments  of  the 
men  are  girt  up,  for  the  same  reason,  round  their  loins.  The 
roasted  lamb  is  torn  to  pieces,  each  snatching  in  his  eager 
fingers  the  morsel  which  he  might  not  else  have  time  to  eat, 
Not  a  fragment  is  left  for  the  morning,  as  if  it  would  find  them 
gone  and  far  away.  The  cakes  of  bread  which  they  break  and 
eat  are  tasteless  from  the  want  of  leaven,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  leisure  to  prepare  it.  And  finally,  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
deliverance  is  always  present.  This  character  was  stamped 
upon  the  ceremony  by  the  wine-cups  of  blessing,  and  the  long- 
sustained  hynni,  from  the  113th  to  the  118th  Psalm,  of  which 
the  thrilling  parts  must  ahvays  have  been  those  which  sing  how 
Israd  nu'iit  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacoh  from  a  people 
of  strange  language. 

The  Paschal  Feast.— And,  alone  of  Jewish  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over has  outlasted  the  Jewish  polity  and  overleaped  the 
boundaries  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities. 
The  name  of  the  Paschal  feast,  in  the  largest  proportion 
of  Christendom,  is  still  the  name  of  the  greatest  Christian 
holiday.  The  Paschal  lamb  has  become  for  us  symbolical 
of  the  greatest  of  all  events.  The  Christian  Eucharist, 
while  it  recalls  a  greater  deliverance,  still  adds,  every  time  it  is 
celelirated,  a  new  link  to  the  ever-increasing  historical  chain 
that  connects  us  as  a  Church  with  the  Church  of  Israel,  born 
on  that  momentous  night,  and  connects  us  as  individuals  who 
love  and  reverence  freedom  with  that  emancipation  of  Israel. 
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XXIX.  THE  EED   SEA 

Ex.  xiii.-xv. 

Sound  the  lond  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea  ! 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed — His  people  are  free. 
Sing  !  for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  is  broken, 

His  chariots,  and  horsemen,  all  splendid  and  brave, 
How  vain  was  their  boasting  !  the  Lord  hath  but  spoken. 

And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 

Numbers  of  the  Israelites. — And  the  children  of  Israel 
journeyed  from  Barneses  to  Succoth,  ahont  six  hundred 
thousand  on  foot,  that  icere  men,  beside  children.  And  a 
mixed  midtitude  imit  up  cdso  icith  them;  and  floclis,  and 
herds,  even  very  iiinch  cattle. 

This  brief  account  implies  a  vast  amount  of  previous  prepara- 
tion and  of  organisation,  of  which  our  narratives  make  no 
mention.  If  the  number  of  men  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate, 
it  may  be  computed  that  quite  two  million  people  were 
assembled  under  jMoses. 

Their  Organisation. — Ihit  even  if  reduced  to  a  hundredth 
part,  the  Aast  liost  M^ould  have  been  incapable  of  concerted 
action  without  long  preparation.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  some 
organisation  in  the  mention  of  elders  and  scribes  or  writers, 
which  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  officers  who  super- 
ijitended  the  gangs  of  workmen,  as  described  in  Ex.  v.  And 
we  knoAv,  too,  that  tlie  trilje  was  divided  into  families  or 
clans,  and  these  into  households,  each  of  whicli  had  its 
liereditary  scheik  or  chief,  and  these  again  into  subdivisions, 
luimed  households.  So  that  we  can  imagine  how  a  large  body 
might  be  quickly  assembled  at  Kaamses,  the  rendezvous,  ready 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  gather  up  contingents  from 
the  other  settlements  as  it  proceeded.  Indeed,  a  similar  migration 
of  Hedawin  tribes  from  the  very  district  occupied  by  the  Israehtes 
lias  been  witnessed  in  our  own  days.  In  one  night  the  wliole  popu- 
lation of  the  Wady  Tumilat,  in  the  Goshen  of  the  Bible,  decamped 
with  their  ilocks  and  herds,  rather  than  submit  to  taxation. 

The  Route  to  Palestine. — The  direct  route  to  Palestine,  by 
I'elusium,  was  dangerous ;  first,  from  the  Egyptian  troops  guard- 
ing the  frontier  wall;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  Philistine 
power.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people 
go,  that  God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
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rhiUstines,  although  that  icas  near  ;  for  God  saiiJ,  Lest  perad- 
venture  the  people  repent  ichen  they  see  tear,  and  they  ret^irn  to 
Egypt. 

Still,  in  all  probability  the  march  coininenced  in  this  north- 
easterly direction.  "We  possess  in  the  British  Museum  the 
account  of  a  journey  made  from  Kaamses  in  pursuit  of  two 
fugitive  slaves.  It  Avas  written  at  least  three  thousand  years 
ago,  perhaps  not  long  before  the  Exodus.  The  writer  tells  how 
he  started  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  third  summer  month, 
arrived  on  the  tenth  at  Segol  in  Succoth,  on  the  twelfth  at 
Khetam,  where  he  learned  that  the  fugitives  had  turned  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  towards  Migdol.  We  have  here  the 
very  biblical  names,  and  the  very  road  of  the  Israelites. 
From  Pithom  their  route  followed  what  is  now  the  Freshwater 
Canal.  Succoth  was  a  district  or  name  (Sethroitic),  which 
received  its  name  Succoth  (tents)  from  its  nomad  settlers. 
Segol  was  between  lakes  Bahtl  and  Timsah.  Khetam,  or 
Etham,  is  identified  with  Tel-Defenneh  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Here  fugitives  without  a  pass  would  come  in 
sight  of  the  guarded  Avail,  and  turn  in  dismay  to  the  south- 
east. The  Israelites  Avho  had  been  sent  away  might  have  passed 
the  guards  and  taken  the  old  caravan  route  to  Syria  through  the 
wilderness,  but  they  dared  not  attempt  it.  They  turned,  there- 
fore, ])ut  not  Avithout  guidance.  And,  Jehovah  went  hefore  them 
by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  icay  ;  and  by  night 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light ;  that  they  might  go  by 
day  and  by  night :  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  or 
fire  by  night  departed  not  from  before  the  people. 

The  Pursuit. — And  noAv  Ave  find  them  encamped  before  Pi- 
hahiroth,  betAveen  Migdol  and  the  sea,  before  Baal-Zephon. 
Here  Ave  come  into  a  region  whereon  controversy  still  rages. 
Migdol  means  "  toAver,"  and  there  Avere  no  doubt  more  places  of 
the  name  than  one,  and  Pi-hahiroth  and  Baal-Zephon  still  Avait  for 
satisfactory  identification.  We  do  not  even  knoAV  Avhat  the 
sea  Avhich  lay  to  the  east  of  the  fugitives  Avas  :  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  Sirbonic  Lake,  a  long  sheet 
of  Avater  to  the  oast  of  Port  Said,  Milton's 

Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  j\rouiit  Casius, 

have  each  a  claim.  All  that  is  plain  is  that  the  Egyptians 
thought  they  had  them  an  easy  prey,  shut  in  by  sea  and  Avilder- 
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ncss,  and  the  guarded  line  of  towers  to  the  north-east.  AVeeks, 
nay  months,  must  have  elapsed  since  the  start ;  for  Egypt,  from 
king  to  meanest  peasant,  would  be  engaged  in  mourning  and 
enbalming  their  dead,  a  period  demanding  seventy  days. 
Moses  Avould  make  good  use  of  this  delay  in  organising  his 
forces,  hut  he  could  not  turn  them  into  brave  warriors  all  at 
once ;  and  when  at  last  they  heard  that  the  horses  and  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  were  in  hot  ]tursuit,  they  were  sore  afraid,  and 
accused  j\ loses  of  bringing  them  from  that  country  of  sepulchral 
.monuments,  to  die  and  lie  unburied  in  the  wilderness.  They 
knew  not  what  a  wonderful  deliverance  Avas  at  hand. 

A?id  Moses  sfretclied  out  his  licmd  over  the  sea;  and  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  hack  Ijy  a  stro7ig  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  icaters  icere  divided. 
A)id  the  children  of  Israel  loent  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  ground  :  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  Arid  the  EgyxMans x>i(rsued,  and 
went  in  after  them,  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  all  Pharaoh's 
horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen. 

Destruction  of  the  Egyptians. — Yain  pursuit!  The  heavy 
wheels  sank  in  the  sand  and  mud,  and  as  the  last  of  the  flying- 
Hebrews  reached  the  eastern  shore,  Moses  once  more  stretched 
out  his  rod,  aiid  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength  iclien  the  morning 
apjieared.  .  .  .  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  cliariots, 
and  the  horsemen,  even  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  icent  in  after 
them  into  the  sea ;  there  remained  not  so  miLch  as  one  of  them. 


XXX.  AFTER  THE  DELIVERANCE 

Ex.  xv.-xvii.  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  1-15. 

Praise  to  the  Conqueror,  praise  to  the  Loi'd, 

His  word  was  our  arrow,  His  breath  was  our  sword  ! — 

Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story  . 

Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of  her  pride? 
For  the  Lord  hath  looked  out  from  His  jiillar  of  glory, 

And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dashed  in  the  tide. 
Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea  ! 
Jehovah  has  triumphed — His  people  are  free. 

The  Song  of  Triumph. — For  the  horses  of  Pharaoh  went  in 
wit]/  his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the 
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Lord  hroiujlit  arjahi  the  waters  of  the  sea  upo?i  them ;  hut  the 
children  of  Israel  icallxed  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
And  Miriam  theprojjhetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand  ;  and  all  the  icomen  luent  out  after  her  icith  timbrels 
and  Lcith  dances.  And  Miriam'  answered  them,  Sijig  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider 
hath  He  throicn  into  the  sea. 

The  timbrels,  or  tambourines,  were  doubtless  part  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  dancing  choir  of  maidens  cele- 
brating victory  with  song  and  dance — which  became  a  Hebrew 
custom,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  the 
welcome  given  to  Saul  and  David  after  the  victory  over 
Goliath  (see  also  Ps.  Ixviii.  25) — may  also  be  traced  to  Egypt, 
where  even  now  the  young  women  dance  out  to  greet  the 
rising  of  the  Nile. 

The  verse  chanted  also  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  Hebrew 
triumph.  There  was  no  pride  of  prowess  in  it.  All  glory  is 
ascribed  to  God. 

Whatever  were  the  means  employed  by  the  Almighty,  what- 
ever was  the  path  which  He  made  for  Himself  in  the  great 
■waters,  ivhere  His  footsteps  were  not  Jcnoivn,  it  was  to  Him,  and 
not  to  themselves,  that  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  look  as 
the  source  of  their  escape.  Other  nations  praised  their  own 
great  captains  and  their  own  conquering  hosts.  The  strain  of 
Israel,  the  tone  of  all  the  national  poetry,  is  this — 

Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song. 

Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war ;  Jehovah  is  His  name. 

Privations  of  the  Israelites. — Alas  for  poor  human  nature  i 
Hardly  have  the  strains  of  rejoicing  died  away  Mdien  the  deliver, 
ance  is  forgotten  in  the  inevitable  privation  and  suffering  of  such 
a  march  as  was  before  Israel.  Man  is  sensitive  to  his  present 
misfortunes  only.  What  he  has  suffered  appears  of  small 
amount  by  comparison  with  what  he  is  suffering.  Hunger  and 
thirst  caused  the  slaves  of  yesterday  to  regret  the  onions  of 
Egypt,  and  the  life  of  relative  abundance  which  they  had 
enjoyed  there. 

So  Moses  led  Israel  onward  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  went 
out  into  the  ivilderness  of  Shir  ;  and  they  vent  three  days  in  the 
unlderness,  and  found  no  icater. 

The  Sea  of  S'uph.— The  original,  here  translated  "Red  Sea," 
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is  "Sea  of  Siipli " ;  and  from  Deut.  i.  1,  Siipli  appears  to  be  a 
place  in  the  land  of  Edom,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  which  is  the  water  usually  in  the  Eible  called 
Sea  ofSaph  (Xum.  xxi.  4  ;  1  Kings  ix.  26).  The  Bed  Sea  was 
a  much  larger  term,  denoting  all  the  seas  washing  the  coasts  of 
Arabia ;  whether  the  Sea  of  Sdph  also  had  this  large  designa- 
tion is  doubtful.  But  Supli  means  "  weeds,"  and  sea  of  weeds 
was  a  term  applicable  to  any  of  the  marshy  lakes  on  the  north- 
east of  Egypt. 

Shur  and  the  Route  of  the  Israelites. — The  word  Shur  means 
"  wall,"  and  appears  frequently  as  a  well-known  place  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  phrases  like  fill  thou  comest  to  SJmr 
orer  against  Egypt.  But  we  are  in  entire  ignorance  of  its 
locality;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in 
Xumbers,  instead  of  Siiur  the  narrative  gives  Etam,  which,  we 
have  seen,  may  be  identified  with  Khetam^  or  Tel-Defenneh 
on  the  Pelusian  Nile.  The  fact  is,  that  from  the  time  the 
Israelites  reached  the  sea  which  they  crossed  till  we  find  them 
on  known  ground  at  Ezion-Geber  (K'um.  xxxiii.  35),  all  their 
movements  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  We  have  a  long  list 
of  camping-places,  but  where  to  place  the  names  on  the  map 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  and  though  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
wanderers  is  full  of  interest,  it  must  be  done  Mdth  a  mind  held 
in  suspense.  We  cannot  put  our  finger  even  on  8inai.  Erom 
Xum.  xxxiii.  10  we  gather  that  the  march  of  the  first  few  days 
brought  them  to  the  Sea  of  Suph,  i.e.  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  but 
in  what  direction  they  had  crossed  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  is 
pure  conjecture. 

Three  days'  man-h  brought  them  to  bitter  or  salt  i:>ools,  hence 
called  Marah,  "bitter,"  where  the  objectionable  taste  was 
corrected  by  infusing  the  water  with  a  tree  which  the  Lord 
showed  Moses.  The  great  leader  seized  the  occasion  for 
the  first  of  liis  moral  exhortations,  to  hearlien  to  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,  and  give  ear  to  His  commandments. 

Elim.  —  The  name  given  to  the  next  camping  -  ground, 
]£lim,  the  great,  or  strong,  trees,  marks  the  excitement  with 
which  its  seventy  tall  palms  were  seen  after  the  scanty  herbage 
of  a  rocky  region. 

The  Wilderness  of  Sin. — The  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month 
after  their  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  found  Israel  in 
the    wilderness    of    Sin,   clangouring  for   food,  and    regretting 
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Egypt,  where  they  had  sat  by  the  flesh-pot  a,  and  eaten  bread  to 
thefuIJ. 

The  Gift  of  Manna. — Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behoht, 
I  icitl  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you.  This  bread  was  a  small 
round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  And  ivheu 
the  (•hildren  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  What  is 
it  ?  (nianhu),  for  they  icist  not  ivhat  it  was.  Tlie  word  man 
also  means  a  gift ;  and  from  one  or  other  of  the  words,  between 
which  there  is  a  play,  the  new  food  was  called  manna. 

Of  this  each  was  to  gather  for  his  family  a  bowl  (omer). 
The  omer  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  homer,  which  was  a 
regular  measure  containing  ten  ephahs.  The  omer  (or  gomer),  a 
common  domestic  vessel  often  used  as  a  measure,  was  only  a 
tenth  of  an  ephah,  or  about  five  pints.  Only,  to  avoid  work  on 
the  Sabbath,  twice  the  quantity  was  to  be  collected  the  day 
before.  At  all  other  times,  if  kept  over  a  night  it  became 
uneatable.  On  the  evening  before  the  first  appearance  of 
manna  a  quantity  of  quails  fell  in  the  camp. 

"Water  Famine  at  Rephidim. — At  the  next  halt,  Rephidim, 
"  restings,"  the  scarcity  of  water  made  itself  felt.  The  people 
turned  on  Moses  as  the  author  of  their  suffering.  Wherefore 
Itast  thou  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  tolcill  us  and  our  cliildren 
and  our  cattle  icith  thirst  ?  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
saying.  What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people  ?  they  be  almost  ready 
to  stone  me. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pass  on  before  tJte  people,  and 
take  ivith  thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith 
thou  smotest  the  river,  talce  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  Iicill 
stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  roch  in  Horeb  ;  and  thoiL  shalt 
smite  the  roch,  and  there  shall  come  luater  out  of  it,  that  the 
people  may  drink.  It  was  to  be  the  answer  to  the  despondent 
question,  Is  Jehovah  a^nong  us  or  not?  Massah  "temptation," 
and  Meribah  "  strife,"  became  names  of  the  place  where  the 
uiiracle  occurred. 

Battle  with  the  Amalekites. — And  now,  according  to  the 
order  of  events  in  the  narrative  of  Exodus,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  peninsula  they  were,  they  came  into  collision  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nomadic  tribes  accustomed  to  wander  over  it, 
who  would  naturally  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  huge  body  of 
people  like  Israel.  The  Amalekites,  closely  related  to  the 
Edomites,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  fell  upon  them  wliilc  at  rest 
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ill  tlie  oasis.  And  here  in  their  first  hattle,  as  at  the  crossing 
of  the  sea,  Jeliovah's  niiglit  was  shown  and  acknowledged. 
Moses,  indeed,  acted  as  a  prudent  leader.  He  picked  out  a  body 
of  lighting  men  and  put  them  under  the  command  of  Joshua, 
of  whom  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time.  But  he  betook  him- 
self to  prayer  on  an  eminence,  and,  with  the  rod  in  his  hands, 
which  were  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  saw  Anialek  discom- 
fited icith  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  j^'i'et'ailed :  and  irhen  lie  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalel'  prevailed.  Jewish  tradition  identifies 
this  Hur  with  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
And,  Jehovali  said^  unto  Moses,  Write  tliis  for  a  memorial  in  a 
hool',  and  reliearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  I  luill  utterly 
put  out  tlie  remembrance  of  Amalelc  from  under  heaven.  This 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  book,  "  The  Wars  of 
Jehovah,"  quoted  Numbers  xxi.  14. 

An  altar,  called  Jehovah-nissi,  commemorated  the  victory,  for 
he  said  Jehovah  is  my  Banner ;  and  from  the  somewhat  obscure 
verse  that  ends  the  chapter  (Ex.  xvii.),  we  may  perhaps  gather 
that  a  monument,  with  a  hand  upon  it  as  an  emblem  of  power, 
and  especially  of  power  to  be  directed  against  Amalek,  was 
■there  set  up.  (See  R.Y.  marg.)  There  is  some  reason  for 
placing  this  struggle  with  Amalek,  as  well  as  the  visit  to  Jethro, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  Wanderings. 


XXXI.  SIXAI  AND  THE  DECALOGUE 

Ex.  xviii.-xx. ;  Dkut.  v. 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

]5ut  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

Alliance  with  the  Midianites. — A  pleasant  picture  of  peace 
and  friendship  follows  immediately  that  of  Israel's  first  experi- 
ence of  liand  to  hand  conflict.     Emboldened  by  the  overthrow 
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of  the  rival  nomad  tribe  of  Amalek,  that  of  the  Midianite 
Jcthro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  made  an  allianee  with  the  Hebrews, 
whieh  was  to  be  lasting  with  the  Kenite  branch  of  that  tribe. 
It  was  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  great  leader,  for  it  not 
only  united  him  once  more  to  his  wife  and  sons,  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated,  but  also,  through  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  Jetliro,  enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  great  reform  in  the 
organisation  of  the  people.  Hitherto  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  among  a  numerous  people,  not  yet  become  a  nation, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Moses  alone,  a  burden  which  Jethro  saw 
would  soon  wear  out  one  man,  however  gifted. 

Appointment  of  Judges. — He  therefore  advised  him  to 
delegate  his  judicial  functions  in  all  but  the  great  matters 
to  ahle  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  trutli,  hating  unjust 
gain.  Moses  took  the  advice,  and,  organisation  by  districts 
being  impossible,  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  divisions,  by 
which  even  as  few  as  only  ten  persons  would  have  a  recognised 
president  or  head  to  decide  disputes. 

And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them 
heads  over  the  -people,  rulers  of  thousands,  riders  of  hundreds, 
rulers  of  Jifties,  and  riders  of  tens.  And  they  judged  the  peopile 
at  all  seasons:  the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  hut 
every  small  matter  they  judged  themselves.  Without  some  such 
preparation  the  work  of  legislation  that  was  soon  to  begin 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  now  the  camp  at  Rephidim 
might  l3reak  up,  and  the  host  might  advance  to  Sinai. 

The  Locality  of  Mount  Sinai. — Where  was  Sinai  "the 
jagged,"  or  "Horeb  the  bare,"  as  some  narrators  prefer  to  call 
it,  the  jMountain  of  God,  an  awful  sacred  peak,  as  all  consent  it 
was  ?  Traveller  after  traveller  has  searched  the  peninsula  to 
find  a  locality  into  which  all  the  details  preserved  by  the  tradi- 
tions will  fit,  and  one  after  another  has  come  away  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind,  but  unable  to  convince  others.  Indeed,  for  most 
of  the  details,  touched  as  they  are  by  poetry  and  imagination, 
and  coloured  by  natural  features  common  to  the  whole  won- 
drous district,  many  spots  present  a  suitable  scene.  The  heights 
known  as  Mount  Serbal,  Jebel  Mousa,  Jebel  Sena,  Ras 
Sasafeh,  by  tradition,  by  peculiarities  of  position  and  structure, 
claim  each — as  the  many  ^^gean  islands  claim  the  honour  of 
Homer's  birth — the  glory  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Yet  it  is 
whispered  by  some  scholars  now,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
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sacred  place,  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  though  for  ever  this  must 
bear  the  name  8inaitic,  but  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
To  march  straight  across  between  the  two  gulfs  and  join  the 
Shasu,  Egypt's  enemies,  would  be  the  natural  course  for 
fugitives  from  Pharaoh.  To  turn  southwards  and  penetrate 
the  peninsula  would  be  to  run  against  the  garrisons  which 
guarded  the  mines.  They  could  not  have  passed  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  But  we  are  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  interest  of  the  question  of  the  position  of  Sinai  is 
absor])ing ;  and  yet  how  little  it  matters  where  that  moment 
passed  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  world's  moral  law,  of  those 
Te?i  Words  in  which,  once  and  for  ever,  the  religion  and  the 
genius  of  Israel  enshrined,  in  form  as  firm  and  enduring  as  the 
granite  slabs  on  which  they  were  afterwards  engraved,  precepts 
of  conduct  at  once  so  human  and  so  divine. 

Place  of  Sinai  in  History. — But  Israel  received  more  than 
a  code  of  law  at  Sinai.  They  received  a  religion.  This 
mysterious  peak,  which  eludes  the  search  of  the  explorer, 
became,  as  all  after  ages  believed,  the  starting-point  alike  of 
their  history  and  their  faith.  Their  earliest  poetry  speaks  of 
the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  as  Israel's  God,  under  the  ligure 
of  a  triumphant  Divine  march,  which  always  begins  at  Sinai. 

Deborah  sings — 

Jehovah,  tcheii  thou  icentest  fortli  out  of  Seir, 

When  tliou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edoni, 

The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  also  dropped. 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  icater. 

The  mountains  flowed  down  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 

Even  yon  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah,,  the  God  of  Israel 
,  (Judg.  v.). 

S(j  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  we  read  : 

Jeliovah  came  from  Si^iai, 

And  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1). 

Ps.  Ixviii.  and  the  psalm  of  Habakkuk  have  the  same  image. 

And  in  the  more  restrained,  but  still  highly  poetical,  narrative  of 
Exodus,  we  see  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  marked  religious  epoch. 

And  Moses  went  up)  unto  Cjod,  and  God  called,  unto  him  out 
of  the  mountain,  saying,  Thusi  sJudt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacoh, 
and  tell  tlie  children  of  Israel ;  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto 
the  Egyptians,  and  hoir  I  hare  you  on  eagle's  icings^  and  hroitght 
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you  unto  Myself.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  My  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  My  covenant,  then  ye  shall  he  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
Me  above  all  peoples  :  for  all  the  earth  is  Mine :  arid  ye  shall  be 
nnto  Me  a  Icingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation. 

Appearances  of  God. — The  Bible  is  full  of  theophanies, 
that  is,  appearances  of  God  to  judge  or  deliver.  He  is  not 
really  seen.  It  wonld  have  been  death  to  look  upon  Him. 
But  His  presence  is  felt  in  awful  and  solemn  moments,  marked 
by  flame  and  tumult,  the  lightning  flash,  and  the  thunder-peal ; 
though  it  is  not  in  these  that  the  Lord  is,  but,  as  to  Elijah,  in 
the  still  small  ^'oice  of  conscience,  as  to  JNfoses,  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  But  it  is 
naturally  on  the  awe-inspiring  sights  and  sounds  that  recollec- 
tion dwells;  and  poetry,  and  tradition,  that  is  half  poetry, 
always  enhance  the  mystery  and  the  terror.  Through  what 
has  come  down  to  us  we  dindy  see  how  Israel  on  that 
memorable  day  drew  very  near  to  God,  and  yet  shrank 
appalled  from  the  thought  of  meeting  Him  :  how  they  saw  not 
Jehovah,  but  yet  were  to  believe  that  He  was  there.  A  three 
days'  ceremonial  2)urification  prepared  them  for  something  very 
solemn.  Bounds  were  set  to  prevent  too  near  approach  to  the 
awful  mount,  and  the  strictest  charge  was  given  against  trans- 
gression of  the  limits. 

And  it  came  to p)ass  on  the  third  day,  wltpn  it  was  morning, 
that  there  were  thunders  and  liyhtninys,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon 
the  mount,  and  a  voice  of  a  trwmpet  exceeding  loud  ;  and  cdl  the 
people  that  icere  in  the  camp  trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth 
the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  God  ;  and  they  stood  at  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  teas  altogether  on 
smoke,  because  Jehovah  descended  upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  ichole  motint 
quaked  greatly.  And  ulien  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  Moses  spalce,  and  God  answered  Him  by  a  voice. 

The  Ten  Commandments. — This  account  by  one  narrator  is 
immediately  followed  by  another  from  a  different  hand, 
describing  more  briefly  the  manner  taken  to  prevent  a  too 
close  approach  of  the  people ;  and  then  comes  the  well-known 
twentieth  chapter,  containing  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten  Words, 
which,  though  given  originally  only  to  Israel,  have  proved  to  be 
suitable  to  every  nation,  and  will  be,  as  in  all  past  ages,  during 
all  succeeding  asres  the  ''  Commandments  of  God." 
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XXXII.  THE  GOLDEN  CALF 
Ex.  XX.  18-23,  xxiv.-xxxii. 

The  Man  who  went  the  cloud  within 

Is  gone  and  vanished  quite  ; 
"He  coraeth  not"  the  people  cries, 

"Nor  bringeth  God  to  sight": 
"  Lo  !   these  thy  gods  that  safety  give, 

Adore  and  keep  the  feast ! " 
Deluded  and  deluding  cries 

The  Prophet's  brother-priest : 
And  Israel  all  bows  down  to  fall 

Before  the  gilded  beast. 

For  the  sake  of  producing  a  solemn  and  vivid  impression, 
History  is  compelled  to  represent  as  having  taken  place  in  a 
single  thrilling  moment  what  in  reality  occurred  slowly,  and  was 
developed  from  point  to  point.  This  poeti(;al  presentment  of  the 
past  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  sacred  narrative.  Thus 
we  carry  away  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  the  impression  that 
not  only  the  "  Ten  Words  "  were  spoken  in  that  awful  moment 
of  darkness  and  storm  from  Sinai,  when  all  the  people  saw  fJie 
thumierings,  and  the  Ugldnimjs,  and  the  voice  of  the  triiwj)et, 
aiid  the  mountain  smoking,  and  stood  afar  off,  but  also  that  the 
series  of  laws  contained  in  Avhat  is  called  "  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant  or  Alliance  "  (Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33)  were  at  once,  and 
all  at  once,  communicated  to  the  Lawgiver.  So,  too,  we  are  apt 
to  come  away  from  the  accoiuit  of  the  Sinaitic  revelation  with 
the  feeling  that  there,  in  the  initial  stage  of  her  religion,  Israel 
had  acqiured  a  knowledge  of  God  and  His  character  complete 
and  tinal.  But  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  show  us  it  was 
not  so.  Even  the  one  most  prominent  truth,  so  vitally  neces- 
sary, that  the  Divine  Being  is  invisible,  nor  can  be  presented 
under  any  form,  in  spite  of  the  second  commandment,  was 
scarcely  grasped  even  by  Moses  himself.  Even  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  draw  near  unto  the  thick  darkness  Avhere  God  was 
and  listen,  but,  as  we  shall  find,  asked  to  be  shown  the  Divine 
Person.  And  Aaron  and  the  people  almost  immediately  con- 
trived a  visible  representation  of  God. 

The  Covenant. — A  great  religious  ceremony  had  inaugurated 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant :    Aaron,  Nadab,  and    Abihu,  and 
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seventy  elders  had  g»jiie  as  near  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as 
was  permitted,  and  worshipped  afar  off,  till  Moses  came  and 
told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgment s; 
and  all  the  i^eople  answered  icith  one  voice  and.  said,  All  the 
loords  'which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  loill  ice  do. 

Then  the  Lawgiver  ivrote  all  the  words.  Learned  men  can 
still  read  writings  as  ancient,  more  ancient,  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  in  the  strange  wedge-like  characters  on  Assyrian 
bricks  and  cylinders*  The  latter  was  the  official  scri})t  of 
Canaan  before  the  Exodus,  as  we  know  from  the  Tel-el- Amarna 
tablets,  but  whether  the  Bene-Israel  ever  used  it  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards  that  Ave  first  come  upon 
specimens  of  the  archaic  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  letters,  which 
are  the  ancestors  of  our  own  alphabet. 

Then  he  I'ose  early  in  the  morning,  and  huilded  an  altar  under 
the  mount,  and  twelve  p)illars,  according  unto  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  pillar  (Heb.  matsebah)  was  later  a  forbidden 
thing  (Lev.  xxvi.  1),  for  it  became  connected  with,  or  suggestive 
of,  idolatry.  Burnt-offerings  were  then  consumed  on  the  altar, 
and  thank-offerings  presented,  by  young  men  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  there  being  as  yet  ]io  priests. 

Then  followed  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Covenant.  And 
Moses  took  half  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basons  :  and  half  of 
the  blood  he  sp)rinkled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  tlte  book  of  the 
covenant  [see  above],  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  ; 
and  they  said,  All  tlmt  the  Lord  hath  spoken  icill  we  do  and  be 
obedient  And  Moses  took  the  blood  and  sprinlded  it  on  the 
p)eople,  and  said.  Behold,  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  ivith  you  concerning  all  these  ivords. 

Among  Arab  tribes  alliances  are  confirmed  by  sharing  or 
interchanging  blood.  The  blood  that  reddened  the  altar  of 
God  and  the  people  made  them  one  Avith  Him  in  a  close 
covenant  or  bond. 

Then  the  selected  few  Avent  up,  and  they  saAV  the  God  of 
Israel,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  HebrcAvs  Ave  read  JNIoses  saw 
God,  u'lio  is  invisible  (Heb.  xi.  27).  They  had  a  vision  of  glory, 
Avliich,  in  its  Oriental  manner,  the  narratiA'e  tries  to  present 
under  the  figure  of  precious  stones, — as  the  Seer  of  Patmos  does 
the  glory  of  the  jS'cav  Jerusalem, — and  realised  that  they  Avere  in 
the  presence  of  Him  who  from  this  time  forth  would  be  knoAvn 
as  Israel's  God. 
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Withdrawal  of  Moses. — Presently  Moses  is  summoned  to 
the  mount  to  receive  the  Tables  of  granite,  with  the  Com- 
mandments graven  on  them ;  and  lie  rose  np,  and  Joshua  Ms 
minister,  and  leaving  the  camp  under  tlie  charge  of  Aaron  and 
Hur,  he  icas  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

Apostasy  of  the  Israelites. — The  master-mind  withdrawn, 
their  new  rehgious  lessons  were  speedily  forgotten  by  a  people 
brouglit  up  amid  a  host  of  deities,  each  of  wliich  had  not  one 
but  many  visible  representatives,  known  by  the  shape  of  bull, 
or  hawk,  or  serpent,  or  grotesque  form  compounded  of  different 
beasts.  jN'ay,  it  may  be  that,  anterior  to  these  influences,  the 
Hebrew  tribe  had  preserved  a  recollection  of  an  ancestral  deity 
who  had  ])een  recognised  by  his  worshippers  under  the  ligure 
of  a  calf.  Their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  represented  their 
god  jNIoloch  as  of  this  shape.  In  any  case,  even  under  Sinai, 
they  could  not,  for  more  than  a  brief  moment,  bear  to  think 
they  were  to  serve  an  invisible  God ;  and  Moses  had  apparently 
gone  for  good. 

And  ivhen  the  people  saic  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  doivu 
from  the  mount,  the  people  gathered  themselves  togetlier  unto 
Aaron,  aiul  said  iinto  him,  Up),  make  us  gods,  ivhicli  shall  go 
before  us  ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  hr  ought  us  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  Imoiv  not  what  has  hecome  of  Itim. 

Aaron  yielded  only  too  easily.  It  is  painful  to  find  that 
the  first  sacerdotal  act  recorded  of  him,  who  was  to  rank  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity  as  Israel's  first  high  priest,  was  one  so 
strongly  tending  to  idolatry.  And  Aaron  said  unto  them. 
Break  off  the  golden  rings  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of 
your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters,  and  hring  them  unto  me. 
They  were  quite  ready  with  their  offerings.  And  he  received  it 
at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  icith  a  graving  tool,  and  made  it  a 
molten  calf :  and  they  said.  These  he  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up)  out  of  the  land  (f  Egypt,  the  very  words  which 
introduce  the  Decalogue. 

An  altar  was  l)uilt  before  this  image,  and  its  rites  were 
formally  inaugurated  by  a  feast.  Aaron  spoke  of  it  as  Jehovah's 
feast;  but  liis  mind  must  have  had  misgivings  when  he  saw  the 
licentious  orgies  into  which  the  people  immediately  plunged,  in 
honour  of  their  idol.  They  sat  doivn  to  eat  and  to  drinlc,  and 
rose  up  to  play. 
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XXXIII.  MOSES  m  THE  BEEACH 

Ex.  xxxii.  7-xxxiv. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

He  said  He  icould  destroy  them,  had  not  Moses  His  chosen 
stood  before  Him  in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  His  ivrath,  lest  He 
shotdd  destroy  them. 

In  this  verse  from  Psalm  cvi.  is  gathered  up  the  history  of 
this  horde  of  people  whom  Moses  tried  to  train  into  a  nation, 
from  the  moment  he  began  his  grand  task  to  his  death.  ]^ot 
once  only,  but  over  and  over  again,  his  prayers,  his  devotion, 
his  unselfishness,  his  readiness,  nay,  eagerness,  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  those  he  wished  to  save,  turned  aside  a  threatened  and 
deserved  doom,  and  rescued  nascent  Israel  from  early  destruc- 
tion. It  is  this  feature  of  the  history  of  Moses  and  of  this 
period  that  has  stamped  itself  most  deeply  and  indelibly  upon 
the  national  literature,  both  historical  and  poetical. 

Intercession  of  Moses. — For  forty  days  and  nights  had 
Moses  been  withdrawn  from  view  on  the  mount,  that 

Separate  from  the  world,  his  breast 

Might  deeply  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  i^rint  of  heaven, 

when  a  Divine  intimation  told  him  of  the  trouble  and  sin 
brewing  beneath,  and  only  his  earnest  petition  even  then 
averted  a  destruction  which  would  sweep  away  all  Israel.  The 
prayer  takes  the  form  which  so  often  repeats  itself.  It  recalls 
the  promise  made  to  the  ancestors  of  the  race,  and  at  the  same 
time  dwells  on  the  shame  and  dishonour  that  would  come  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself  should  the  Egyptians,  Israel's 
foes,  see  her  deserted.  The  plea  was  heard.  Jehovah  repented 
of  the  evil  which  He  said  He  would  do  unto  His  people. 

Wrath  of  Moses. — Then,  with  the  Tables  of  the  Decalogue 
in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by  Joshua,  who  joined  him  on  his 
descent,  the  Lawgiver  approached  the  camp. 

Almost  all  travellers  remark  on  the  remarkable  distance  at 
which  sounds  can  be  heard  among  the  heights  of  Sinai.  The 
noise  made  by  the  idolatrous  revellers  soon  reached  the  two. 
The  soldier  Joshua  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
enemy  had  attacked  the  camp,  but  Moses  suspected  other  cause 
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for  the  singing  and  shouting.  A  few  steps  more  and  they 
could  see  the  calf  and  the  dancing.  And  Closes'  anger  icaxed 
hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  hralce  them 
beneath  the  mount.  The  second  of  the  Ten  Words  violated  so 
soon  !  What  use  were  graven  laws  for  such  a  people  ?  .  .  .  The 
second,  and  perhaps  others,  for  it  would  seem  that  all  sense  of 
decency  had  been  cast  off  with  their  garments  by  the  dancers. 

Destruction  of  the  Images  and  Punishment  of  the  Idolaters. 
■ — Then  followed  the  first  recorded  instance  of  iconoclasm.  To 
shatter  an  idol  is  to  deal  an  effective  blow  at  idolatry.  Moses 
burnt  the  image, — which  appears  to  have  been  of  wood  overlaid 
with  gold, — reduced  the  metallic  part  to  powder,  and  scattered 
the  ashes  on  the  stream  from  which  the  people  drank.  But  his 
righteous  indignation  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  nor  with 
the  reproof  which  drew  such  a  lame  excuse  from  Aaron.  There 
are  moments  when  inexorable  sternness  is  necessary.  The  most 
vital  truth  of  religion,  for  which  Moses  was  contending,  was  in 
jeopardy ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  rallied 
to  him  at  his  cry,  Whoso  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  let  him  come 
unto  me,  the  great  leader  proceeded  to  punish  the  guilty  people. 
It  is  true  that  the  narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
slaughter  of  three  thousand  persons  that  took  place  was  indis- 
criminate. But  the  obscurity  of  ver.  29  (see  R.V.  marg.) 
raises  the  suspicion  that  the  principle  on  which  the  executions 
were  conducted  was  lost  in  the  tradition.  We  cannot  suspect 
of  a  want  of  justice  him  who  yearned  so  for  the  people's 
salvation  that  he  was  ready  to  make  atonement  for  them  with 
his  own  life,  nay,  with  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour  itself. 
Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Tho2L  hast  written. 
The  Booh  of  the  7'ighteous,  or  of  the  living,  or  of  life,  is  an 
image  which  occurs  constantly  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  a  fine  poetic  conception  that  heaven,  like  earthly 
commonwealths,  has  its  roll  of  fame,  its  register  of  noble  citizens. 

Moses'  Intercourse  with  God. — In  all  that  immediately 
follows  we  see  how  poetry  struggles  to  convey  the  sense  of 
close  spiritual  communion  which  a  true  soul  can  hold  with  the 
Divine :  how  unsatisfied  is  that  soul,  till  it  ])enetrate  from  the 
outward  to  the  inward,  from  the  emblem  to  the  reality.  The 
Angel  of  Jehovah  was  promised  as  a  guide ;  a  separate  place, 
where  the  Divine  presence  might  be  expected,  was  found  in  the 
tent  which  Moses  used  to  take  andjntch  withont  the  camj^,  and  he 
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called  it  The  Tent  of  Meeting ;  the  pillar  of  cloud  descended 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  this  Tent  of  Meeting ;  the  people  who 
sought  Jehovah  went  out  to  it.  When  Moses  went  out  to  it,  all 
the  people  rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and 
looked  after'  him  until  he  loas  gone  into  the  Tent.  And  then  they 
knew  Jehovah  spoke  to  him  as  a  man  spealieth  to  his  friend. 

But  these  emblems  were  all  too  little.  And  Moses  said  unto 
Jehovah,  See,  Thou  sayest  unto  me.  Bring  up  this  people :  and 
Thou  hast  not  let  me  know  ivhom  Thou  luilt  send  ivith  me.  Yet 
Thou  hast  said,  I  knoiv  thee  hy  name,  and  thou  hast  also  found, 
grace  in  My  sight.  Noio  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found 
grace  in  Thy  sight,  shoiv  me  noio  Thy  ivays,  that  I  may  know  Thee, 
to  the  end  that  I  may  find  grace  in  Thy  sight :  and  consider 
that  this  nation  is  Thy  people.  Arid  he  said.  My  presence  {or  face, 
such  is  the  striking  Hebrew  expression)  shall  go  ivith  thee, 
and  I  ivill  give  thee  7'est. 

God's  face  is  the  recurring  biblical  image  of  His  presence, 
His  favour,  His  protection. 

To  see  God's  face  :  this  became  to  Moses  a  deep  desire. 

And  he  said,  Shoio  me,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  glory.  .  .  .And  He 
said.  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face  :  for  man  shall  not  see  Me  and 
live.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  place  hy  Me,  and 
thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  lohile 
My  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  ivill  put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
and  will  cover  thee  with  My  hand  until  I  have  passed  hy :  and  I 
will  take  aivay  Mine  hand,  and  tliou  shalt  see  My  hack :  but  My 
face  shall  not  be  seen. 

It  was  only  by  language  of  this  figurative  kind  that  religion 
could  gradually  express  the  growing  truth  of  the  invisibility  and 
spirituality  of  God.  His  glory  passes  by.  We  see  its  skirts  ;  no 
more.  But  we  recognise  there  the  Divine  glory,  and  obtain  an 
indication  of  an  advance  in  theological  insight  made  at  this  time. 

The  Tables  of  the  Law  replaced. — Commanded  to  replace  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law  with  new  ones  of  the  same  pattern, 
and  once  more  to  ascend  the  mount,  Moses  rose  up)  early  in  the 
moiming,  and  went  up  unto  Mount  Sinai,  as  Jehovah  had  com- 
manded him,  and  took  in  his  hand  two  tables  of  stone.  And 
Jehovah  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  ivith  him  there,  and 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Jehovah.  And  the  Lord  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed,  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  a  God,  full  of 
compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy 
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and  truth  ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousand s,  forgiving  iniquity  and. 
transgression  and  sin:  and  that  iciU  by  no  means  dear  the 
guilty;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  cliihtren, 
and  tipon  the  chihlrens'  cliildren,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the 
fourth  generation. 

This  is  not  the  final  word  of  theology.  It  is  far  from  a 
complete  revelation.  For  long  to  come  Jehovah,  as  we  see  Him 
through  Israelite  conception,  will  be  a  God  of  a  tribe,  not  of  the 
whole  of  mankind :  a  jealous  God,  favouring  one  race,  dooming 
others,  using  means  which  to  the  Christian  consciousness  seem 
often  strange  and  cruel ;  but  we  are  shown  how  it  was  given 
to  Israel  to  bring  forth,  at  first  in  germ,  and  later  in  full 
growth,  the  confession  of  two  grand  religious  truths:  (1)  God 
is  invisihle.  No  image  can  express  Him.  (2)  He  is  a  God  of 
mercy,  grace,  goodness,  and  truth,  and  the  one  requisite  for  those 
who  would  serve  Him  is  effort  at  righteousness.  The  luiion  of 
the  qualities,  so  often  disjoined  in  man,  so  little  thought  of  in 
the  gods  of  old,  "justice  and  mercy,"  "truth  and  love," 
becomes  henceforward  the  formula,  many  times  repeated, —  the 
substance  of  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

No  wonder  that  the  narrative  should  go  on  to  describe  how 
the  splendour  of  such  truths  should  show  itself  in  Moses' 
looks,  so  that  when  Aaron  and  all  the  cliildren  of  Israel  saw 
him,  behold,  the  sMn  of  his  face  shone,  and  they  were  afraid  to 
come  nigh  him.  Converse  with  God  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
or  on  the  mount,  made  his  face,  as  was  Stephen's,  lihe  tlie 
face  of  an  angel  (Acts  vi.  15) ;  and  if  the  glory  passed  away, 
as  St.  Paul  implies  (2  Cor.  iii.  13),  the  people  did  not  see  it 
fade,  for  a  veil  usually  covered  his  head,  and  was  removed 
only  when  he  sought  God's  presence,  and  when  he  repeated  to 
the  host  the  Divine  commands. 


XXXIV.  THE  MARCH 

Num.  X.  11-xiv.  ;  Deut.  i.  6-46. 

To  Him  which  led  His  people  through  the  wilderness, 
....  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

The  narrative,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  body  of  laws 
and  regulations  that  conclude  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  fill  the 
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early  chapters  of  Numbers,  is  resumed  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  this  last  book,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  census  with 
which  it  opens.  Nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  last  the 
camp  was  struck.  And  if  came  to  pass  in  fJie  second  yea)', 
in  the  second  month,  on  the  tiventieth  day  of  the  month,  that 
the  cloud  was  taJien  up  from  over  the  tahernacle  of  the  testi- 
mony. And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward  according  to 
their  journeys  out  of  the  ivilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  the  cloud 
ahode  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

The  Hebrew  Theocracy. — It  had  been  a  momentous  year. 
Not  only  had  the  moral  law  been  formed  into  a  code  and  the 
covenant  established,  but  the  foundations  at  least  had  been  laid 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  invented  the  name  Theocracy  for  the  system  of 
government  set  up  by  Moses.  "  Our  lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  had 
no  regard  to  monarchies,  oligarchies,  or  republics,  but  ordained 
our  government  to  be  what,  by  a  strained  expression,  may  be 
called  a  theocracy."  This  does  not  mean  the  rule  of  priests  as 
opposed  to  that  of  kings.  It  means  direct  government  by  God 
Himself,  who  was  henceforth  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  their 
King,  their  supreme  Judge,  the  Captain  of  their  armies,  their 
Court  of  final  appeal.  He  would  have  by  and  by  representatives 
in  various  departments,  but  they  would  only  be  His  officers. 
At  present  all  forms,  except  the  simplest  forms  which  the  free- 
dom of  desert  life  could  furnish,  were  excluded.  The  assembly 
of  all  the  tribes  in  the  armed  congregation,  the  chieftains  or 
elders  of  the  tribes  as  established  by  Jetliro,  were  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  prhnitive  Hebrew  commonwealth. 

No  special  Priestly  Class  at  first, — And  Jehovah  was 
Head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  or  rather  Church  and 
State  were  not  only  united,  but  were  one.  In  idea  there  were 
not  even  special  prophets  to  pronounce  His  word,  nor  special 
priests  to  perform  religious  functions.  All  the  people  were 
prophets  and  priests.  When  Joshua,  in  his  youth,  with  his 
soldier's  ideas  of  proper  subordination,  entreated  Moses  to  for- 
bid the  prophesying  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  because  they  had  not 
taken  their  place  in  the  formal  procession  of  the  chosen  Seventy 
to  the  sacred  Tent,  but  had  remained  in  the  camp,  Moses 
answered :  Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  cdl 
the  LoRirs  people  ivere  prophets,  that  the  Loud  woidd  pjut  His 
spirit  upon  them.    And  ere  this  the  proclamation  had  been  made  : 
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Ye  shall  he  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  i>riests  and  an  hohj  nation 
(Ex.  xix.  6). 

Gradual  Organisation  of  Public  Worship. — But  practical 
life,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  requires  human  ageucy  and 
organisation.  And  all  that  complex  system  which  was  after- 
wards developed — a  hierarchy  of  priests  and  Levites,  details 
of  place  and  dress,  ceremony  for  worship,  the  array  of  feasts 
and  sacrifices — was  begun  at  Sinai.  In  fact,  all  arrangements  of 
sacred  times  and  things,  even  down  to  the  minutest  particulars, 
are  referred  to  Jehovah  Himself.  The  construction  of  the  Tent, 
or,  as  in  our  version  it  is  usually  called,  the  Tabernacle  of  Meet- 
ing, of  the  ark  and  all  vessels  needful  for  an  elaborate  cult,  the 
appointment  of  priests  and  other  functionaries,  the  ordinances 
regulating  sacrifices  and  public  worship  generally,  are  in  the 
concluding  part  of  Exodus,  in  Leviticus,  and  parts  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  bound  up  with  laws  and  precepts  relat- 
ing to  social  and  political  life ;  but  in  the  complete  form  in 
which  they  appear  they  belong  to  a  much  later  stage  of  the 
history,  and  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.  Only  what  may 
be  gathered  to  be  the  earliest  usage  need  be  told  here. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant. — Worshippers  of  an  invisible 
deity  need  some  emblem  of  His  presence,  some  indication  that 
He  is  near.  The  ark  was  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  called  variously  The  arh  of  Jehovah,  The 
ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  The  ark  of  the  Testimony.  The 
last  name  has  reference  to  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  were 
placed  in  it.  It  was  a  chest  made  of  acacia  wood,  3  feet  9  inches 
ill  length,  by  2  feet  3  inches  in  width  and  depth.  Without  and 
within  it  was  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  A  moulding  of 
the  same  material  ran  along  its  upper  edges,  to  receive  a  golden 
covering  known  as  the  Mercy  Seat.  Above  this  rose  two 
cherubim,  one  from  either  end,  with  outstretched  wings  and 
bending  towards  the  centre.  They  were  probably  human 
figures,  but  winged.  It  was  above  the  ark,  and  between  these 
figures,  that  Jehovah  was  believed  to  dwell,  or  rather  to  make 
His  presence  known,  so  that  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  divelUng 
tietween  the  cherubim.  On  the  march  the  ark  was  carried  in 
front.  And  it  came  to  'pass,  wJien  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses 
^aid.  Rise  up,  0  Lord,  and  let  Tliine  enemies  be  scattered  ;  and  let 
them  tliat  hate  Theejlee  before  Thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said. 
Return,  0  Lord,  unto  the  ten  thousands  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. 
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When  not  on  the  march  the  ark  rested  in  the  sacred  Tent. 
This  at  first  was  the  ordinary  tent  of  Moses,  and  was  pitclied 
without  the  camp.  But  a  more  suitable  and  a  highly  orna- 
mented structure  afterwards  took  the  place  of  the  simple  tent. 
Its  description  is  minutely  given  twice  over  in  Exodus,  and 
the  substance  of  this  description  will  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Levitical  Class.— In  idea,  as  was  said  just  now,  all 
Israelites  were  priests ;  and  sacerdotal  functions  were  assumed, 
down  to  a  period  long  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  by  kings 
and  chiefs  and  heads  of  families.  Moses  had  already  employed 
youths,  chosen  out  of  the  various  tribes  and  families,  to  take 
part  in  slaughtering  the  animals  for  sacrifice.  And  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  by  an  anachronism  that  the  sacerdotal  office  is  repre- 
sented as  at  this  early  time  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  or 
even  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  But  that  tribe  had  just  given  remark- 
able evidence  of  religious  zeal ;  and  from  their  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf  may  perhaps  be  dated  their  selection 
for  sacred  ministrations,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  Aaron  and 
his  sons  should  have  special  functions  delegated,  as  it  were,  to 
them  by  this  nation  of  priests.  Chief  among  these  functions 
was  the  duty  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  and 
other  services  at  the  altar.  But  there  were  others  of  a 
less  distinctly  sacerdotal  kind.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the 
j^riests,  shall  hloio  ivitJi  the  trumpets',  two  silver  trumpets 
specially  made  for  the  calling  of  tlie  congregation  and  for  the 
journey  of  the  camps.  In  war  they  were  to  blow  an  alarm.  In 
peace  they  were  to  blow  these  silver  trumpets  as  part  of  religious 
ceremony.  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  set  feasts, 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  bloiv  with  the 
trumpets  over  your  burnt-offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of 
your  peace-offerings ;  and  they  shall  he  to  you  for  a  memorial 
before  your  God  :  I  am  Jehovah  your  God.  To  them  also  was 
committed  the  beautiful  office  of  benediction. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron 
and  unto  Ids  sons,  saying. 

On   this  ivise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel ;  ye  shall 
say  unto  them, 

Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  : 

Jehovah  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee : 
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Jehovah  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  tliee,  arid  give  thee 
2')eace  (Xiim.  vi.  24). 

The  Wilderness  of  Paran. — A  march  of  tliree  days  brought 
the  host  to  the  first  camping-ground  mentioned,  the  wilderness 
of  Paran.  It  is  a  vague  term  apparently  embracing  the  wide 
stretch  of  hilly  limestone  country,  elsewhere  known  as  el-THi. 
To  the  north  of  this  district  lay  what  was  afterwards  known 
to  Israel  as  the  Negeb,  or  "  dry  country,"  rendered  the  south 
in  our  Bibles. 

Difficulties  of  the  March. — Towards  Kadesh,  or  Kadesh- 
Earnea,  a  place  in  a  part  of  the  Till  known  as  the  wnlderness  of 
Zin,  and  which  must  have  been  somew^here  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
where  we  presently  find  an  exceedingly  long  halt  made,  Moses 
was  evidently  directing  his  course,  but  apparently  without 
clear  knowledge  of  the  route  to  be  followed,  since  the  ark 
is  described  as  going  before  them  tliree  days'  journey,  to  search 
out  a  resting-place  for  them.  He  was  feeling  his  way.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  the  local  knowdedge  of  Hobab  to  help 
him;  for  he  had  overcome  the  sheik's  reluctance  to  leave 
his  own  territory,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  be  to  Israel 
instead  of  eyes.  And  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
each  of  the  three  evening  camping-grounds,  named,  two  of  them, 
from  incidents  occurring  there,  Taberah,  or  "  Burning,"  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  "  Graves  of  lust,"  and  Hazeroth.  But  all  we  can 
clearly  see  is  that  it  was  a  painful  march,  disturbed  by  disaffec- 
tion of  various  kinds ;  the  people  complaining  of  hardship,  and 
regretting  the  flesh  and  the  fish  they  did  eat  in  Egypt  for  nought ; 
the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeJis,  and  the  onions,  and 
the  garlick ;  and  even  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  Lawgiver 
turning  against  him,  from  jealousy,  his  Ethiopian  wife  being 
made  the  pretext.  Ihit  again  and  again  Gocl  vindicates  His 
servant,  and  punishes  the  disaffected — the  people  by  sickness 
and  death,  Miriam  by  leprosy.  And  Moses  is  ever  patient,  ever 
brave,  ever  ready  to  intercede  for  those  who  so  misunderstood 
and  maligned  him  ;  and  out  of  every  trouble  there  emerges  the 
truth  of  the  reality  of  his  close  communion  with  God.  Others 
might  have  dim  perceptions  of  the  Divine  in  a  vision,  or  in  a 
dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so  :  he  is  faithful  in  all  Mine 
house  :  loith  him  icill  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  maiiifestly, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches. 
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XXXV.  AT  KADESH 

Num.  xiii.-xx.  22.;  Deut.  i.  19-46,  ix,  23,  xi.  6  ;  Judg.  xi.  16,  17. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

The  Oasis  of  Kadesh-Barnea. — Kadesli  means  "sacred," 
and  was  the  name  of  many  places.  The  Arabic  name  for 
Jerusalem  is  El-Khods.  There  is  an  oasis  about  ninety 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  called  'Ain  Kadis  now,  which  in 
all  probability  was  the  spot  chosen  by  Moses  as  a  convenient 
resting-place  before  marching  on  Palestine  itself.  It  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  tract  of  country  called  the  Negeb 
("  the  south ").  It  is  a  district  suited  for  pasturage,  and 
therefore  for  the  stay  of  a  nomadic  people.  A  march  would 
bring  Israel  to  the  uplands,  called  in  Deuteronomy  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites;  and  this  reached,  a  strong  foothold  would  have 
been  gained  in  the  Promised  Land. 

The  Mission  of  the  Spies. — Before,  however,  taking  any 
decided  step,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people  themselves 
as  in  Deuteronomy,  or  as  in  Numbers  at  the  express  command 
of  Jehovah,  Moses  determined  to  send  a  scouting  or  exploring 
party  forwards,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  passes  and  the  strong- 
holds to  which  they  led.  Unfortunately,  the  traditions  on 
which  the  Hebrew  historians  depended  show  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative  considerable  variations.  One  takes  the  scouts 
through  the  whole  length  of  Palestine,  from  the  Avilderness  of 
Zin  unto  Rehob,  to  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  that  is,  as 
far  as  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria.  The  other  only  brings  them 
through  the  Negeb  to  Hebron,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  they  found  the  vine  growing  so  luxuriously  that  a 
valley  was  called  Eshcol,  "  cluster,"  and  they  cut  one  bunch  of 
grapes  so  huge  that  it  required  two  men  to  carry  it.  Again, 
one  account  ignores  the  presence  of  Joshua  among  the  spies, 
while  the  other  joins  him  with  Caleb,  who  so  manfully  stood 
out  for  the  bold  course  of  action. 

Report  of  the  Spies. — Both  traditions  agree  in  the 
general  impression  produced — on  the  one  hand,  of  extreme 
fertility  and  attractiveness  of  the  country ;  on  the  other,  of  great 
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difficulties  to  be  encountered,  especially  on  account  of  the  huge 
stature  of  some  of  the  inhabitants, — though  it  suited  the  cowards 
who  dreaded  a  warlike  advance  to  describe  it  in  the  same  breath 
as  a  land  fioioing  loitli  milk  and  lioney,  and  one  that  eatetli  up  its 
inliahitants,  possibly  with  allusion  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
famine, — inhabitants  of  such  huge  stature  that  it  appalled  those 
who  had  seen  them.  All  the  people  that  ice  saw  in  it  are  men 
of  great  stature.  And  there  ice  saw  the  Nephilim,  the  sons 
of  Anak,  ichich  come  of  the  Nephilim ;  and  ice  were  in 
our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their 
sight. 

Despair  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  Punisliment. — 
Most  gave  Canaan  up  for  lost,  and  spent  the  night  bewailing 
their  ruined  hopes.  In  the  morning  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Some  even  proposed  to  elect  a  new  captain  and 
return  to  Egypt.  In  vain  did  Caleb  and  Joshua  try  to  reassure 
the  recreants,  till  they  were  themselves  attacked  and  nearly 
stoned.  A  spirit  of  alarm  and  distrust  had  been  created,  and 
it  looked  as  if  nothing  remained  but  the  universal  destruction 
of  a  faithless  race,  which  was  only  averted  by  the  intercession 
of  Moses,  who  again  pleaded  that  the  Divine  honour  itself  was 
at  stake,  and  recalled  the  revelation  made  at  Sinai.  And  now, 
I  pray  Tliee,  let  the  power  of  the  Lord  he  great,  according  as  Thou 
hast  spoken,  saying,  The  Lord  is  sloic  to  anger  and  plenteous  in 
mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression.  The  threatened 
pestilence  only  fell  on  the  spies.  But  a  doom  of  exclusion  was 
pronounced  against  all  but  Caleb.  Forty  years  of  wilderness 
life  were  to  pass  before  Canaan  should  be  entered,  a  time  that 
would  see  all  the  cowardly  generation  die  out. 

Defeat  of  Israel  by  the  Amalekites. — A  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing followed  the  announcement  of  this  punishment.  Men  often 
become  in  a  moment  as  rasli  as  before  they  were  faint-hearted, 
and  Moses  could  not  keep  the  host  from  a  wild  attempt  to  retrieve 
their  character.  The  undertaking  ended,  as  he  predicted,  in 
complete  discomfiture.  He  foresaw  a  combined  attack  from  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  Tlten  the  Amalekites  came  down,  a?id 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  and  smote  them 
and  heat  them  doicn,  even  unto  Hormah,  an  unknown  place, 
originally  called  Ze])hath  (Judg.  i.  17).  The  name  Hormah 
seems  properly  to  mean  "  asylum  "  ;  l)ut  its  resemblance  to  a  word 
implying  devotion  to  destruction  led  the  historians  to  derive  it 
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from  that  root,  and  to  connect  it  with  two  different  events, 
recorded  the  one  Numbers  xxi.  3,  the  other  Judges  i.  17. 

How  long  after  this  event  the  Hebrews  resumed  their  nomad 
existence,  which  they  now  led  for  thirty-eight  years,  the  years 
of  the  wanderings,  and  whether  the  two  or  three  incidents 
recorded  of  this  time  took  place  at  Kadesh  or  elsewhere,  we  do 
not  know. 

Rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. — One  of  these 
was  the  most  serious  instance  of  disaffection.  It  was  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Moses  and  destroy  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Aaronic  family.  It  was  a  civil  and 
religious  revolution  combined.  The  tribe  of  Eeuben,  under 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  took  the  chief  part  in  the  movement,  but 
they  placed  at  their  head  Korah,  a  cousin  of  Moses,  who 
demanded  sacerdotal  privileges  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
his  250  supporters,  drawn  apparently  from  other  tribes  than 
his  own  of  Levi. 

The  double  nature  of  the  revolt  is  shown  both  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  disaffected  and  the  nature  of  their  punishment. 

And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear  noiv,  ye  sons  of  Levi : 
seemeth  it  but  a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath 
separated  you  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near 
to  Himself ;  to  do  the  sei^vice  of  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
stand,  before  the  congregation  to  minister  unto  them ;  and  that 
He  hath  brought  thee  near,  and  all  thy  brethren  the  sons  of  Levi 
with  thee  ?  and  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ? 

This  party  were  directed  to  take  censers,  and  put  incense  in 
them,  and  appear  before  Jehovah  ;  and  after  the  congregation 
had  been  bidden  withdraw  from  them,  they  were  consumed  by 
a  fire  from  Jehovah. 

The  fate  of  the  political  malcontents  was  different.  The 
earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up.  A  plague 
followed,  which  was  only  stayed  by  Aaron  rushing  with  his 
kindled  censer  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  making 
atonement  for  the  p)eople. 

Death  of  Miriam — It  was  at  Kadesh,  we  are  told,  that  the 
death  of  Miriam  occurred.  The  first  of  Hebrew  prophetesses, 
l)recursor  of  Deborah,  Huldah,  and  her  who  afterwards  bore 
the  same  name,  Mary,  she  had  played  probal)ly  a  more  import- 
ant part  than  appears  in  the  narrative.  The  prophet  Micali 
(vi.  4)  puts  her  on  a  level  with  Moses  and  Aaron. 
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The  Waters  of  Strife. — At  Kadesli,  too,  occurred  the  memor- 
able incident  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  exchision  of  Moses 
from  the  Promised  Land.  That  recurrent  misfortune,  a  lack  of 
water,  again  produced  a  spirit  of  disaffection.  The  supply  granted 
at  Rephidim  was  forgotten,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
tector led  to  reproaches  of  His  servant.  Even  the  trust  of  Moses 
appears  for  a  moment  to  have  been  shaken,  and  his  usually 
calm  spirit  was  ruffled.  He  was  bidden  to  demand  water  from 
the  crag  that  towered  over  the  camp.  Speak  ye  unto  the  rock 
before  their  eyes.  It  seems  also  implied  that  he  must  smite 
the  rock  with  his  rod.  Indignation  led  him  to  preface  his 
obedience  with  some  words  of  rebuke  to  the  people.  Hear 
now,  ye  rebels  ;  shall  tve  bring  you  forth  water  out  of  this  rock  ? 
He  then  struck  the  clifif  twice,  and  the  water  came  out  abund- 
antly.    A  psalmist,  long  afterwards,  spoke  of  the  incident  thus  : 

Tliey  angered  him  also  at  the  watei's  of  Meribah, 

So  that  it  ivent  ill  with  Moses  for  tlieir  sakes : 

Because  they  -were  rebellious  against  his  spirit, 

A7id  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  (Ps.  cvi.  32). 

But  the  historian  seems  to  indicate  some  other  reason  for  the 
sentence  that  was  pronouned  on  the  brothers. 

And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses  and,  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed 
not  in  Me,  to  sanctify  Me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
tlierefore  ye  shcdl  not  bring  this  assembly  into  the  land  rvhich 
I  have  given  them.  These  are  the  loaters  of  Meribah ;  because 
the  children  of  Israel  sti'ove  ivitli  Jehovah,  and.  He  ivas  sanctified 
in  them.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  words  has  ever 
been  found. 


XXXVI.  ONCE  MORE  ON  THE  MARCH 

Num.  XX.  14-xxxiii;    Deut.  ii.,  iii  ;  Juno.  xi.  16-27. 

Thou  leddest  Thy  people  like  a  flock, 
By  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

A  Passage  through  Edom  refused. —Moses  apparently  sur- 
I'cndered  the  liope  of  penetrating  Palestine  by  way  of  the 
Negeb,  and  made  overtures  to  Edom  for  a  quiet  passage  through 
his  territory.  Kadesh  is  described  as  in  the  uttermost  of  the 
border  of  Edom.     The  negotiations  failed,  and  even  excited  the 
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hostility  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  formed  an  army  of  obser- 
vation to  watch  the  movements  of  this  advancing  host ;  and  this 
although  not  only  did  Israel  disclaim  any  hostile  intention,  but 
guaranteed  entire  innnunity  to  the  districts  that  should  be 
traversed,  llius  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through 
his  border ;  loherefore  Israel  turned  away  from  him.  And. 
they  journeyed  from  Kadesh,  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
luhole  congregation,  and  came  unto  Mount  Hor. 

Line  of  the  March  —  Death  of  Aaron. — There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  general  direction  of  this  march.  Finding  a 
direct  entrance  into  Canaan  impossible,  and  foiled  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  a  short  passage  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Moses  turned  southwards,  down  the  Arabah,  in  order  to  enter 
Moab  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Wady  Ithni.  But  before  they 
had  proceeded  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  an  event 
took  place  which  must  have  saddened  the  great  leader,  the 
death  of  Aaron,  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  family. 
This  took  place  on  the  mountain,  which  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous and  important,  as  it  is  called  Hor  ha-hor,  that  is, 
Hor  the  Mount  (perhaps  the  mountain  of  mountains) ;  but  it  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  identify  the  peak.  For  two  thousand 
years  the  grave  of  Israel's  first  priest  has  been  pointed  out 
on  the  summit  of  a  height  near  Petra,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  Edom ;  but  the  testimony  against  a  penetration  into  the 
Edomite  territory  is  too  strong  for  this  tradition. 

Eleazar  appointed  Priest. — The  succession  of  the  priest- 
hood, that  link  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  present, 
now  first  introduced  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and,  amidst 
all  changes  of  form,  never  entirely  lost  in  the  Christian 
Church,  was  continued  in  Aaron's  son,  Eleazar.  The  two 
elder  sons,  Xadab  and  Elihu,  were  dead.  The  singular  usage 
by  which  this  continuity  was  preserved  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy  is  reflected  back  by  the  priestly  narrator  to 
this  first  instance  of  succession.  This  was  a  transference  of 
the  official  dress.  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and 
jmt  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son;  and  Aaron  died  there  on  the  top 
of  the  mould. 

Departure  from  Kadesh-Barnea. — At  the  end  of  the  thirty 
days  of  public  mourning  the  camp  broke  up;  and  having 
rounded  the  mountains  of  Edom,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Akabah, — not  to  be  revisited  by  Israelites  till  Solomon  made 
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Ezion-Geber  his  port, — tliey  turned  northwards  np  Wady 
Ithm  towards  Canaan. 

Discontent  of  the  Israelites — The  Brazen  Serpent. — But 
the  way  was  difficult  and  trying,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people 
again  fell.  Water  ran  short,  and  the  manna  was  found 
nauseous,  and  w^as  named  light,  or  miserable,  bread.  Once 
more  bitter  reproaches  arose  against  God  and  Moses.  But  the 
region  itself  provided  a  terrible  punishment  for  disloyalty  and 
rebellion.  Venomous  serpents  abounded  in  it,  and  spread 
terror  and  death,  till  a  remedy  was  provided  in  the  brazen 
serpent,  raised  upon  a  standard  at  the  Divine  command.  This 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity  acquired  a  dangerous  reverence, 
Avas  regarded  as  an  idol,  and  had  to  be  destroyed  by  Hezekiah 
with  every  sign  of  contempt  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 

Passage  of  the  Zered  and  the  Arnon. — It  was  a  marked 
epoch  in  the  wanderings — almost  an  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  itself — when,  after  having  crossed  Zered, 
the  "  willow  torrent,"  that  formed  the  boundary  of  the  desert, 
Israel  passed  the  first  real  river  they  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Nile.  This  was  the  Arnon,  which,  flowing  through  its 
deep  defile  of  sandstone  rocks,  parts  the  cultivated  land  of 
Moab  from  the  wild  mountains  of  Edom. 

Two  fragments  of  ancient  songrecall  these  two  memorable  fords: 
The  valleys  of  Arnon, 

And  the  slope  of  the  valleys 

That  incUneth  totvards  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moah. 

The  first  line  is  probably  corrupt,  and  certainly  unintelligible, 
and  has  therefore  been  omitted. 

"The  Well  of  Heroes." — The  other  fragment  of  song  is  a 
relic  af  the  first  encampment  in  wliat,  after  the  desert,  must 
have  appeared  cultivated  land.  They  had  come  where  a  well 
could  be  sunk,  and  the  charming  little  verse  recalls  all  the 
excitement  and  joy  of  such  an  event : 

Spring  up,  0  icell ;   sing  ye  unto  it 

The  well  ivhich  the  princes  digged. 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 

With  the  scepdre  and  icith  their  staves. 

Till  long  after,  this  well  preserved  its  name,  Beer-Elim,  the 
Well  of  Heroes  (Isa.  xv.  8). 
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XXXVII.  FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  CONQUEST 

Num.  xxi.  21-35,  xxxii.  41,  42  ;  Deut.  ii.  8-iii.  18,  xxix.  7,  8  ; 
JuDG.  xi.  19-23. 

To  him  which  smote  great  kings :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 

And  slew  famous  kings  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 

Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 

And  Og,  king  of  Bashan  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 

And  gave  their  land  for  an  lieritage  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 

Even  an  heritage  unto  Israel  his  servant :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

The  Moabites. — Israel  had  touched  the  border  of  Moab  at 
Ije-Abarim,  that  is,  "heaps  of  Abarim,"  doubtless  the  lower 
ridges  thrown  off  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  or  "  the 
mountains  of  the  other  side,"  the  lofty  tableland  which  forms 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Moab  was  a  tribe  of  the 
Terachite  group,  closely  allied  to  Israel  by  descent,  tracing,  with 
Ammon,  their  origin  to  Lot.  As  in  the  case  of  Edom,  this 
relationship  was  recognised,  and  Divine  directions  were  given 
not  to  distress  Moab  ;  and  from  Jephthah's  message  in  Judges  xi. 
we  learn  that  permission  had  been  asked  for  a  quiet  passage 
through  the  supposed  friendly  territory.  This  was,  however, 
refused,  and  Israel  skirted  the  land  of  Moab  and  reached  the 
Arnon,  the  ravine  of  whose  upper  bed  they  appear  to  have 
named  Nahaliel,  "  ravine  of  God." 

Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites.  —  Here  the  situation  was 
serious.  They  were  on  the  frontier  of  three  tribes,  none  of 
which  was  inclined  to  be  friendly, — Moab  and  Ammon,  and  a 
powerful  section  of  the  Amorite  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who 
had,  how  long  before  we  know  not,  made  their  way  across 
the  Jordan,  to  form  new  settlements  at  the  expense  of 
the  kindred  tribes  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  Sihon  had  formed 
a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  tribe, 
with  its  capital  at  Heshbon,  a  city  that  modern  travellers  still 
admire  for  its  wide  prospect  and  its  cluster  of  stone  pines.  Thus 
Israel  found  right  in  their  way  a  Canaanitish  enemy,  for  Sihon 
refused  free  passage,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  attack  him. 

The  Amorites'  War-Song. — It  must  have  required  consider- 
able faith  and  courage.  The  savage  war-song  which  com- 
memorated the  Amorites'  exploit  was  still  chanted  ages  after. 
(See  Jer,  j^lviii,  4.5,  46.) 
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Come  ye  to  Heslihon.     Let  the  city  of  Sihon  he  built  and 
established  ; 

For  afire  is  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 

And  a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon  ; 

It  hath  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 

The  lords  of  the  high  j^laces  of  Ariion. 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I 

Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh : 

He  hath  given  his  sons  as  fugitives. 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 

Unto  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites. 

But  an  Israelite  bard  was  soon  to  add  a  verse  not  less 
terrible,  and  enshrine  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  the 
memorial  of  a  fresh  conquest. 

The  Battle  of  Jahaz.^— AVe  know  the  name,  but  not  the  site, 
of  the  place  wdiere  the  decisive  battle  took  place.  It  was 
Jahaz,  a  place  mentioned,  in  the  famous  Mesha  inscription  on 
the  Moabite  Stone,  as  having  been  fortified  by  a  king  of  Israel 
in  his  war  with  Moab.  It  was  the  first  engagement  in  which 
these  rival  claimants  for  the  possession  of  Palestine  met. 
The  slingers  and  archers  of  Israel,  afterwards  so  famous,  now 
first  showed  their  skill.  Sihon  fell,  the  army  fled, — so  ran  the 
later  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus, — and,  devoured  by  thirst, 
like  the  Athenians  in  the  Assinarus  in  the  flight  from  Syracuse, 
were  slaughtered  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  mountain  streams. 
And  taking  up  in  bitter  irony  the  strain  just  quoted,  Israel 
chanted  it  with  a  new  and  unexpected  ending  : 

We  have  shot  at  them :  Heshhon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon, 

And  we  have  laid  tcaste  even  unto  Noj^hah, 
Which  reaclieth  tmto  Medeba. 

Dibon  and  Medeba  both  appear  on  Mesha's  Stone.  At 
the  former  place  it  Avas  found,  and  from  it  Mesha  himself 
derived  his  patronymic  "The  Dibonite."  It  lies  not  far 
north  of  the  Arnon.  Medeba  is  south  of  Heshbon.  Nophah 
is  uncertain. 

Og,  King  of  Bashan. — Another  Amorite  kingdom  had  been 
formed  farther  north,  Bashan,  with  Ashtaroth-Karnaim  as 
capital,  and  extending  from  the  Jabbok  up  to  the  base  of 
Hermon.  Its  present  monarch  was  Og,  a  personage  enveloped 
in  legends,  some  of  them  of  a  most  grotesque  character,  as  that 
he  lived  three  thousand  years,  and  had  escaped  the  deluge  by 
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wading  beside  the  ark.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  has 
preserved  one  tradition  of  hhn,  that  he  was  a  survival  from  the 
ancient  aboriginal  race  of  Rephaim  (see  R.V.),  the  Titans 
of  Canaanitish  story ;  and  the  Avriter  mentions,  as  still  existing 
in  his  day,  a  huge  basaltic  sarcophagus,  for  such  the  "  iron 
bedstead  "  appears  to  have  been, — like  that  of  Eshmunazer,  king 
of  Tyre,  in  the  Louvre,  — which  was  kept  as  a  trophy  at  Rabbah 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  The  Ammonites  not  improbably 
joined  in  this  expedition  with  the  Israelite  force  commanded 
by  two  heroes  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Jair  and  Nobah. 

Battles  of  Edrei  and  Kenath. — So  the  Lord  our  God  delivered 
into  our  hand  Og  also,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  his  people  ; 
and  ice  smote  him  until  none  was  left  to  him  remaining.  And 
u'e  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time ;  there  was  7iot  a  city  lohich 
ice  took  not  from  them;  threescore  cities,  all  the  region  of  Argoh, 
the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bash  an. 

What  is  thus  simply  told  must  have  been  no  easy  task,  for 
Edrei,  where  the  first  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought, 
and  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  which  may  have  been  one  of  the 
towns  included  in  Kenath  and  the  villages  thereof  (comp. 
1  Chron.  ii.  23),  might  from  their  position  have  been 
thought  impregnable.  Yet  Chedor-laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  had 
before  Israel  penetrated  into  Argob,  the  "  stony,"  later  "  Trach- 
onitis,"  which  has  been  described  as  a  great  island  of  lava  that 
had  split,  in  cooling,  into  innumerable  fissures,  forming  laby- 
rinths most  perilous  to  an  attacking  force.  Rock-cities  may 
still  be  visited  here,  with  houses  each  of  which  is  a  fastness 
guarded  by  doors  of  stone.  But  into  these  the  army  of  Israel 
swept,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  and  hornets,  a  poetical  description 
recurring  several  times  in  this  connection,  and  understood  by 
some  as  an  allusion  to  an  actual  invasion  by  these  insects,  of 
such  a  terrible  kind  as  to  force  the  Amorites  from  their  retreats, 
and  so  render  their  defeat  more  easy. 

Settlement  of  Reuben  and  Gad. — The  considerable  tracts  of 
country  thus  gained  were  eventually  allotted  to  the  j3art  of 
Israel  that  had  clung  most  fondly  to  pastoral  habits.  The 
kingdom  of  Silion,  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  con- 
sisting partly  of  smooth  downs,  called  the  Mishor,  and  partly  of 
hill  country,  the  southern  half  of  Gilead,  fell  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was  admirably  suited  for  nomad  life. 
The  northern  part  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  famous  for  its  oak 
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forests  and  its  herds  of  wild  cattle,  the  hulls  of  Bashan,  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  sometimes  called  Machirites,  after 
Manasseh's  eldest  son. 

Chronology. — It  would  be  well  if  we  could  assign,  within 
reasonable  limits,  a  date  to  these  operations.  But  whereas  the 
system  of  chronology  generally  accepted,  and  shown  at  the  top 
of  many  editions  of  the  Bible,  places  them  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  another  system  brings  them  down 
a  hundred  years  later,  to  1350;  and  if  the  Egyptologists  are 
to  be  followed,  and  Meneptah  (or  Merenptah)  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  we  must  advance  still  another  hundred  years, 
to  about  1250  B.C. 


XXXVIII.  BALAAM 

Num.  xxii.-xxiv.,  xxxi.  8  ;  Mic.  vi.  5-8. 

0  for  a  sculptor's  hand, 

That  thou  niight'st  take  thy  stand, 
Thy  wild  hair  floating  on  the  eastern  breeze, 

Thy  tranc'd  yet  open  gaze 

Fix'd  on  the  desert  haze, 
As  one  who  deep  in  heaven  some  airy  pageant  sees. 

In  outline  dim  and  vast, 

Tlieir  fearful  shadows  cast 
The  giant  forms  of  empire  on  tlieir  Avay 

To  ruin  :  one  by  one 

They  tower  and  they  are  gone, 
Yet  in  the  prophet's  soul  the  dreams  of  avarice  stay. 

Alarm  of  the  Moabites. — The  king  of  Moab,  Balak,  might 
well  feel  alarmed  at  seeing  his  former  conqueror  suddenly 
removed,  to  make  way  for  new-comers  so  irresistible.  He  saw 
himself  and  his  territory  at  their  mercy  if  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
thus  aroused  and  successful,  should  carry  them  back  over  the 
Arnon,  now  more  definitely  than  before  his  northern  boundary. 
He  determined  to  have  recourse  to  magic,  since  even  the 
Bedawin  Midianites,  on  whose  aid  lie  first  relied,  proved  too 
weak  to  support  him.  The  fame  of  a  great  Eastern  mage  had 
travelled  from  his  home  at  Pethor  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  Book  of  Job  we  read  of  men  supjoosed  to  be  endowed  with 
a  malign  influence,  which  they  exercised  in  the  form  of  curses, 
so  powerful  that  they  could  darken  day  by  eclipse,  and  render 
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it  unlucky  (Job  iii.  8).  Such  a  one  was  Balaam  ben  Beor. 
To  him  Balak  ben  Zippor  determined  to  have  recourse,  to  save 
him  from  the  powerful  nation  who  (to  use  their  own  peculiarly- 
pastoral  image)  licked  up  all  that  ivere  round  about  them,  as  the 
ox  licketli  u^y  the  grass  of  the  field. 

The  Message  to  Balaam. — "Twice  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Assyrian  desert  the  messengers,  with  the  Oriental  bribes  of 
divination  in  their  hands,  are  sent  to  conjure  forth  the  mighty 
seer  from  his  distant  home.  In  the  permission  to  go,  when, 
once  refused,  he  presses  for  a  favourable  answer,  which  at  last 
comes,  though  leading  him  to  ruin,  we  see  the  peculiar  turn  of 
teaching  which  characterises  the  purest  of  the  ancient  heathen 
oracles.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  elevated  rebuke  of 
the  Oracle  at  Cumae  to  Aristodicus,  and  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi 
to  Glaucus.  Eeluctantly  at  last  he  comes."  ^  The  dreadful 
apparition  on  the  way,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  terrified 
animal,  the  furious  determination  of  the  prophet  to  advance,  the 
voice,  real  to  him,  even  if  the  creation  of  a  strong  imagination 
and  a  troubled  conscience,  which  breaks  from  the  dumb  creature 
that  has  saved  his  life,  all  heighten  the  expectation  of  the 
message  which,  against  his  own  will,  but  under  an  overruling 
Divine  influence  which  he  would  gladly  have  resisted,  he  has  to 
deliver.     The  intended  curse  was  to  turn  to  a  blessing  on  his  lips. 

Balaam's  Prophecy. — Three  successive  times  we  see  the 
sorcerer  conducted  with  much  state  and  ceremony  to  heights 
overlooking  some  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  then 
stretching  along  the  Arboth,  or  "  meadows  "  of  Moab,  now  no 
longer  Balak's  domain.  This  was  a  plain  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nebo, 
otherwise  known  as  Pisgah  or  Peor,  different  peaks  of  the  same 
range  of  heights,  and  extending  to  Shittim,  "place  of  Acacias." 
A  bare  clilf  on  the  heights,  Bamoth  of  Baal,  and  the  field  of 
the  "  watchers,"  Zophim,  on  Pisgah,  see  vast  sacrifices  prepared, 
and  the  king  and  his  retinue  standing  by  their  burnt  off'erings, 
while  the  mage  goes  apart  to  seek  for  enchantments.  But 
enchantments  are  vain  against  the  God  of  Israel.  When  the 
substance  of  Balaam's  prophecy  was  reduced  to  its  poetical  form 
and  introduced  into  the  Pentateuch  we  do  not  know ;  possibly  in 
David's  reign ;  but  that  the  magnificent  torrent  of  its  verse  does 
preserve  the  substance  we  need  not  doubt. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  ^^II.  vol.  i.  191. 
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From  Aram  hath  Balak  brought  me, 

The  king  of  Moah  from  the  mountains  of  the  East : 

Come,  curse  me  Jacob, 

And  come,  defy  Israel. 

How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 

And  hoiv  shall  I  defy,  ichom  Jehovah  hath  not  defied  ? 

For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 

And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him : 

Lo,  it  is  a  people  that  dwell  alone. 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

Who  ca7i  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  number  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ? 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ! 

No  wonder,  after  this,  that  Balak  should  say,  What  hast  thou 
done  unto  me  ?  I  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold, 
thou  hast  blessed  them  altogetJier. 

And  so  it  Avas.  Again  and  again  the  power  of  sacrifice — seven 
altars,  and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  each  altar — and  of  Balaam's 
sorceries  were  tried,  but  Jehovah  was  not  to  be  won  over  by  such 
means.  Each  time  that  Balaam  takes  up  his  parable  he  becomes, 
in  spite  of  himself,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie  ; 

Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  He  shoidd  repent  : 

Hatli  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ? 

Or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ? 

Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless  : 

And  He  hath  blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 

No  enchantment,  he  confesses,  or  divination  could  have  power 
against  a  people  so  strong  in  the  greatness  of  their  God  that 
they  could  be  compared  only  to  the  wild  ox  for  might  and  the 
lion  for  courage,  lojio  shall  not  lie  doivn  until  he  eat  of  the  prey, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Beside  himself  with  rage, 
Balak  now  bids  the  seer  neither  curse  them  at  all  nor  bless 
them  at  all. 

Still,  from  the  top  of  Peor,  looking  toward  Jeshimon,  the 
dreary  waste  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  will  make  one  last 
attempt.  But  Balaam  feels  that  magic  must  fail ;  a?id  he  ivent 
not,  as  the  other  times,  to  meet  loith  ejichantments,  but  set  his 
face  towards  the  ivilderness.  And  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  saw  Israel  dwelling  according  to  their  tribes,  the  spirit  of 
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God  came  upon  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  magnificent  eulogy 
and  prediction — 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob, 

And  thy  tahernacles,  0  Israel  f 

As  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side. 

As  lign  aloes  icliich  Jehovah  hath  planted , 

As  cedar  trees  beside  the  ivaters. 

And  again,  under  the  same  imagery,  drawn  from  the  wild 
animals  of  the  country,  the  ox  and  the  lion,  he  predicts  the 
glorious  fortunes  of  the  chosen  race. 

Then  Balak's  fury  could  not  be  controlled,  and  he  bade  the 
prophet  flee  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat.  This  Balaam  is  ready 
to  do ;  but  first,  overmastered  by  the  Divine  afflatus,  he  deter- 
mines to  advertise  the  king  of  Moab  u'Jiat  this  iieople  shed  I  do  to 
his  2-)eople  in  the  latter  days. 

And  then  follows  a  vision  of  the  distant  future.  "He  satv,  bid 
not  noio ;  he  beheld,  but  not  nigh, — as  with  the  intuition  of  his 
Chaldean  art,  a  Star,  bright  as  those  of  the  far  Eastern  sky, 
come  out  of  Jacob ;  and  a  sceptre,  like  the  shepherd's  staff  that 
marked  the  ruler  of  the  tribe,  rise  out  of  Israel ;  and  then,  as 
he  watched  the  course  of  the  surrounding  nations,  he  saw  how, 
one  by  one,  they  would  fall,  as  fall  they  did,  before  the 
conquering  sceptre  of  David,  before  the  steady  advance  of  that 
Star  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  rose  out  of  Bethlehem. 
And  as  he  gazed,  the  vision  became  wider  and  wider  still.  He 
saw  a  time  when  a  new  tempest  would  break  over  all  those 
countries  alike  from  the  remote  East — from  Ashur,  from  his  own 
native  land  of  Assyria.    Ashur  shall  carry  thee  aivay  captive.^^  ^ 

So  was  foreshadowed  what  we  shall  see  was  fulfilled  in  the 
later  history.  So  the  irresistible  force  of  the  j^rophetic  impulse 
overpowered  the  baser  spirit  of  the  individual  man.  "The  spec- 
tacle of  the  host  of  Israel,  even  though  seen  only  from  its  utmost 
skirts,  is  too  much  for  him.  The  Divine  message  struggling 
within  him  is  delivered  in  spite  of  his  own  sordid  resistance. 
Many  has  been  the  Balaam  whom  the  force  of  truth  or  goodness 
from  without,  or  the  force  of  genius  or  conscience  from  within, 
has  compelled  to  bless  the  enemies  whom  he  was  hired  to  curse, 

Like  the  seer  of  old, 
Who  stood  on  Zophini,  heav'n-controU'd. 

1  Stanley,  Jeioish  Church,  Lect.  viii.  vol.  i.  195,  196. 
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And  Balaam  rose  up  and  icent  and  returned  to  Ms  place.  The 
sacred  historian,  as  though  touched  with  a  feehug  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  prophet's  mission,  drops  the  veil  over  its  dark  close. 
Only  by  the  incidental  notice  of  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
narrative  (Num.  xxxi.  8, 16)  are  we  told  how  Balaam  endeavoured 
to  effect,  by  the  licentious  rites  of  the  Arab  tribes,  the  ruin 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  work  by  his  curses  ;  and  how,  in 
the  war  of  vengeance  which  followed,  he  met  his  mournful  end." 
And  they  slew  the  kings  of  Midian  .  .  .  Balaam  also,  the  son 
of  Beor,  they  sleiv  with  the  swo7'd. 


XXXIX.  THE  FAREWELL  OF  MOSES 

Deut.  xxxi.-xxxiv. 

Life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer  too. 

The  Writings  of  Moses. — While  Jair  and  JS'ophah,  and 
Eleazar  and  Phinehas,  were  achieving  their  conquests  over 
Amorite  and  Midianite,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  Israelite 
supremacy  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  Moses  appears  to  have  been 
busy  writing  and  legislating  amid  the  acacia  groves  of  Abel- 
Shittim,  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  A  great  number  of  enact- 
ments contained  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  concluding  chapters 
of  Numbers  are  referred  to  this  time ;  and  in  one  of  the  latter 
we  read  how  Moses  wrote  the  goings  out  of  the  Israelites 
according  to  their  journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  Jehovab. 
In  what  characters  did  he  write?  That  is  a  question  full  of 
interest.  The"  hieroglyphs,  which  he  may  have  learnt  in  Egypt  ? 
Or  that  cuneiform  script  which,  we  now  know  from  the  Tel-el- 
Amarna  tablets,  was  used  in  Palestine  a  century  before  the 
Exodus?  These  formed  part  of  the  Egyptian  archives  carried 
by  Khu-en-Aten,  a  prince  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from 
Thebes  to  his  new  capital  of  Tel-el- Amarna,  where  they  were 
discovered  in  1887.  Or  had  Moab  and  Israel,  even  at  that 
early  time,  actual  alphabetical  letters,  the  ancestors  of  those  on 
Mesha's  jnllar,  and  in  Jewish  and  Phoenician  inscriptions — 
ancestors,  too,  of  our  own  and  all  European  alphabets?  We 
do    not   know.      Nor  can  it  any   longer  be  maintained  that. 
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in  the  laws  and  the  songs  attributed  to  him,  we  possess  the 
writings  of  Moses  as  they  came  from  his  pen.  To  doubt  that 
he  did  write  much  is  almost  to  doubt  his  personality  ;  but  what 
he  left  has  passed  under  so  many  hands,  and  has  been  embedded 
in  so  much  new  material,  that  scholars  now  are  satisfied  if  they 
can  touch  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  man  whose  greatness, 
even  if  traditional,  is  so  assured. 

And  now  his  work  was  nearly  over,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand.  To  his  closing  days  three  pieces  are 
attributed :  a  Song,  a  Blessing,  and  a  Hymn,  the  latter  what 
we  know  as  Psalm  xc,  which  has  become  the  funeral  hymn  of 
Christendom.  These  poetic  utterances  are  the  vox  cycnea  of  the 
departing  seer. 

Moses'  Song. — Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  form  of 
these  compositions,  they  breathe  the  atniosphere  of  the  period 
with  which  they  are  connected.  "  The  name  by  which,  in  the 
song,  the  God  of  Israel  is  called,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  been  suggested  by  the  desert  wanderings — The  Rock. 
Nine  times  the  song  repeats  this  most  expressive  figure,  taken, 
it  may  be,  from  the  granite  crags  of  Sinai,  and  carried  thence, 
through  psalms  and  hymns  of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  huge 
fragments  which  it  represents,  to  regions  as  remote  in  aspect 
as  in  distance  from  its  original  birthplace.  And  if  the  Rock 
carries  us  back  to  the  desert,  the  pastoral  riches  to  which 
the  song  refers  confine  us  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan."  i 

Butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep, 

With  fat  of  lambs, 

And  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats 

With  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  reheat. 

So  appropriate  is  this  to  the  Eastern  downs  and  forests,  that 
we  may  fairly  see  in  them  a  stamp  of  that  peculiar  locality. 

The  War-cry  of  the  Tribes.— The  Blessing  of  the  Tribes  has 
also  been  called  the  War-cry  of  the  tribes.  It  has  a  very 
martial  tone.  It  begins,  like  Deborah's  hymn,  like  Ps.  Ixviii., 
with  Jehovah's  march  of  fire  from  the  South. 

Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  rose  from  Seir  unto  them: 

He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  He  came  from  the  ten  tJiousands  of  holy  ones  : 

At  His  right  hand  ivas  a  fiery  law  unto  them. 

1  Stanley,  Jevsish  Church,  Lect.  viii.  vol.  i.  198. 
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Tlien  with  distinctive  traits,  as  iii  Jacob's  Blessing,  the 
prowess  and  the  fortune  of  each  tribe,  with  the  exception  of 
Simeon,  is  sketched ;  Joseph,  to  whom  the  greatest  prominence 
is  given,  being  mentioned  instead  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
A  magnificent  burst  of  song,  descriptive  of  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  Jeshurun  (Israel),  when  loyal  to  its  faith  and 
trust,  concludes  the  blessing. 

And  now  the  end  was  come.  The  sacred  narrative  dwells 
on  the  feeling  that  even  yet  years  of  triumph  might  have 
remained  for  the  aged  seer,  for  his  eye  icas  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.  Might  he  not  lead  the  people  still,  and 
take  them  into  Canaan  %     ]S[o.     It  was  not  to  be. 

Moses  on  Mount  Nebo. — And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  that 
self -same  day,  saying,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  of  Aharim, 
unto  Mount  Nebo,  wldcli  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho ;  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  ivhich  I  give 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession :  and  die  on  the 
mount  tvliither  thou  goest  up,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people.  .  .  . 
For  thou  shall  see  the  land  before  thee ;  but  thou  shaft  not  go 
thither  into  the  land  whicJt  I  give  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  he  obeyed,  and  now  stood  on  Nebo.  "  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes  westward  and  northward,  and  southward  and  eastward. 
Beneath  him  lay  the  tents  of  Israel,  ready  for  the  march,  and 
over  against  them,  distinctly  visible  in  its  grove  of  palm  trees, 
the  stately  Jericho,  key  of  the  Land  of  Promise."  Modern 
travellers  have  described  the  prospect,  and  confirmed  the  idea 
given  of  its  extent.  It  ranges  from  the  heights  of  Edom  in  the 
south  to  Hermon  and  Lebanon  in  the  north,  from  the  Arabian 
desert  on  the  east  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  which  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  while  from  Hebron 
the  eye  travels  successively  over  every  spot  renowned  in  sacred 
story, — Gerizim,  Tabor,  Gilboa,  Carmel,  and  between  them 
stretches  of  green,  showing  Avhere  the  rich  valleys  of  Shechem 
and  Esdraelon  open  out. 

Death  of  Moses. — All  this  Moses  saw.  He  saw  it  icitli  his 
eyes,  but  he  luas  not  to  go  over  thither.  And  from  that  height 
he  came  down  no  more.  Jewish,  Mussulman,  and  Christian 
traditions  crowd  in  to  fill  up  the  blank.  "  As  he  was  embrac- 
ing Eleazar  and  Joshua,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and 
he  vanished  in  a  deep  valley."  So  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Josephus.     Other  and  wilder  stories  told  of  the  Divine  kiss 
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which  drew  forth  his  expiring  spirit,  or  of  the  ascension  of 
Moses  amidst  the  contention  over  his  body  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  The  Mussulmans  show  his  tomb  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Jordan.  But  the  silence  of  the  sacred  narrative  refuses 
to  be  broken.  So  Moses  tlie  servant  of  Jeliovali  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah.  And  He 
buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth- 
Peor  :  but  no  man  Jmoweth  of  his  sepidchre  unto  this  day. 

Moses  as  a  Leader. — The  month  of  mourning  of  Israel  was 
a  fitting  tribute  for  the  man  who  had  found  them  a  horde  of 
slaves  and  made  them  into  a  nation.  His  patience  and  hope- 
fulness with  them  had  been  wonderful.  He  had  borne  them  as 
a  jiursing  father  carrieth  the  sucking  child  (Num.  xi.  12). 
His  gentleness  and  self-oblivion  had  won  for  him  supreme 
authority  and  reverence.  He  could  boast  that  he  had  spoiled 
and  injured  no  man.  /  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them, 
neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them  (Num.  xvi.  15).  His  utter 
freedom  from  all  littleness  of  soul  had  been  shown  by  the  wish 
that  all  Israelites  were  prophets  like  himself  (Num.  xi.  29). 
In  all  respects,  indeed,  he  had  proved  himself  a  most 
capable  leader,  and  great  among  men,  immeasurably  above  all 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  remembrance  that  such  a  one  had  stood 
at  the  cradle  of  their  infant  nation  gave  all  its  following  genera- 
tions a  grand  impulse  to  a  noble  life. 

Moses  the  Founder  of  a  Religion. — But  not  as  a  leader  or 
founder  of  a  nation  must  Moses  be  chiefly  regarded,  but  as  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  It  Avas  by  his  religion,  by  the  conception 
of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  which  he  impressed  on  the 
people,  or  tried  to  impress,  that  he  won  for  them,  and  for  the 
world,  the  road  to  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  pure  humanity. 
The  Jehovah,  indeed,  of  the  Mosaic  and  long  subsequent  times 
is  far  from  perfect,  to  the  view  of  Christian  knowledge.  He  is 
yet  far  from  the  Father  revealed  by  Jesus.  But  He  is  just,  He 
is  merciful,  He  is  faithful  and  true,  and  He  is  spiritual  and 
invisible.  How  did  this  new  and  lofty  knowledge  of  God  find 
its  way  into  the  soul  of  Moses  ?  It  came  neither  from  his  age 
nor  from  himself.  It  was  an  immediate  revelation  of  God  in 
his  heart.  ^ 

1  Kittel,  History  of  th^  Hebrews^  hk.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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Ex.  xvii.  9-16,  xxxii.  17,  18  ;  Num.  xiii.   16,  xiv.  6,  30,  xxvii.   15-23, 
xxxiv,  17  ;  Deux.  i.  38,  xxxi.  14-24  ;  The  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  voice  that  from  the  thunder  came 

To  tell  how  Moses  died  unseen, 
And  waken  Joshua's  spear  of  flame 

To  victory  on  the  mountains  green  ; 
Its  trumpet  tones  are  sounding  still, 

When  kings  or  parents  pass  away  : 
They  greet  us  with  a  cheering  thrill 

Of  power  or  comfort  in  decay. 

The  self-abnegation  of  Moses,  the  trait  most  strongly  impressed 
on  all  his  actions  from  first  to  last,  received  its  crowning  expres- 
sion in  the  view  granted  him  from  Pisgah  of  the  land  he  was 
not  to  enter.  To  labour  and  not  see  the  end  of  his  labours ; 
to  sow  and  not  to  reap :  to  be  removed  from  this  earthly  scene 
before  liis  work  has  been  appreciated,  and  when  it  will  be 
carried  on  not  by  himself,  but  by  others ;  this  seems  the  lot  of 
man,  a  law  of  human  history.  "  Again  and  again  the  Moses 
of  the  Church  or  the  Commonwealth  dies  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  goes  not  over  to  possess  the  good  land ;  and  Canaan 
is  won  not  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  nation,  but  by  his 
subordinate  minister  and  successor,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."  ^ 

Character  of  Joshua. — But  the  continuity  of  the  nation  and 
its  liigh  purpose  was  not  broken.  As  I  -was  ivitli  Moses,  so  icill 
I  he  with  thee.  I  icUl  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  The 
difference,  indeed,  was  marked  as  strongly  as  possible.  Joshua 
was  the  soldier.  He  was  not  a  teacher  nor  a  prophet.  "He  was 
a  simple,  straightforward,  undaunted  soldier."  His  first  appear- 
ance is  in  battle.  He  is  always  known  by  his  spear  or  javelin, 
carried  in  his  hand  or  slung  at  his  back  The  one  quality  again 
and  again  remarked  in  him  is  courage.  The  Divine  revelation 
was  made  to  him,  not  in  a  burning  bush,  nor  by  a  still  small 
voice,  but  in  the  words  as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am 
I  noio  come.  His  very  name  is  martial.  Hoshea,  helii,  or  salva- 
tion, changed  to  Joshua  (Yoshua),  or,  as  pronounced  later, 
Jeslina  (Yesliua),  Jehovah's  salvation,  to  be  borne  in  fulness  of 
time  by  Him  who  should  save  men  from  sin. 

1  Stanley,  Jev:ish  Church,  Lect.  vni.  vol.  i.  204,  228,  229. 
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Preparations  for  the  Passage  of  Jordan. — The  first  stage  of 
Joshua's  conquest  was  necessarily  the  occupation  of  the  vast 
trench,  the  Jordan  valley,  which  still  separated  Israel  from  the 
Promised  Land.  To  pass  over  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the 
land,  was  a  crisis  in  their  history,  of  not  less  moment  than  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

And  here  Joshua  shows  himself  at  once,  not  only  as  the 
brave  soldier,  but  as  the  skilful  commander.  He  looks  to  the 
commissariat.  Pass  through  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  com- 
mand the  people,  saying,  Prepare  you  victuals.  Next  lie  took 
measures  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Moses 
by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  wlio  had 
elected  to  remain  east  of  the  Jordan — the  promise  that  they 
would  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
war  for  possession  of  Canaan.  Ye  shall  pass  over  before  your 
brethren  armed,  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  shall  helj) 
them.  .  .  .  And  they  answered  Joshua,  sagging.  All  that  thou 
command  est  us  tee  ivill  do,  and  tchither  soever  thou  sendest  us 
ice  icill  go. 

Jericho. — Another  point  a  good  general  could  not  overlook. 
Jericho,  the  one  important  town  in  the  Jordan  valley,  lay  right 
in  front.  It  Avould  be  madness  to  cross  the  river  without 
certain  knowledge  of  its  strength  and  means  of  defence.  It 
was  the  key  of  Western  Palestine,  standing  as  it  did  at  the 
entrance  of  two  main  passes  into  the  central  mountains. 
Later  invaders  of  Judsea — Bacchides,  Pompey,  Vespasian — made 
themselves  masters  of  Jericho  before  attacking  Jerusalem, 
though  she  did  not,  as  in  Joshua's  case,  lie  directly  in  their 
line  of  march.  Her  importance  indeed  lay,  as  Israel  soon  found, 
not  in  her  strength  so  much  as  in  her  capacity  to  supply  food. 
At  ^^resent  the  traveller  sees  but  a  few  hovels  and  a  tower  on 
the  edge  of  a  swamp,  er-Riha,  modern  Jericho ;  but  in  the 
locality,  somewhat  to  the  north-west,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Karantel,  imagination  sees  rise  a  stately  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  wonderful  fertility  of  grove  and  garden  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ; 
Josephus,  Wars,  i.  6.  6,  iv.  8.  3).  The  "city  of  palms,"  "a 
Divine  region,"  "  fattest  of  Judaea,"  so  at  different  periods  was 
Jericho  called.  "  Fragrant  place  "  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
her  name.  Her  fame  no  doubt  had  reached  Joshua,  and  he 
sent  from  Abel-Shittim  two  spies,  who  swam  the  flooded  river 
and  gained  entrance  into  the  town.     They  brought  back  word 
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that  the  inliabitants  were  already  in  a  state  of  panic  at  the 
approach  of  Israel,  after  an  adventure  out  of  which  grew  the 
one  gentle  incident  of  this  part  of  the  history — the  kindness 
of  Kahab,  and  the  good  faith  kept  with  her. 

The  Story  of  Rahab. — The  house  of  Kahab  being  on  the 
town  wall,  offered  a  convenient  shelter  to  the  two  young  men, 
whose  arrival  in  Jericho  had  not  been  unobserved.  The  king 
sent  to  demand  their  surrender.  But  their  hostess,  hiding  them 
under  a  heap  of  flax-stalks  spread  on  the  flat  roof  of  her  house 
to  dry,  declared  they  had  already  left  her,  and  advised  instant 
pursuit.  Thrown  tlius  ofl*  the  scent,  the  officers  made  for  the 
fords  of  Jordan  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  but  took  care  to  have 
the  gate  secured  behind  them.  In  the  evening  Rahab  went  on 
the  roof  and  communicated  her  plan  of  escape  to  her  guests. 
She  first  told  them  of  the  terror  inspired  in  Jericho  by  the 
news  of  the  advent  of  the  Israelites.  I  Imoio  that  Jehovali  hath 
given  you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  melt  aicay  before  you.  She 
then  exacted  an  oath  that,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  these 
two  sons  of  Israel,  she  and  all  her  father's  house  should  be 
saved  alive  at  the  capture  of  the  city.  They  gave  the  oath,  and 
she  then  let  them  doicn  by  a  cord  through  the  window,  and  gave 
them  directions  how  to  avoid  the  officers  who  were  on  the 
watch  for  them.  Standing  under  her  window,  they  arranged  a 
signal  by  which  her  house  might  be  known.  From  the  same 
window  a  scarlet  thread  was  to  be  hung,  and  all  present  in  the 
house  so  distinguished  slioidd  be  harndess.  If  in  the  street 
and  involved  in  the  massacre,  the  victims  would  have  brought 
their  fate  on  themselves.  They  also  pledged  her  to  secrecy. 
If  thou  utter  this  our  business,  then  ive  will  be  guiltless  of  thine 
oath  ichich  thou  hast  made  us  swear.  .  .  .  And  tliey  departed  :  and 
she  boiind  the  scarlet  line  in  the  loindow.  For  tliree  days  they 
hid  in  the  hills,  evading  their  pursuers,  and,  when  the  search 
was  over,  returned  to  the  camp  with  their  welcome  news. 

The  Passage  of  the  Jordan. — And  now  all  was  prepared  for 
the  decisive  step  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  The  narratives,  for 
two  or  more  are  intertwined,  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  river,  as 
usual  in  the  spring,  was  in  flood,  and  so  heighten  the  eff'ect  of 
the  miracle  that  ensued.  Long  afterwards,  Hebrew  poets  loved 
to  sing  how  Jordan  ivas  driven  bade.  The  prose  account  tells 
that  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood,  and  rose  up)  in 
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one  great  heap,  a  great  way  off, — thirty  miles, — at  Adam,  the  city 
that  is  beside  Zarethan :  and  those  that  went  doivn  toward  the 
sea  of  the  Arahah,  even  the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly  cut  off :  and 
the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  The  blending  of 
two  traditions  has  a  little  confused  the  picture  of  the  crossing. 
But  some  details  come  out  clear.  The  mass  of  the  host,  guard- 
ing the  women  and  children,  were  halted  about  a  mile  from  the 
water's  edge.  After  due  religious  ceremonies  the  ark,  borne 
by  the  priests  and  attended  by  the  Levites,  together  with 
twelve  picked  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  advanced.  Their 
feet  touched  the  stream,  and  at  once  the  river  bed  was  laid  bare 
in  the  manner  just  described.  In  the  middle  of  the  bed  the 
sacred  procession  halts,  and  the  host  is  ordered  to  cross,  keeping 
the  ark  to  the  north  of  them,  or  on  their  right  hand.  When 
the  last  man  is  over,  each  of  the  twelve  picked  men  takes  a 
stone  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  priests  had  stood, 
and,  following  the  ark,  they  carry  them  to  the  western  shore, 
to  form  there  a  memorial  of  the  great  event.  And  those  twelve 
stones  tchich  they  took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  set  up  in 
Gilgal.  A7id  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  When 
your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying, 
What  mean  these  stones  ?  then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know, 
saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land. 

Gilgal. — Gilgal  is  connected  by  a  play  of  words  with  the 
resumption  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  that  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  the  nomadic  life  lately  led  ;  but  while  it  means 
rolling,  it  also  means  a  heap  of  stones  or  earth,  which  is  much 
more  probably  its  origin,  as  more  than  one  place  of  the  name 
existed.  It  received  additional  sanctity  from  the  celebration 
f)f  the  Passover,  when  unleavened  cakes  and  parched  corn  took 
the  place  of  the  manna,  now  discontinued.  It  became  in  a  later 
age  the  seat  of  idolatry.  At  present,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
advantage  of  its  position  for  commissariat  purposes,  it  was 
made  the  standing  camp  of  Israel. 
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Josh,  vi.-xvi. ;  Judg.  i. 

Now  Israel,  hold  your  own — the  land  before  ye 
Is  open  ;  Avin  your  way,  and  take  your  rest. 

The  Siege  of  Jericho. — With  all  her  resources,  Jericho  is  a  city 
that  has  always  been  easily  taken.  Bacchides,  Aristobulus, 
Pompey,  Herod — all  found  her  an  easy  prey.  The  sacred  narrative 
describes  how  her  walls  fell  down  at  the  sound  of  Joshua's 
trumpets.  Six  days  in  succession  the  host  encompassed  the  city, 
preceded  by  seven  priests,  blowing  trumpets  of  ram's  horn,  and 
attended  by  the  ark,  while  the  inhabitants,  already  beside 
themselves  with-  fear,  trembled  at  every  sound.  And  it  came  to 
2MSS  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  at  tlie  daivning  of 
the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  manner  seven 
times :  only  on  that  day  they  comimssed  the  city  seven  times. 
And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  wJten  the  priests  hleic 
with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  p)eople.  Shout ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  city.  .  .  .  So  the  people  shouted,  and, 
the  priests  blew  icith  the  trumijets :  and  it  came  to  pass,  lohen  the 
people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  that  the  people  shouted 
icith  a  great  shout,  and  the  loall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  j^eople 
icent  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they 
took  the  city. 

Kerem. — The  city  and  all  that  it  contained,  living  creatures 
and  inanimate  objects,  with  the  one  exception  of  Rahab  and  her 
family  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron 
destined  for  the  treasury  of  Jehovah,  had  been  formally  devoted 
to  destruction.  It  had  been  pronounced  kerem,  i.e.  devoted, 
and  therefore  to  be  either  destroyed  or  set  apart  to  sacred  uses. 
This  terrible  word  is  of  sadly  frequent  use  in  this  part  of  the 
history.  It  was  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  Divine 
nature  which  made  it  possible.  We  can  only  shudder  at  the 
necessity  that  Hebrew  religion  should  pass  through  this  stage. 
Over  and  over  again  we  find  cities  and  races  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, and  it  would  have  been  considered  insult  and  treachery  to 
Jeliovah  not  to  have  carried  out  the  doom.  Saul  incurred  the 
severest  censure  from  Samuel  for  trying  to  save  Agag,  the 
Amalekite  chief. 

The  Doom  of  Achan. — With  Achan  we  have  less  sympathy, 
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since  his  violation  of  the  command  was  due  to  desire  of  gain 
and  appropriation  to  his  own  use  of  what  was  to  be  public 
property.  When  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish 
mantle,  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  icedge  of  gold 
of  fifty  shekels'  iveight,  then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them. 
But  what  an  awful  reflection  is  cast  on  the  moral  ideas,  as  well 
as  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  age,  when  his  crime  was 
thought  to  involve  not  only  himself,  but,  with  himself,  his  sons 
and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheej),  and 
his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had. 

This  cruel  practice  of  devoting  enemies  to  entire  destruction, 
as  a  thing  well  pleasing  to  their  gods,  was  common  in  the 
religion  of  all  ancient  races.  We  find  instances  of  it  among 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  appears  in  the  inscriptions  on  which 
Assyrian  monarchs  record  their  achievements.  Mesha,  too, 
king  of  Moab  and  contemporary  of  Ahab,  says  on  his  pillar : 
"  And  Chemosh  said  to  me,  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel.  And  I 
went  in  the  night ;  and  I  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of 
dawn  till  noon.  And  I  took  it ;  and  slew  in  all  seven  thousand 
men,  and  boys  and  women  and  slaves,  for  I  had  devoted  them 
(the  same  word,  kerem)  to  Ashtar-Chemosh." 

Treatment  of  the  Canaanites.- — And  how  should  Israel  have 
leapt  at  one  bound  beyond  ideas  that  belonged  to  the  age  1 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  fact  that  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  nature  among  the  Hebrews  was  even  in  that  age 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  neighbouring  peoples,  only  seems  to 
to  us,  looking  back,  to  have  rendered  these  relentless  slaughters 
more  necessary.  For  Canaan  reeked  with  the  most  abominable 
idolatries,  and  all  its  society  was  steeped  in  the  vices  attaching 
to  licentious  religions.  So  that,  even  from  our  standard,  it  seems 
that  nothing  could  keep  Israel  to  be  the  world's  true  religious 
guide  but  the  wholesale  extermination  of  the  races  opposed  to 
them. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  has  absolutely  changed  the  moral 
conceptions  of  the  world.  But  neither  the  Israelites  nor  any 
other  ancient  nations,  at  this  early  stage  of  their  moral  develop- 
ment, had  any  conception  corresponding  to  those  which  would  in 
our  minds  rightly  excite  horror,  were  we  to  receive  a  command 
like  that  ascribed  to  Moses  (Deut.  xx.  16).  Tragedies  that  appal 
us  did  not  look  unnatural  to  an  ancient  Jew :  they  rather 
appealed  to  a  rough  sense  of  justice  which  existed,  where  the 
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longing  for  retribution  upon  crime  was  not  checked  by  a  sense 
of  human  and  individual  right. 

And  now  the  belief  that  disobedience  to  the  Divine  command 
brought  failure  and  loss  has  helped  to  stamp  on  man  a  rever- 
ence for  Divine  power.  We  shall  presently  see  how  Achan's 
sin  paralysed  the  will  and  reason  of  the  people,  and  led  to  a 
serious,  nay,  a  very  dangerous,  reverse.  At  present  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  something  about  the  condition  of  this  land 
which  Joshua,  fresh  from  his  meeting  with  the  Captain  of 
Jehovah's  host,  was  burning  to  overcome. 

The  Canaanite  Tribes. — It  was  no  savage  or  unpeopled 
region  awaiting  only  occupation.  It  was  a  wealthy  land  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  jDCople,  apparently  of  a  common  stock  though 
broken  up  into  numerous  clans,  known  by  different  names, 
Canaanites  (possibly  Lowlanders),  Amorites  (Highlanders), 
HiTTiTES,  Hivites,Perizzites,Girgashit£S,  Jebusites,  and  never 
drawn  into  a  common  bond  unless  that  bond  were  the  power  of  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  like  Thothmes  iii.,  or  an  Assyrian  conqueror. 

State  of  the  Country. ^ — The  adventures  of  an  Egyptian 
officer  sent  into  Syria  to  collect  the  tribute,  about  the  era  of 
the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved  on  a  papyrus.  It  contains 
some  curious  information,  and  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
dangers  of  travel,  especially  if  the  traveller  be  an  official  of  a 
hated  oppressor.  Fords  are  more  common  than  bridges ; 
cypresses,  oaks,  and  cedars,  "  reaching  to  heaven,"  abound ; 
there  are  many  lions,  wolves,  and  hyenas.  The  roughness  of 
the  tracks  almost  shake  the  traveller  to  pieces.  A  thief  enters 
the  stable  by  night  and  steals  his  clothes  ;  and  his  servant, 
instead  of  aiding  his  master,  takes  the  opportunity  of  running 
off  into  the  desert  and  joining  a  wandering  tribe,  with  what 
spoil  he  could  lay  his  own  hands  on.  At  another  time  some 
rogue  cuts  his  reins  in  the  night,  and  the  horses  run  away ;  and 
even  at  Joppa,  where  the  rich  gardens  cheer  his  spirits  and 
invite  him  to  linger,  a  robber  steals  his  bow,  dagger,  and  quiver. 
More  than  once  he  is  obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  on  foot  because 
his  equipage  has  been  damaged  by  rocks  or  rolling  stones. 

Canaanite    Civilisation. — But  there   is   a  brighter  side   to 

the  picture.     We  get  the  impression  that  Canaan  had  reached 

a   high   state   of  civilisation.     We  hear  of  gold   vessels  with 

handles,  collars  and  other  ornaments  of  lapis  lazuli,  dishes  and 

1  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p,  342. 
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vases  of  silver,  of  laden  boats  and  galleys,  of  chariots  and 
horses,  of  glass,  and  worked  and  dyed  materials,  besides 
innumerable  other  products  of  art  and  industry,  as  among  the 
plunder  sent  to  Rameses  ii.  There  was  abundance  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  even  evidence  of  culture,  since  at  least  in  one 
case,  Kirjath-sepher,  a  library  gave  its  name  to  a  city. 

Had  this  country  been  united  under  one  powerful  head,  the 
task  of  Israel  would  have  been  harder  than  it  was.  Joshua's 
advantage,  apart  from  the  enthusiasm  created  in  his  soldiers  by 
their  religious  belief,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  land  on  which  he 
marched  was  inhabited  by  so  many  independent  tribes,  and 
had  no  central  autliority. 


XLII.  THE  CO^qjJEST-rontinued 

They  gat  not  tlie  land  in  possession  by  tlieir  own  sword, 

Neither  did  their  OAvn  arm  save  them  : 

But  Thy  right  hand,  and  Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy 

countenance, 
Because  Thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them. 

The  Camp  at  Gilgal. — Gilgal,  with  its  abundant  water 
supply  and  other  advantages  for  a  camp,  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  Israelite  army  for  a  considerable  time.  And  apparently 
it  was  there  that  a  rough  preliminary  allotment  of  Western 
Palestine  to  the  different  tribes  was  arranged.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, passes  to  the  southern,  central,  and  northern  districts 
converge ;  and  this  fact  alone  must  have  caused  anxious  deliber- 
ation whether  the  advance  should  be  made  in  separate  detach- 
ments or  with  the  whole  force.  The  traditions  preserved  in 
Judges  i.  10-15,  20,  which  are  either  repeated  or  confirmed 
by  parallel  traditions  in  the  body  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself 
(Josh.  XV.  13-19),  refer  not  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  great  captain,  as  the  heading  of  the  book  at  first  leads  us  to 
think,  but  to  the  first  movements  of  Israel  after  the  taking  of 
Jericho.  The  first  ill-considered  and  ill-planned  attack  on  Ai 
was  apparently  made  before  Judah  had  marched,  with  Simeon,  on 
the  expedition  towards  the  south,  since  the  repulse  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  sin  of  Achan,  a  member  of  that  tribe.  But  the 
subsequent  successes  of  Joshua  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the 
country  were  gained  by  him  at  the  head  of  what  we  know  as 
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the  northern  tribes  alone,  while  the  subjugation  of  the  hill 
country,  of  Judsea,  the  Xegeb,  or  south,  and  the  Shephelah,  or 
low  country,  in  which  were  Gaza  and  Ekron  and  Ashkelon,  was 
the  work  of  Judah  and  his  brother  tribe  of  Simeon.  For  in 
the  invasion  the  tribes  acted  singly,  or  as  they  were  allied  by 
older  ties  and  common  interest.  Israelite  supremacy  in  Canaan 
was  not  achieved  by  one  irresistible  wave  of  conquest,  but  only 
after  an  obstinate  struggle  lasting  for  generations.  Gilgal 
appears  to  have  remained  the  rallying  place  for  the  whole  body, 
should  any  of  the  expeditions  prove  a  failure ;  and  there  must 
have  been  a  gathering  of  all  the  tribes  there,  previous  to  the 
march  to  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  for  the  performance  of  the  great 
religious  ceremony  ordered  by  Moses.  But  before  that  became 
possible  the  victories  of  Joshua  must  have  taken  place,  and  he 
must  have  become  master  of  Central  Palestine. 

Attack  on  Ai. — It  was  with  this  purpose  that  he  sent 
scouts  to  examine  the  practicability  of  taking  Ai,  a  strong  place 
on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the  only  practicable  routes,  the 
wadies  Kelt  and  Harith,  into  Central  Palestine.  Over-confident 
from  late  success,  the  scouts  declared  the  place  easy  to  take, 
and  said  unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  2ieo})le  go  up  ;  hut  let  about 
tmo  or  three  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai.  The  result  was 
a  loss  of  thirty-six  men  and  an  ignominious  flight. 

Fall  of  Ai. — After  the  punishment  of  Achan,  to  whose  sin 
this  disaster  was  attributed,  Joshua  by  a  clever  stratagem 
enticed  the  men  of  Ai  once  more  from  their  stronghold,  and  then 
fell  in  full  force  on  the  town,  took  it,  and  reduced  it  to  ruins, 
and  so  probably  gave  it  the  name  ha-Ai,  "  the  heap  of  ruins," 
by  which  it  was  known. 

Rahab's  Adoption. — The  passes  were  now  secured,  and 
Joshua  might  develop  his  plans.  Two  peaceful  memorials 
remained  of  this  stage  of  the  conquest.  The  first  was  the 
reception  of  Rahab  into  the  community.  She  divelt  in  the  midst 
of  Isi'ael  unto  this  day.  To  her  was  traced  back  the  princely 
lineage  of  David,  and  of  a  greater  than  David.  Her  trust  in 
God  and  her  friendly  hospitality  whilst  yet  a  heathen  were 
treasured  up  by  the  better  spirits  of  the  later  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Church,  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  universality  of 
Divine  mercy  and  of  religious  faith. 

League  with  the  Gibeonites. — The  other  was  the  league 
with  the  Gibeonites.    About  five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
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on  the  principal  of  the  three  routes  from  that  city  to  Jafi'a,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Beth-horon  Pass,  the  traveller  comes  on  an 
isolated  hill,  crowned  with  ruins,  amid  which  is  the  small  village 
of  el-Jib,  preserving  the  name  and  marking  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gibeon.  Its  inhabitants,  with  some  reason,  expected 
their  city  might  be  the  next  prey  of  this  invading  host.  But 
the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  the  place  and  its  locality;  and  when 
they  saw  approach  a  submissive  train  of  ambassadors,  with  worn 
garments  and  shoes,  torn  wineskins  and  mouldy  bread,  and 
heard  them  s})eak  not  of  Ai  and  Jericho,  but  only  of  the 
victories  over  the  Transjordanic  kings,  they  easily  credited  their 
tale  that  they  liad  come  from  afar,  and  readily  received  them 
into  alliance.  Indignation  broke  out  when  the  ruse  was 
discovered,  and  public  opinion  clamoured  for  vengeance.  All 
the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.  But  in  the  true 
spirit  of  believers  in  a  faithful  God  Joshua  kept  faith.  And 
all  the  princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation,  We  have  sworn 
unto  them  hy  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel :  noio  therefore  ice  may 
not  touch  them.  This  icill  we  do  unto  them :  ive  will  even  let 
them  live,  lest  wrath  he  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  ivhich  ice  sware 
unto  them. 

Their  lives  were  spared,  but  tributary  service  was  imposed  on 
them,  and  this  they  willingly  undertook.  And  Joshua  made  them 
that  day  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  ivhich 
he  should  choose.  With  w^hat  fidelity  Israel  carried  out  its 
engagement  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  will  testify. 

The  Two  Narratives  of  the  Conquest. — There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  up  to  this  time  the  entire  army  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Joshua  had  acted  together  under  his  command. 
And  if  Ave  had  only  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  which  to  draw 
our  picture  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  we  should  gather 
that  the  united  armies  in  two  campaigns  conquered  all  Pales- 
tine, from  the  Lebanon  to  the  southern  desert,  and  extermin- 
ated its  population.  Then,  the  land  being  formally  partitioned 
among  the  tribes,  they  had  only  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  territories  allotted  to  them.  But  in  Judges  i.-ii.  5,  as  was 
pointed  out  above,  we  have  quite  a  different  picture.  There 
we  see  the  tribes  invading  the  land  singly,  or  as  they  are  united 
by  common  interest.  They  fight  for  their  own  hand  with  vary- 
ing success,  or  settle  peaceably  among  the  older  population. 
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Separation  of  the  Tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph. — The  larger 
cities,  with  few  exceptions,  the  fertile  valleys,  and  the  seaboard 
plain  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.  For  long  the 
Israelites  were  really  masters  only  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
and  Southern  Canaan  ;  and  the  two  strongest  tribes,  Joseph  and 
Judah,  were  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  of 
Canaanite  strongholds,  of  which  Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem, 
was  one,  and  the  most  important  one.  This  separation,  so  defined 
and  so  long  continued,  left  its  mark  indelibly  on  the  history  of 
the  race.  Already  we  have  the  division  into  two  kingdoms 
prepared.  And  on  the  north  the  Great  Plain,  and  the  fortified 
cities  along  its  southern  margin,  separated  Joseph  from  the 
tribes  which  settled  farther  north.  This,  too,  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  future  inter-relations  of  the  tribes.  Every 
step  of  the  history  as  it  is  taken  will  confirm  the  latter  of  the 
two  representations.  And  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself,  by  the 
presence  within  that  book  of  parallels  to  some  verses  of  the 
fragment  that  begins  the  Book  of  Judges,  parts  of  which  agree 
verball}',  helps  this  confirmation.  The  historian  to  whom  that 
book  is  principally  due  had  a  religious  purpose  in  view.  He 
wrote  to  present  a  theocratic  ideal ;  and  instead  of  dwelling  in 
detail  on  each  of  the  tribal  expeditions,  he  focused  them  all 
into  two  great  efforts,  which  he  represented  as  national  in  their 
character,  and  speedy  and  decisive  in  their  results.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  obvious.  It  shows  us  the  Divine  leading 
in  a  striking  and  impressive  way,  and  fixes  our  attention  at 
once  on  the  issues  of  that  providential  guidance  which  was 
shaping  a  chosen  nation  for  a  chosen  end. 

Whether  the  success  already  gained  Avas  due  to  united 
action,  or  whether  only  the  Josephite  tribes  are  to  be  credited 
with  them,  is  innnaterial.  They  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
important  consequences. 

Alliance  of  the  Five  Kings— Siege  of  Gibeon. — The  success  of 
Israel  at  Ai,  and,  even  more,  the  desertion  of  Gibeon,  the  position 
of  which  made  it  an  important  place,  roused  the  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites  to  take  immediate  action.  Scarcely  had  Joshua 
withdrawn  to  his  camp  at  Gilgal  when  the  "  kings,"  as  they 
are  called — of  Jebus ;  of  Hebron,  twenty  miles  south  of  it ; 
of  Jarmuth,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  it ;  of  Lachish,  fifteen 
miles  nearly  south  of  Jarmuth,  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  hill 
country ;    and  of   Kglon,  a  town  near  Lachish  :    live  in  all — 
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banded  together  and  proceeded  to  invest  Gibeon.  News  was 
at  once  sent  to  Joshua,  with  an  urgent  summons  to  come 
with  the  help  which  those  who  had  submitted  had  a  right  to 
claim. 


XLIII.  BATTLE  OF  BETH-HOKON  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

Josh.  x.  ;  Deut.  xxvii. 

Tliou  didst  cleaA-e  the  earth  with  rivers. 

The  mountains  saw  thee  and  were  afraid  ; 

The  tempest  of  waters  })assed  by  : 

The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 

And  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 

The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  hahitatiou; 

At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  as  they  went, 

At  the  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear. 

Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation, 

Thou  didst  thrash  tlic  nations  in  anger. 

The  Gibeonites  appeal  for  Help. — The  recreant  city  was  be- 
sieged, and  its  allies  were  urgently  called  to  raise  the  siege.  Slacic 
not  thy  lianch  from  tlnj  servants;  come  up  to  us  quicMy,  and  save 
uSy  and  help  us  :  for  all  the  Icings  of  the  Amor  it  es  that  dicell  in 
the  hill  country  are  gatliered  together  against  us.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  every- 
thing depended  on  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  which  would 
break  in  pieces  the  hostile  confederation,  and  religious  zeal 
prompted  an  immediate  attack.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  Fear  them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  them  unto  thy 
hands ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee.  The 
distance  of  a  three  days'  journey  was  covered  in  one  forced 
march — a  night  march.  Before  sunrise  the  Israelite  army  had 
reached  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Gibeon  stood. 

Defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  — Besiegers  and  besieged  were  alike 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  before  one  fierce  onset,  which  nothing 
could  resist,  the  former  turned  and  fled.  From  Gibeon  to  the 
upper  of  the  two  Beth-horons  the  route  is  very  rough,  ending 
in  a  long  rocky  ascent.  This  was  now  strewn  with  corpses. 
There  was  a  great  slaughter. 

Fortune,  the  vanquished  might  li0[)C,  would  be  kinder  when 
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the  top  of  the  pass  was  reached,  and  they  could  pour  down- 
wards to  Lower  Beth-horon.  Two  miles  of  rugged  road  separate 
the  two  towns  ;  but  as  they  fled,  now  over  ledges  of  bare  rock, 
now  down  a  stony  stairway,  a  fearful  hailstorm,  as  in  the  fight 
of  Barak  against  Sisera,  broke  over  the  disordered  ranks. 
And  it  came  to  j^ciss,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  icliile  they 
were  in  the  going  down  of  Beth-horon,  that  Jehovah  cast  down 
great  stones  from  heaven  u])on  them  unto  Azelmh,  and  they 
died :  they  were  more  tchich  died  icith  the  hailstones  than  they 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  sleio  with  the  sword. 

Still,  the  chances  were  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  might 
escape  into  the  more  open  country  at  the  foot  of  the  pass ;  and 
Joshua,  longing  to  make  the  defeat  for  ever  decisive,  feared 
that  even  the  long  Eastern  summer  day  might  be  too  short  for 
his  work.  Already,  before — perhaps  centuries  before — the 
historian  wrote  his  account,  the  poetic  genius  of  Israel  had 
found  the  situation  finely  suggestive.  In  the  Book  of  Jashar, 
or  the  Upright, — a  collection,  apparently,  of  songs  of  that 
mingled  patriotism  and  religion  so  peculiar  to  Israel,  from 
which  we  have  another  extract  preserved  in  David's  Lament 
over  Saul, — imagination  had  treated  the  incident  in  its  own 
beautiful  way,  as  it  did  afterwards  again  in  the  Psalm  of 
Habbakuk.  The  day  had  been  praised  as  the  most  memorable 
of  all  days,  when  the  very  sun  itself  had  seemed  to  wait  and 
the  moon  to  delay,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  who  were  also  the  enemies  of 
God  and  religion  ;  and  with  dramatic  feeling  Joshua  had  him- 
self, as  though  they  too  formed  part  of  the  host  under  his 
command,  issued  liis  orders  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 

He  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Giheon;  and  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon.  And.  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  nation  had  avenged 
themselves  of  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  loritten  in  the  hook  of 
Jashar  ?  The  historian  quoted  and  repeated  the  poetry,  for  to 
his  ear  such  figures  were  common.  He  had  heard  it  sung  how 
the  stars  fought  for  Barak  in  their  courses ;  and  how  the  hills 
liad  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  such  imagery.  Habbakuk,  while  adopting  the  language  of 
the  Book  of  Jashar,  sang  how  the  deep  not  only  uttered  his  voice, 
— that  is  an  image  we  use  every  day — but  also  lifted  up  his  hands. 

In  literal   history  the   day  did  prove  long  enough   for   the 
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completion  of  victory.  The  fugitives  coukl  not  rally.  The 
Lord  smote  them  to  A?:ekah  and  unto  Mal-lcedah.  These  were 
places  in  the  Shephelah,  but  have  not  been  identified.  The  five 
kings  thought  to  find  escape  in  one  of  the  many  huge  caves 
that  are  conmion  in  a  limestone  formation.  The  caVe  at 
Makkedah,  where  they  hid,  seems  to  have  been  well  known. 
Joshua,  when  told,  ordered  it  to  be  blocked  l^y  huge  stones, 
and  stationed  a  guard  to  watch  it  whilst  the  pursuit  was 
continued.  Indeed,  a  regular  camp  was  formed ;  and  thither 
at  last  all  the  people  of  Israel  returned  in  peace :  none  moved 
his  tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Slaying  of  the  Five  Kings. — And  then  the  five  kings  were 
dragged  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  cave  to  the  gaze  of  their 
enemies.  An  awe  is  described  as  falling  on  the  Israelite 
warriors  when  they  saw  them.  At  the  conqueror's  bidding 
they  drew  near,  and,  according  to  the  usages  portrayed  in  the 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  placed  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  their  enemies.  It  -was  reserved  for  Joshua  himself 
to  slay  them.  The  dead  bodies  were  hung  aloft,  each  on 
its  own  separate  tree,  until  the  evening,  when  at  last  that  memor- 
able sun  went  down.  The  cave  where  they  had  been  hidden 
became  the  royal  sepulchre. 

Further  Conquests. — Joshua  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to 
follow  up  a  victory,  and  he  no  doubt  made  himself  master  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Shephelah.  The  narrative,  in  its 
summary  manner,  makes  him  capture  successively  Makkedah, 
Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  and  Debir.  But  four  of  these 
places  are  far  to  the  south ;  and  in  the  case  of  two  of  them, 
Hebron  and  Debir,  we  have  other  accounts,  one  of  them  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  itself,  which  shows  that  their  conquest  was  the 
work  of  separate  expeditions  by  the  southern  tribes,  Judah  and 
Simeon  and  the  Kenizzites. 

But  the  decisive  nature  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  cannot 
be  doubted.  When  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  centre  and  south  was  practically  broken,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  Hebrew  empire.  The  only  incident 
of  this  period  expressly  mentioned  in  the  latter  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  this  battle.  He  shcdl  he  loroth,  as  in  the 
valley  hy  Giheon  (Isa.  xxviii.  21).  The  very  day  of  the  week 
was   fixed  in   later  traditions — Thursday  by   the    Samaritans, 
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Friday  by  the  Mussulmans.  Well  might  historians  say  of  it : 
There  ivas  no  day  I  Hie  that  before  it  or  after  it. 

The  March  to  Shechem. — This  great  success  opened  the 
way  not  only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  a  pilgrimage, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  whole  people  through  Central 
Palestine,  to  carry  out  the  Mosaic  command  of  the  performance 
of  a  great  inaugural  service,  which  was  to  mark  the  fact  of 
taking  possession  of  the  land.  The  conquest,  it  is  true,  had  not 
been  effected.  It  was  to  take  a  long  time,  and  not  to  be  the 
work  of  the  whole  host  under  one  leader,  but  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  independent  action  of  tribes,  or  groups  of  tribes. 
But  it  seems  natural  to  refer  the  pilgrimage  to  Shechem  to  the 
moment  when  a  great  victory  had  so  paralysed  the  Canaanites 
with  fear  that  the  passes  leading  from  the  Jordan  valley  into 
what  was  afterwards  Samaria,  would  be  left  unmolested,  and 
possibly  before  Judah  and  Simeon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Joseph, 
with  its  closely  allied  tribes,  on  the  other,  started  on  their 
adventurous  expeditions.  The  alternative  is  to  place  the 
occurrence  still  later — towards  the  end  of  Joshua's  career. 

The  Beading  of  the  Law  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim. — Shechem 
must  have  been  from  the  first  the  object  of  Israel's  most 
ardent  hope.  It  was  the  natural  centre  of  the  Promised 
Land.  It  seemed  marked  out  by  every  advantage  to  be  the 
political  and  religious  centre.  It  was  associated  with  Abraham  ; 
still  more  closely  with  Jacob.  But  each  of  these  patriarchs 
had  deserted  it  for  other  resting-places.  And  it  was  to  be 
deserted  now.  For  one  day  Ebal  and  Gerizim  looked  down  on 
all  Israel :  men,  women,  and  children,  the  elders  and  their 
officers  and  their  judges,  standing  on  this  side  the  ark  and  on 
that  side  before  the  priests,  the  Levites,  while  the  law  was  read, 
those  stationed  on  Ebal  answering  with  a  loud  Amen  to  its 
curses,  those  on  Gerizim  to  its  blessings  (Deut.  xxvii.).  But 
the  only  permanent  records  left  were  the  altars  on  which  the 
sacrifices  had  been  burnt,  and  the  pillar  on  which  Joshua  in- 
scribed the  laiv  of  Moses.     The  ark  found  no  home  at  Shechem. 

The  Ark  at  Shiloh. — Shiloh,  a  spot  unmarked  by  any  natural 
features  of  strength  or  beauty,  or  by  any  ancient  recollections, 
but  recommended  by  its  e<jmparative  seclusion,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  near,  though  not  actually  upon,  the  central  thoroughfare 
of  Palestine,  was  to  receive  it,  and  to  become,  in  consequence,  the 
rival  of  Jerusalem  for  the  seat  of  national  worshij).    It  may  indeed 
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have  been  deposited  at  this  time.  For  we  read  that  tJie  ichole  con- 
gregation of  the  diildren  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  together 
at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tent  of  meeting  there  (Josh,  xviii.  1). 
But  the  precise  moment  of  this  event  we  do  not  know. 


XLIV.  TRIBAL  SUCCESSES 
Josh.  xv.  13-20.  63,  xvii.  11-18  ;  Judg.  i.,  ii.  1- 


That  a  provisional  and  ideal  partition  of  the  land  to  be 
conquered  had  been  made,  probably  by  Moses  himself  during 
his  retirement  at  Abel-Shittim — ideal  because  hardly  a  single 
tribe  really  succeeded  in  getting  entire  possession  of  the 
territory  thus  assigned — is  almost  incontestable.  And  the 
history  shows  us  that  the  method  of  conquest  anticipated,  and 
actually  followed,  was  such  as  had  secured  possession  of  Gilead 
and  the  other  Transjordanic  districts  to  the  clans  which 
elected  to  remain  in  that  region.  The  various  tribes  were 
expected  to  make  expeditions  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
those  who  were  to  be  neighbours,  some  tribal  hero  leading 
them.  In  after  times  the  historical  retrospect,  focusing,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  details  of  conquest,  represents  concerted  action  of 
the  whole  people  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua  as  lasting 
throughout  the  life  of  that  great  commander,  and  refers  the 
occurrences  narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  to  a  time  subsequent  to  his  death.  And  yet  they 
are  partly  told  in  Joshua  xv.,  and  placed  during  his  life- 
time. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
correct.  Joshua  was  the  general  of  all  Israel ;  and,  acting  in 
concert  under  his  leadership,  they  established  a  firm  footing  in 
the  land,  and  after  the  formal  taking  possession  by  the  religious 
ceremony  at  Shechcm,  and  the  return  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal, 
it  was  possible  for  the  several  tribes  to  begin  their  individual 
conquests. 

Capture  of  Bezek. — Then  the  children  of  Israel  asked 
of  Jehovah,  saying,  ^Yho  shall  go  up  for  us  first  against  the 
Canaanites,  to  fght  against  them?  And  Jehovah  said,  Judcdt 
shall  go  tqi :    behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land  (that  is,   the 
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portion  provisionally  assigned  to  the  great  tribe)  i)ito  his  hand. 
And  Jiidah  said  luito  Simeon  Jiis  brother,  Come  tip  with  me  into 
my  lot,  that  ice  may  Jight  against  tlte  Canaanites  ;  and  I  likewise 
will  go  witJi  thee  into  thy  lot.  So  Simeon  went  tvith  liini 
(Judg.  i.  1).  And  Jiidah  went  up  (the  expression  implies  a 
long  march  up  one  of  the  defiles  leading  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho  into  the  hill  country  of  Judah) ;  and  the  Lord 
delivered  tlie  Canaanites  and.  Perizzites  (that  is,  Lowlanders 
and  Villagers)  into  their  hand :  and  they  smote  of  them  in  Bezel: 
ten  tJionsand  men. 

The  locality  of  IJezek  is  unknown.  The  mutilation  of  its 
chief  or  lord — such  is  the  meaning  of  Adoni-Bezek — made  a 
great  impression,  because  of  the  justice  of  its  retribution  on  one 
who  had  practised  so  long  the  same  barbarous  custom. 

Eveii-liandcd  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

Capture  of  Jebus. — Bezek  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jebus,  here  called  by  its  later  and  more 
famous  name  Jerusalem,  which  was  next  attacked.  And  tlie 
children  of  Judah  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and 
smote  it  tvith  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 
Apparently  the  conquerors  did  not  recognise  the  importance  of 
the  position,  and  abandoned  it,  to  be  again  held  by  its  old 
inhabitants,  and  made  into  a  stronghold  capable  of  defying 
David.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  citailel  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  and  that  this  is  all  that  is  implied  in 
Joshua  XV.  G3.  And  as  for  the  Jehusites,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jeruscdem,  tlte  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out  : 
but  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem, 
7m to  this  day. 

Caleb  and  Othniel. — Caleb  was  the  hero  of  this  expedi- 
tion. He  apparently  belonged  to  an  Edomite  family,  the 
Kenizzites,  which  had  been  absorbed  into  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Found  "  faithful  among  the  faithless  "  at  the  time  of  the  explora- 
tion, he  had  been  preserved  during  the  desert  wanderings ;  and 
though  now  eighty  years  old,  was  still  as  he  had  been  in  his 
prime.  Claiming  tlie  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  him  by 
Moses,  he  marched  on  Hebron,  then  Ivirjath-Arba,  that  is, 
Ar])a's  city,  and  made  it  his  own  ;   while  Othniel,   variously 
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described  as  his  nephew  or  his  younger  brother,  inspired  by 
the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Achsah,  his  niece,  attacked  and 
took  Kirjath-Sepher  (Book-town),  afterwards  known  as  Debir. 
The  anecdote  which  tells  how  the  bride  tried  to  move  Othniel 
to  ask  an  increase  of  dowry  with  her,  and  Mdien  she  could  not 
overcome  his  modesty,  instead  of  entering  his  tent,  rode  off  to 
her  father,  and  impetuously  threw  herself  from  lier  ass,  to  beg 
for  a  better  w^atered  land,  and  received  the  upper  and  nether 
springs,  is  as  lifelike  as  it  is  Oriental. 

Furtlier  Successes  of  Judah  and  Simeon. — The  brother 
tribes  now  pushed  on  southwards  into  the  Negeb,  to  secure 
Simeon's  inheritance ;  and  a  settlement  was  also  provided 
for  the  Kenites,  a  branch  of  the  great  Midianite  clan,  which 
had  attached  itself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  people.  And 
now  vengeance  was  taken  on  Arad  and  the  surrounding  country 
for  the  rebuff  administered  to  Israel  on  its  first  approach  to 
Canaan ;  and  a  place  named  Zephath,  which  had  possibly  at 
that  time  been  pronounced  Hormah,  or  "Devoted,"  experienced 
the  full  meaning  of  that  terrible  word.  The  march  then  turned 
to  the  north-west,  and  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron,  three  of  the 
famous  Philistine  strongholds,  fell,  but  only  for  a  temporary 
occupation. 

Josephite  ConcLuests.  —  We  have  not  such  a  detailed 
account  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Joseph  tribes,  but 
indications  in  abundance  that  a  similar  method  was  followed. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also  icent 
up  against  Bethel,  and  took  it.  Probably  all  these,  afterwards 
known  as  northern  tribes,  acted  at  first  in  concert,  and  under 
the  direct  leadership  of  Joshua,  Mdio,  even  as  an  Ephraimite, 
would  naturally  be  at  their  head.  To  gain  the  battle  of  Merom, 
he  must  have  had  a  large  force  under  him. 

Canaanite  Confederacy  under  Jabin. — For  Jabin  ("the 
Wise "),  king  of  Hazor,  rallied  to  him  all  that  remained  of 
Canaanite  strength,  for  a  last  combined  effort  to  shake  off  the 
invading  foe.  As  the  British  chiefs  were  driven  to  the  Land's 
End  before  the  advance  of  the  Saxon,  so  at  this  Land's  End  of 
Palestine — whatever  the  precise  situation  of  Hazor  it  Avas  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  country — were  gathered  for  this  last 
struggle  not  only  the  kings  of  the  north,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  the  chiefs  of  every  place  of  strength  in  the 
Jordan  valley,   in    the    maritime    plain,   in    the    central    hills. 
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Even  from  Jebiis,  still  smarting  from  the  attack  of  Judah,  a 
contingent  was  drawn.  And  when  all  tliese  kings  met,  tliey 
came  and  2>Hclied  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight 
against  Israel. 

War  Chariots. — And  now  appear  for  the  hrst  time  the  horses 
and  chariots  that  play  so  large  a  part  in  Canaanite  warfare 
wherever,  as  now,  the  ground  was  suited  for  their  manoeuvres, 
calling  forth  from  Joshua  the  command,  Thou  shalt  hough  their 
horses,  and  burn  their  chariots  witli  fire. 

Battle  of  Merom. — No  details  of  the  battle  are  given. 
Joshua  appears  to  have  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise,  his 
usual  stratagem.  The  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
Israel;  and  then  smote  them,  and  chased  them  unto  great  Zidon, 
and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeli, 
eastward. 

It  is  probable  that  the  narrative  has  focused  in  this  complete 
victory  the  results  of  a  long-protracted  struggle,  in  which  the 
various  tribes  act  independently,  or  at  all  events  in  groups. 
And  it  is  with  their  result,  rather  than  with  the  details  of  the 
tribal  adventures,  that  we  are  concerned.  The  conquest  was 
effected.  The  original  and  provisional  allotment  of  territory 
Avas  revised  at  a  solemn  gathering  at  Shiloh,  which,  as  soon  as 
Ephraim  had  settled  down  in  its  new  home,  became  the 
sanctuary.  Judah,  as  we  have  seen,  had  secured  its  portion. 
Apparently  Simeon  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
boundary  commissioners,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  for  a 
definite  arrangement  of  their  frontier,  although  their  joint 
expedition  with  Judah  had  been  successful.  The  great  house 
of  Joseph  were  in  possession,  and  the  notice  we  have  of  their 
capture  of  Bethel  shows  them  in  the  act  of  taking  possession. 
We  know,  too,  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  of 
their  territory,  and  were  bidden  by  Josliua  to  conquer  more  for 
themselves. 

The  still  unsettled  Tribes. — l>ut  IJcnjamin,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  Asher,  Xaphtali,  and  Dan  had  as  yet  failed  to 
establish  themselves.  Nor  did  any  of  them  succeed  in  dis- 
possessing the  districts  assigned  to  them  from  the  Canaanites. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
tributaries,  or  agree  to  live  side  by  side  with  them.  The  two 
populations,  had  in  fact,  but  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  some 
kind  of  understanding,  speaking  as  they  did  the  same  language, 
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and  having  so  much  in  common  in  social,  and  even  religions, 
ideas.  But  here  and  there  tlie  antagonism  was  strong,  and  only 
became  more  decided  with  time.  A  great  number  of  towns — 
Jerusalem,  Gerar,  Bethshean,  and  others — resisted  successfully, 
and  maintained  entire  independence.  The  iron  chariots  of  the 
coast  colonies  proved  too  deadly  for  Israel  to  make  much 
impression  there.  One  tribe,  that  of  Dan,  failed  altogether  to 
secure  a  foothold.  The  Amorites  forced  them  back  into  the 
mountains  after  every  attempt,  and  rendered  their  position  so 
uncomfortable  that  this  tribe  presently  migrated  to  the  north, 
leaving  to  Joseph  the  task  of  humbling  its  southern  adversaries. 
The  Tribe  of  Levi. — To  one  tribe  no  district  was  assigned. 
Levi,  already  separated  for  offices  of  religion,  was  to  receive  its 
support  from  the  whole  community.  It  was  to  receive  the 
tithes  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  paying  from  this  a 
tithe  for  the  support  of  the  priests.  For  their  residence  forty- 
eight  towns  were  assigned,  with  a  circle  of  pasture  round  each. 
Of  these,  six,  three  on  each  side  Jordan,  were  to  be  cities  of 
refuse. 
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Josh,  xviii.,  xix.  ;  Gen.  xlix.  1-28  ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 

And  now  their  Avondrous  march  was  o'er, 

And  they  had  won  their  homes, 
Where  Abraham  fed  his  flock  of  yore, 

Among  their  fathers'  tombs  ; — 
A  land  that  drinks  the  rain  of  heaven  at  will, 
Whose  waters  kiss  the  feet  of  many  a  vine- clad  hill. 

A  long  tract  of  time  has  to  be  covered  yet  before  we  see  the 
Hebrews  settled,  in  the  true  sense,  with  a  central  and  permanent 
government.  And  even  after  the  formal  distribution  of  their 
territories  to  the  several  tribes,  a  long  period  elapsed  before  a 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  new  inheritance  was  possible.  How 
long  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  But  before  Joshua  died,  twenty- 
five  years  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  some  kind  of  government  established ;  and  the  ten 
decrees  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition  reflect,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  the  stage  to  which  order  and  civilisation  had  attained  at 
his  death,  and,  whatever  their  date,  truly  represent  him  as  an 
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organiser  as  well  as  a  conqueror.  What  is  certain  is  that  tlie 
Palestine  of  the  Old  Testament  took  now  its  permanent  shape. 
Israel,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  a  nation.  It  was  an  agglomera- 
tion of  tribes  which  never  lost  sight  of  their  common  origin. 
And,  among  their  relations,  these  tribes  often  included 
sections  still  nomad,  with  whom  their  ancestors  had  been  on 
terms  of  friendship.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Kenites  and  the  Kenizzites,  aftiliated  to  Judah.  IModern 
Turkey  presents  a  similar  spectacle. ^  Two  populations  exist 
side  by  side,  inhabiting  a  kind  of  double  village,  hating  and  yet 
tolerating  one  another.  So  Israelites  and  Canaanites  lived. 
The  maps  we  draw  of  the  Holy  Land  of  the  time  are  in  one 
sense  misleading,  as  they  convey  the  idea  of  provinces  or  states. 
In  reality  there  was  only  the  tribe  and  its  towns.  Yet  the 
Doomsday  Book,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Joshua,  was  something 
more  than  an  ideal.  The  territorial  settlement  was  real, 
and  the  principle  of  perpetuity  of  property  was  introduced. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  daughters,  as  settled  in  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  were  to  inherit,  and  keep  the 
estate  in  the  family. 

The  Case  of  Zelophehad. — He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  had  five  daughters,  whose  names  are  duly  given,  but  no 
sons.  And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the  jjriest,  and  before 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  before  the  princes,  saying,  Jehovah 
commanded  Moses  to  give  us  an  inheritance  among  our  brethren  : 
therefore,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Jehovah,  he  gave  them 
an  inheritance  among  the  brethren  of  their  father.  And,  there 
fell  ten  parts  to  Manasseh  .  .  .  becaiise  the  daughters  of 
Manasseh  had  an  inheritance. 

The  Nomadic  Tribes. — The  country  to  which,  after  taking 
their  share  in  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine,  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  returned  to  tend 
their  herds  and  flocks,  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  Territory  of  Judah.— Of  the  western  settlements  that  of 
Judah,  afterwards  Judsea,  is  both  historically  and  religiously 
most  important.  It  gave  to  the  whole  people  the  name  Jews, 
which  is  now  more  frequently  used  than  either  their  ancestral 
designation  of  Hebrews  or  their  sacred  title  of  Israel.  It 
became  the  seat  of  the  one  enduring  dynasty,  the  site  of  their 
temple,  the  platform  of  all  their  chief  prophets.  It  contains 
1  Eenan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  hk.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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the  places  of  our  Lord's  birth  and  death,  witli  tlie  scenes  of 
His  temptation,  His  more  painful  ministry,  and  His  agony. 

Character  of  the  Country  of  Judaea. — Geogiaphically,  it 
occupies  an  unique  position,  and  its  natural  features  are  peculiar 
rather  than  interesting.  It  is  small.  "  Even  when  you  extend 
the  surface  to  the  promised  border  at  the  sea,  and  include  all 
of  it  that  is  desert,  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2000  square 
miles,"  exactly  tlie  size  of  Northumberland  and  Devon. 
"Tlie  centre  is  a  high  and  broken  tableland,  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea."  The  prevailing  impression  it  gives 
is  one  of  stoniness — "  torrent  beds,  paths  that  are  no  better, 
heaps  and  heaps  of  stones  gathered  from  the  fields,  the  fields  as 
stony  still,  moors  strewn  with  boulders,  obtrusive  scalps  and  ribs 
of  hills."  1  This  impression  is  increased  by  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cultivation — cairns,  terrace  walls,  and  vineyard  towers,  melan- 
choly witnesses  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on  this  tribe. 

For,  with  a  play  on  the  name  Judah,  the  tribe  is  thus  com- 
mended in  the  patriarchal  blessing  : 

Judah,  tliee  shall  thy  brethren  praise  : 

Thy  liand  shall  he  on  the  necli  of  tliine  enemies: 

TJiy  father's  sotis  sJiall  bow  down  before  thee. 

Then  came  figures  drawn  from  the  natural  features  of  the 
tribal  inheritance,  in  which,  for  strength,  Judah  is  compared  to 
a  lion's  whelp  fresh  from  his  prey,  while  the  material  resources 
of  his  country — the  wine  from  abundant  vineyards  and  the 
milk  from  the  many  flocks  and  herds  of  that  pastoral  district — 
are  powerfully  described : 

He  hath  icashed  his  garmeiits  tvith  wine, 

And  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  ivine. 

And  his  teeth  white  ivith  milk. 

The  blessing  of  Moses  on  this  tribe  is  wanting  in  such 
allusions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  an  interesting 
historical  reference  to  the  conquest  of  its  territory  : 

Hear,  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Judah, 

And  bring  him  unto  his  people  : 

With  his  hands  he  contended  for  himself  ; 

And  Thou  shall  be  an  help  against  his  adversaries. 

The  pastoral  character  of  the  country  still  asserts  itself,  for 
nowhere  does  the  shepherd's  life  assume  more  importance — 
1  Cr.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Georjraphy  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  260,  307. 
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iissiune,  we  may  say,  more  of  grandeur — than  among  tlie  hills 
wlience  David  was  taken  to  be  king  vhile  following  the  flock, 
where  David's  descendant  called  himself  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Boundaries. — The  boundaries  of  Judcea  are  well  marked,  and 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  bulwarks.  To  the  east  there  is  the 
awful  deep  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  Jeshimon,  or  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judaea,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  south,  Simeon  was  to 
have  been  his  frontier,  but  that  tribe,  which  obtains  only  a  curse 
from  Jacob,  and  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  blessing  of  Moses, 
became  merged  in  Judah  on  the  one  side,  in  Edom  on  the  other, 
and  got  no  secure  hold  of  the  Negeb,  from  which  sixty  miles 
of  savage  highlands,  inaccessible,  roamed  over  by  wild  Ishmaelite 
tribes,  stretch  away  towards  the  Arabian  desert.  After  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  all  trace  of  him  disappears.  The  Medi- 
terranean was  the  ideal  boundary  on  the  west,  but  Judah  never 
obtained  possession  of  the  maritime  plain,  and  even  the  She- 
phelah  was  always  debatable  land.  Her  own  mountain  wall  was 
Judah's  real  bulwark  on  this  side. 

Inclusion  of  Benjamin. — The  last  ten  miles  of  the  Judah 
plateau  on  the  north,  before  it  breaks  into  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Samaria,  became  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  which 
was  thus  included  in  what  is  now  Judasa.  The  precipitous 
valley  of  Hinnom  separated  the  two  tribes  whose  fortunes  were 
to  be  no  less  intimately  united. 

And  the  border  iverit  doivn  to  the  uttermod  part  of  the  mo^m- 
tain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom. 

This  little  but  warlike  tribe,  a  ivolf  that  raveneth  in  the 
morning  devouring  the  X'^'eij,  and  at  night  dividing  the  spoils  to 
which  Jerusalem  itself  geographically  belonged,  inherited  a 
district  described  as  a  desolate  and  fatiguing  extent  of  rocky 
platforms  and  ridges,  of  moorlands  strewn  with  boulders,  and 
fields  with  more  stones  than  soil, — a  country  of  fortresses,  sieges, 
forays,  battles,  and  massacres.  The  blessing  in  Deuteronomy 
xxxiii.  12  must  certainly  have  a  religious,  not  a  historical,  inten- 
tion, and  refer  to  Jerusalem  alone  and  its  position.  And  of  Benja- 
min he  said,  The  beloved  of  Jehovah  shall  dtcell  in  safety  by  him. 

He  covereth  him  all  the  day  long, 

And  he  dicelleth  between  liis  shoulders. 

The  JosepMte  Tribes  in  Samaria. — The  Josephite  tribes, 
Ephraim  and  IManasseh,  took  possession  of  what  is  now 
Samaria.     They  naturally  acted  together;  but,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  surprise  of  Bethel,  which  became  a  frontier  town  to 
Ephraim,  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  operations  during  which 
the  important  Shechem  fell  to  the  tribe;  Possibly  Joshua's 
victories  had  thoroughly  cowed  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  Avhich  is  easily  open  to  attack,  and  where  few 
invaders  have  been  successfully  resisted,  so  that  the  brother 
tribes  encountered  no  opposition  in  taking  possession  of  the 
territory  assigned  them.  But  they  complained  that  their 
district  was  too  small,  and,  when  bidden  conquer  more,  found 
formidable  foes  in  the  cities  of  Bethshean  and  Jezreel,  able  to 
pour  into  the  plains  their  hundreds  of  iron  war-chariots.  The 
clearing  of  the  forests,  apparently  of  Carmel,  the  land  of  the 
Pcrizzites  and  of  the  Eephaim,  must  also  have  been  a  matter 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  We  have  an  indication  of  the 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  assignment  of  territory 
in  the  statement :  And  Manasseli  had  in  Issacliar  and  in  Aslier 
Bethshean  and  her  towns,  and  lUeam  and.  her  toicns,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  toicns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  En-Dor 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inliabitants  of  Taanach  and  Iter  toicns, 
ami  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  Iter  toicns,  even  the  three 
heights.  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities ;  but  the  Canaanites  icould  dwell  in 
that  land.  And  it  came  to  pass,  ichen  the  children  of  Israel 
ivere  icaxen  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  taskworli,  and 
did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

Blessing  of  Joseph. — To  Joseph,  the  "  fruitful  bough,"  both 
the  patriarchal  and  the  ^losaic  blessings  promise  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  precious  tilings  of  the 
fruits  of  the  sun,  precious  tldngs  of  the  growth  of  the  moons, 
cliief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  precious  things  of  the 
everlasting  Mils,  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  The  fact  answers  to  the  poetry.  Even  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  district.  Mount  Ephrahn,  as  this  section  of  the 
central  range  was  early  called,  the  traveller  is  surprised  at 
the  number  of  plains,  meadows,  and  spacious  vales ;  and  when 
he  reaches  the  vale  of  Shechem,  he  reaches  a  veritable  garden. 

Boundaries  of  the  Tribal  Territory. — Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
covered  country  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties  of  ^^orfolk 
and  Suflblk.  The  boundary  between  them  passed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jabbok  to  that  of  the  Kanah,  which  reaches  the 
sea  a  little  north  of  Joppa. 

lO 
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The  Settlement  of  Issachar  in  Esdraelon. — In  the  patriarchal 
blessing  on  Issachaf  occurs  what  has  been  called  the  happiest 
sketch  of  a  landscape  and  its  history  that  was  ever  drawn  in 
iialf  a  dozen  lines  : 

Issachar  is  a  strong  (or  bony)  ass, 

Couching  down  (or  stretching  himself)  heticeen  the  sheep/olds  : 

And  he  saw  a  resting  place- that  it  icas  good. 

And  the  land  that  it  was  pileasant. 

^  "  Such  is  Esdraelon, — mainly  Issachar's  portion, — a  land  re- 
laxed and  sprawling  up  among  the  hills  to  north,  south,  and  east, 
as  you  will  see  a  loosened  ass  roll  and  stretch  his  limbs  any  day 
in  the  sunshine  in  a  Syrian  village  yard.  To  one  looking  down 
into  Esdraelon  it  offers  room  to  stretch  in  and  lie  happy.  But 
the  figure  of  the  ass  goes  further.     The  room  must  be  paid  for — 

And  he  hoiced  his  shoulder  to  hear, 

And  became  a  servant  binder  tasliworl\" 

Open  to  east  and  west,  Esdraelon  was  at  distant  intervals  the 
war-path  or  battlefield  of  great  empires ;  more  regularly  the  prey 
and  pasture  of  the  Arabs,  who  with  each  spring  came  upon  it 
over  Jordan.  And  when  not  the  camp  of  a  foreigner,  Esdraelon 
has  served  as  the  estate  of  her  neiglibours.  Manasseh,  as  we 
saw,  claimed  many  of  its  towns  by  partial  conquest.  Ten  years 
ago  the  peasants  got  rid  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  only  to  be 
bought  out  by  Greek  capitalists  from  Beyrout.  Tlie  Mosaic 
blessing  couples  Issachar  with  Zebulun  as  sliaring  a  commercial 
prosperity  and  having  a  common  sanctuary  : 

Rejoice,  Zehidun,  in  thy  going  out. 

And  Issachar  in  thy  tents. 

They  shall  call  the  peoj^les  unto  t/ie  mountain  (probably  Tabor). 

There  shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness  ; 

For  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 

And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand. 

Esdraelon  in  reality  comprises  three  sections  :  the  maritiTne 
plain  of  Acre,  the  central  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  descending  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  of  Samaria  bound 
it  on  the  south,  the  Galilean  heights  on  the  north. 

The  Settlement  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  and  Zebulun. — From 

exile    times   Esdraelon    was   counted   part    of    Galileo,   so    that 

Zebulun  became,  geographically  as  well  as  historically,  united 

with  Issachar.     The  portions  assigned  to  Asher  and  Naphtali 

1  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Jloly  Land,  p.  383. 
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also  fall  within  Galilee,  which  extends  northwards  to  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany,  and  has  Gennesareth  as  its  eastern  boundary. 
The  narrow  strip  of  Phoenician  coast  on  the  west,  claimed  for 
Zebulun  and  Asher,  never  belonged  either  to  them  or  to  Galilee  ; 
it  was  always  Gentile.  Yet  the  expression  of  Deborah's  song, 
Asher  abode  hy  his  creel's,  points  to  a  partial  hold  on  the  seashore. 

The  lot  of  Zelnilnn  comprised  what  is  known  as  Lower 
Galilee,  the  country  between  Esdraelon  and  a  range  of  hills, 
nowhere  above  1850  feet  in  hight,  running  from  the  middle  of 
the  western  shore  of  Gennesareth  across  to  the  Bay  of  Acre. 
L^pper  Galilee  fell  to  Naphtali ;  and  since  Asher  could  not  secure 
its  seaboard  inheritance,  had  to  make  room  also  for  that  tribe. 

Upper  Galilee  rises,  in  a  series  of  plateaux,  up  to  the  spurs 
of  Lebanon ;  while  from  the  north-east,  over  the  gorge  of  the 
Jordan,  the  snowy  head  of  Hermon  looks  down  across  them. 

The  vicinity  of  these  high  mountains  meant  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  the  country  allotted  to  these  three  northern 
tribes.  And  so  much  water  means  an  exuberant  fertiHty. 
Even  now  it  is  all  under  cultivation,  and  thronged  with  villages. 

Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  faf, 

And  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

Blessed  he  Asher  .  .  . 

And  let  him  dij)  his  foot  in  oil! 

0  Naj^htali,  satisfied  loith  favour, 

And  full  of  the  blessing  of  Jehovah. 

This  is  no  mere  poetical  figure.     It  is  a  land  of  luxury. 

The  olive,  for  instance,  is  so  abundant  that  the  country  has 
a  proverb  :  "It  is  easier  to  raise  a  legion  of  olives  in  Galilee 
than  to  bring  up  a  child  in  Palestine." 

It  is  a  land  of  luxury.  But  it  is  luxury  where  luxury  does 
not  enervate.  On  these  broad  heights,  open  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  breeze,  life  is  free  and  exhilarating. 

NajyhtaU  is  a  hind  let  loose,  a  figure  which  expresses  the 
feelings  bred  by  the  health,  the  spaciousness,  the  high  freedom, 
and  glorious  outlook  of  Upper  Galilee.  It  follows  that,  from 
first  to  last,  the  Galileans  were  a  chivalrous  and  a  gallant  race. 

Zebulun  was  aj^eople  tJiatjeojMirled  their  lives  unto  the  death, 

And  Naphtali,  ujjon  the  high  places  of  the  field  (Judg.  v.  18). 

With  the  same  desperate  zeal,  their  sons  attempted  the 
forlorn  hope  of  breaking  the  Roman  power. 

The  Tribe  of  Dan. — It  was  a  fitting  neighbourhood  for  the 
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little  but  warlike  tribe  of  Dan,  which  we  shall  presently  find 
coming  from  the  south  to  make  at  Laish  a  new  home.  In  the 
preliminary  partition  of  the  country  this  tribe  had  been,  we 
might  almost  conjecture,  overlooked, — ^just  as  in  the  last 
catalogue  of  the  tribes  that  appears  in  the  sacred  volume 
(Rev.  vii.  4-8),  it  is  dropped  out  altogether, — and  then  had 
been  squeezed  into  a  narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  as  if  it  was  the  only  spot  that  was  left  for  it.  The  two 
parallel  valleys,  Ajalon  and  Sorek,  comprised  the  Danites'  minute 
territory,  and  the  Song  of  Deborah  seems  to  imply  that  they 
reached  the  coast.  WJiij  did  Dan  abide  in  ships  ?  (Judg.  v.  17). 
l)Ut  it  was  a  temporary  military  occupation,  rather  than  a 
settlement.  It  is  called  the  Camp  of  Dan ;  and  the  poetic 
figures  applied  to  the  tribe, — an  adder,  a  lion's  whelp, — though 
possibly  referring  more  to  the  future  settlements  in  the  north, 
■express  the  character  and  attitude  of  the  little  warlike  people, 
waiting,  according  to  their  tribnl  war-cry,  for  an  opportunity  to 
■dart  or  leap  out  and  find  deliverance  in  a  more  advantageous  and 
less  confined  situation. 

XLYI.  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA,  AND  RESULTS 
OF  THE  CONQUEST 

Josh,  xxii.-xxiv.  ;  Judg.  xvii.-xxi. 

This  is  tlic  liai)py  warrior,  this  is  iic 

AVhoin  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  he. 

By  actual  conquest,  or  by  friendly  arrangement,  the  people 
of  Israel  had  secured,  if  not  undisputed  dominion  in  AYestern 
Palestine,  at  least  such  a  settlement  that  the  historians  can 
speak  of  it  as  a  rest.  For  Joshua,  at  all  events,  wars  were 
tlone,  and  he  might  devote  himself,  as  tradition  asserts  he  did, 
to  making  laws  and  regulations  of  a  social  kind. 

Dismissal  of  the  Transjordanic  Tribes.  — But  there  was  one 
duty  to  perform,  which  may  be  called  the  last  of  his  military 
acts.  The  Transjordanic  army,  consisting  of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  ]\Ianasseh,  had  performed  their  part 
loyally.     Of  Gad  the  Mosaic  benediction  sings  : 

He  came  tciih  the  heads  of  the  peop)lc  : 

He  executed  tJie  justice  of  Jehovah, 

And  His  judgments  loith  Israel. 
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Well  did  they  now  deserve  to  be  dismissed,  to  enjoy  the  rich 
pastures  and  woods  of  the  territory  chosen  by  thoin  or  allotted 
to  them. 

So  Joshua  blessed  ihem  and  sent  them  away,  and  they  went 
unto  their  tents. 

They  build  an  Altar. — But  an  incident  attended  their  de- 
parture which  nearly  ended  in  war  between  the  eastern  and 
western  tribes.  Shiloh  had  already  been  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  sanctuary.  There  the  ark  was  deposited.  And 
the  ark  was  the  one  visible  symbol  of  religion,  now  beginning 
to  assume  a  national  character.  The  dei^arting  tribes  had  no 
ark  to  take  with  them,  no  visible  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the 
deity,  no  spot  at  which  they  could  gather  for  worship.  This 
fact  appeared  to  strike  them  as  a  want  as  soon  as  they  had  put 
the  deep  defile  of  Jordan  between  themselves  and  their  brother 
tribes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  feel  cut  off  by  this 
natural  chasm  from  the  privileges  still  to  be  possessed  by  their 
brethren  in  the  west.  They  began  to  fear  lest  in  time  to  come 
their  descendants  should  be  taunted  and  denied  the  right  to 
claim  the  God  of  Israel  as  their  God.  In  time  to  come  your 
children  might  speak  unto  our  children,  saying,  What  have  ye  to 
do  with  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  ?  They  accordingly  erected 
an  altar  on  the  verge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  to  be  a  witness  that, 
in  crossing  that  river,  they  had  not  abandoned  their  faith,  but 
still  believed  they  shared  the  covenant  with  the  nation's  God. 

Action  of  Phinehas — War  averted. — Their  act  was  misinter- 
preted. They  were  accused  of  the  very  thing  which  they 
dreaded,  and  against  which  their  altar  was  intended  to  be  a 
protest — separation  from  the  common  worshii?.  Happily 
Phinehas,  who  had  been  hastily  despatched  on  what  seemed 
likely  to  be  another  sacred  war,  showed  himself  now  as  wise 
and  large  minded  as  against  the  ]\Iidianites  he  had  shown  him- 
self zealous  and  fiery.  He  accepted  the  explanation,  that  the 
altar  was  never  intended  for  sacrifice  but  only  for  a  witness, 
as  offered  in  good  faith,  and  refused  to  denounce  as  a  moral 
sin  what  at  most  was  only  an  error  of  judgment. 

Joshua's  Farewell  to  Israel. — Joshua,  feeling  his  end  to  be 
near,  took  a  solemn  leave  of  Israel.  Of  this  leave-taking  we 
have  two  accounts.  In  both  it  is  the  soldier  of  Jehovah  who 
speaks,  recalling  the  victories  gained  through  the  Divine 
strength,  and  exhorting  to  loyalty  and  fidelity  in  the  future. 
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It  was  under  an  oak,  or  terebinth,  at  Shechem — the  consecrated 
oak,  no  doubt,  of  Abraham  and  Jacob — that  the  great  assembly 
of  elders,  heads,  judges,  and  officers  was  convened  to  hear  the 
aged  captain  (110  years  are  assigned  to  him)  give  his  farewell 
address.  And  here,  where  the  patriarchs  of  the  race  had 
erected  the  first  altar  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  people  now 
once  more  solemnly  dedicated  themselves  to  His  service. 

And  Joslma  said  unio  the  peopU,  Ye  cannot  serve  Jehovah, 
for  He  is  an  holy  God  ;  He  is  a  jealous  God ;  He  will  not 
forgive  your  trans<jression  nor  your  sins.  If  ye  forsalie  Jehovah, 
and  serve  strancje  gods,  then  He  ivill  turn  and  do  you  hurt  and 
consume  you,  cfter  that  He  hath  done  you  good.  And  the 
people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay,  but  we  will  serve  Jehovah.  And 
Josliua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  are  luitnesses  against  yourselves 
tltat  ye  have  chosen  you  Jehovah,  to  serve  Him.  And  they  said. 
We  are  ivitnesses.  Now  titer ef ore  p)ut  aicay,  said  he,  the 
strange  gods  which  are  among  you,  and  incline  your  heart  unto 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  And  the  people  said,  unto  Joshua, 
Jehovah  our  God  will  ice  serve,  and  unto  His  voice  will  we 
hearJien.  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  luith  the  people  that  day, 
and  set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem.  And 
Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  hook  of  the  law  of  God ;  and 
took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up)  there  under  the  oali,  that  wees  hy 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  the  inheritance  which  had  been  given 
him — as  though  he  were  a  tribe  in  himself — in  Timnath-serah 
{Timnath-heres,  Judg.  ii.  9);  and  in  his  grave,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  were  placed  the  flint  knives  that  had  been 
used  at  Gilgal.  It  is  stated  that  quite  recently  the  tomb  has 
l)een  identified  by  the  discovery  of  ancient  Hint  weapons. 

Change  from  Nomadic  to  Agricultural  Life — Religious  De- 
generacy.— It  is  melancholy  to  lind,  even  in  Joshua's  farewell 
address,  that  a  degeneration  in  religion  had  already  begun.  He 
adjures  the  people  to  put  away  the  strange  gods  among  them.  It 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  passing  from  a  nomadic  to  a 
settled  life.  The  fertility  of  Palestine  has  always  affected 
immigrants  from  the  desert  in  two  ways  :  it  meant  to  them  at 
once  a  rise  in  civilisation  and  a  fall  in  religion. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land. 

And  in  the  waste  hotel ing  icilderness  ; 

He  compassed  him  about,  He  cared  f/r  him, 
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He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  : 

As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 

21  tat  flutter eth  over  her  youmj, 

He  spread  abroad  His  icings,  He  took  them, 

He  hare  them  on  His  pinions  : 

The  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  icas  no  strange  god  uith.  him. 

He  made  him  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

And  he  did  eat  the  increase  of  the  field  (D.eut.  xxxii.  10). 

That  is  a  poetic  description  of  the  change  from  the 
nomadic  to  the  agricultural  life,  and  in  glowing  terms  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  change  are  described  in  the  poem  from 
which  the  quotation  is  made,  and  that  which  follows  it. 

But  the  decline  in  religion  also  appears  : 

But  Jeshurun  (a  poetical  term  for  Israel)  icaxedfat,  and  kicked. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  groivn  thick,  thou  art  become  sleek: 

Then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him, 

And  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation. 

Worship  of  Strange  Gods. — The  historian  confirms  the 
poet.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  (ii.  11-13)  we  read  that  the 
children  of  Israel  did  that  which  icas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  served  the  Baalim;  and  again,  that  they  forsook 
Jehovah,  and  served  Bacd  and  the  Ashtarotli ;  and  again  (iii.  7), 
served  the  Bacdim  and  the  Asheroth. 

Baal. — Baal  means  "lord"  or  "proprietor,"  and  requires  a 
complement,  as  Baal-Tsor,  Lord  of  Tyre,  Baal-Sidon,  Baal-zebub, 
Baal-berith.  These  were  all  Canaanitish  divinities,  who  had, 
besides,  proper  names,  e.g.  Melkart,  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  The 
Canaanites  might  have  spoken  of  Jehovah  as  Bacd-Shiloh, 
which  indicates  how  very  easy  the  lapse  was  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  to  that  of  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  Baals. 
Indeed,  from  Hosea  ii.  16  we  gather  that  in  the  northern 
kingdom  Baal  was  used  of  Israel's  God.  Baal  was  also  used 
absolutely  as  the  special  name  of  the  God  of  the  races  of 
Canaan,  as  Bel  was  of  the  Babylonians.  According  to  some 
scholars,  the  plural,  The  Baalim,  implies  majesty,  and  is 
equivalent  to  The  Greed  Baal. 

Ashtoreth.^ — Ashtoreth  is  Astarte,  one  of  the  most  widely 
venerated  of  the  Semitic  deities.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
she  was  known  as  Ishtar.  A  masculine  form,  Ashtar  Kemosh, 
appears  on  the  ^loabite  Stone.     She  was  the  moon-goddess,  as 
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in  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  "  the  city  of  the  two-horned  moon,"  or 
the  star-goddess  (Yenus). 

Asherotli,  plural  of  Asherah  (wrongly  tran.slated  "grove"  in 
A. v.),  were  symbolical  poles  set  up  near  an  altar.  In  this  verse, 
however,  it  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  divinity,  and  may  be 
a  textual  error  for  At^farfe  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4).  Some, 
however,  think  it  was  actually  a  name  of  a  Canaanitish  goddess 
of  fortune.  Perhaps  the  sacred  poles  were  usually  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Astarte,  and  so  came  to  be  symbols  of 
that  goddess.  The  nomadic  life  was  unquestionably  more 
favourable  to  monotheism  than  the  life  of  cities,  for  it  is  lived, 
as  it  were,  in  one  vast  sanctuary,  where  nature  seems  ever  to 
jinswer  with  one  and  the  same  voice.  The  Israelite  found  in 
Syria  a  land  teeming  M-itli  holy  places,  and  voiceful  with  a 
thousand  oracles.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
people,  intoxicated  with  the  lavish  gifts  of  their  new  home, 
we??f  asiray  on  crery  J/ir/Ji  Jn'II  aiv^  under  evpry  fireen  irep. 

Debased  View  of  their  own  Eeligion.  —  But  it  was 
not  only  by  lapses  into  the  idolatrous  cults  of  their  neighbours 
that  the  religious  sentiment  of  Israel  showed  signs  of  corrup- 
tion after  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land.  The  noble 
conception  of  the  character  of  God  attained  by  Moses  had  prob- 
ably been  from  the  first  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  people  he  led. 
His  great  mind  was  free  from  the  danger  inherent  to  giving,  if 
we  may  so  say,  a  proper  name  to  the  Deity.  Jehovah  was,  it 
is  true,  in  his  view  specially  the  God  of  Israel,  but  not  merely, 
as  Chemosh  was  god  of  ]\Ioab,  Inaal  god  of  the  Canaanites,  a 
Lord  with  a  tribe  of  slaves  to  minister  to  Him.  He  was  Israel's 
Father;  and  he  was  also  Lord  of  Life,  the  Author  of  the  moral 
law,  spiritual,  and  so  impossible  (^f  representation  to  the  senses 
by  image  or  resemblance.  ]]ut  this  was  too  pure  a  creed  for 
the  people.  They  could  only  think  of  their  God  as  a  Lord  who 
favoured  them,  l)ound  to  declare  they  were  right  even  when 
they  "were  wrong.  And  since  He  had  a  favourite  nation,  why 
not  a  favourite  family,  a  favourite  individual  ?  And  how  could 
such  a  belief  maintain  itself  but  by  the  means  of  visible  images, 
signs,  oracles  ?  Even  the  patriarchal  families  liad  their  teraphiw, 
little  images  of  wood,  or  clay,  or  metal.  These  became  very 
common  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine.  And  with  them  was 
generally  associated  an  o]>hod,  which,  wliether  it  were  a  dress 
or  a  figure,  was  employed,  in  some  way  no  longer  intelligible, 
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for  obtaining  oracular  responses.  An  incident  preserved  towards 
the  end  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period,  shows  these  debasing  elements  of  the  religion  of  the 
lime  in  an  interesting  and  picturesque  way. 

It  is  also  bound  up  with  the  adventures  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

The  Story  of  Micah. — It  was  the  time  when  there  was 
no  Jdng  in  Israel,  and  everij  man  did  that  u'liicli  was  right 
in  his  oicn  eyes.  There  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
a  man  named  Micah.  He  had  in  his  house  a  number 
of  sacred  images  and  utensils,  made  with  gold  that  in  a 
moment  of  temptation  he  had  stolen  from  his  mother,  but 
afterwards  restored.  The  house  so  richly  furnished  gained 
repute  as  a  sanctuary  and  oracle,  receiving  the  name  "  House 
of  God."  Its  sanctity  was  further  increased  by  an  accident 
which  brought  a  wandering  Levite  that  way,  who  became 
Micah's  priest  in  the  place  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  first  con- 
secrated. Micah,  like  many  a  feudal  noble,  was  eager  to  secure 
the  services  and  sanction  of  a  regular  chaplain.  The  Levite, 
like  many  a  feudal  priest,  was  willing  to  secure  ten  shekels  of 
silver  hy  the  year,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals.^ 

The  Danite  Scouts.  —  The  tribe  of  Dan,  finding  its 
position  close  t(^  tlic  Philistines  untenable,  were  sending  five 
scouts,  men  of  valour  from  Zorah  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  explore 
towards  the  north  for  a  new  territory.  And  it  happened  that, 
crossing  Mount  Ephraim,  they  heard  of  the  oracle  of  jSIicah,  and 
wished  to  consult  it  as  to  the  good  or  evil  issue  of  their  enter- 
prise. In  their  lodging  in  the  caravanserai  they  were  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice.  It  Avas  that  of  the  Levite  from 
Bethlehem,  with  whom  they  had  been  acquainted.  They  asked 
his  business  there,  and  heard  his  story.  And  they  said  nnto 
him,  Asli  rounsel,  ire  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may  Irnow  ivhether 
our  way  which  we  go  shall  he  pros2'>erovs.  And  the  priest  said  nnto 
them,  Go  in  peacp  :  before  Jehorali  is  your  u-ay  wlierein  ye  go. 

The  Danite  Migration.  —  The  report  they  gave  of 
Laisli,  a  Sidonian  town  in  the  extreme  north,  but  too  distant 
from  its  parent  city  to  receive  help,  encouraged  the  Danites  to 
emigrate  in  a  body  ;  and  taking  Micah's  house  on  their  way,  they 
easily  persuaded  the  young  Levite,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Moses  himself,  to  go  with  them,  and  take  the  sacred 
vessels  and  images. 

1  Stanley.  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xni.  vol.  i.  207. 
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Theft  of  the  Teraphim. — Do  ye  Iniow  ?  they  said,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  well-known  cluster  of  houses  on  the  hillside,  Do  ye 
know  that  there  is  in  these  homes  an  ephod  and  teraphim,  and  a 
graven  image  and  a  molten  image?  Now, there  fore,  consider  wltat  ye 
have  to  do.  In  the  centre  of  the  settlement  rose  the  house  of  Micah, 
at  its  gateway  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Levite.  By  the  gateway  the 
six  hundred  armed  warriors  stood  conversing  with  their  ancient 
neighbour,  whilst  the  five  men  stole  up  the  rocky  court  and 
into  the  little  chapel,  and  fetched  away  the  images,  and,  long 
before  they  were  discovered,  were  far  along  their  northern  route. 
The  priest  had  raised  his  voice  against  the  theft  for  a  moment, 
Mliat  do  ye  ?  I)ut  there  was  a  ready  bribe :  Hold  thy  peace. 
Lay  thine  hand  2ipon  thy  mouth  and  go  with  us,  and  he  to  21s  a 
father  and  a  priest.  Is  it  letter  for  thee  to  he  a  priest  unto  the 
house  of  one  man,  or  that  thoic  hecome  a  priest  unto  a  trihe  and 
family  in  Israel  ?  The  incident  has  been  compared  with  one 
that  occurs  in  the  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Roger,  a 
monk  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  was  bribed, 
by  a  promise  of  the  abbacy,  to  steal  from  its  shrine  its  most 
sacred  relic,  part  of  the  skull  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Capture  of  Laish.  —  Micah  went  in  pursuit,  but  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  marauders,  who  succeeded  in 
their  enterprise,  took  Laish,  and  made  of  it  another  Dan,  estab- 
lishing there,  under  the  Levite,  a  sanctuary  and  order  of  priest- 
hood which  rivalled  Shiloh,  and  existed  as  long  as  the  ark  was 
at  that  place. 

Moral  Degeneracy.  —  AVith  the  corruption  of  religion 
went  inevitably  a  corruption  of  morals.  City  life  soon  devel- 
oped city  vices  and  crimes.  Of  this  we  have  an  awful  picture 
in  another  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  which  a  terrible 
and  revolting  crime,  on  the  part  of  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah, 
led  to  sanguinary  reprisals  on  that  tribe,  ending  in  its  almost 
total  extinction.  Only  six  hundred  of  the  warlike  tribe  escaped 
to  a  fastness  on  the  rock  Rimmon,  to  the  north-east  of  Gibeah, 
and  maintained  themselves  there.  The  other  tribes,  in  their 
abhorrence  of  the  crime,  had  vowed  never  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  with  Benjamites,  but,  on  calmer  reflection,  lest 
a  tribe  should  disappear  from  Israel,  they  supplied  the  remnant 
with  wives,  partly  at  the  expense  of  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  Jabesh-Gilead,  which  was  destroyed  for  refusing  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  and  partly  ])y  conniving  at  a  ruse,  which  recalls 
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ail  incident  in  early  Koman  story,  by  which  the  Benjamites 
waylaid  and  carried  off  the  maidens  of  Sliiloh,  who  came,  joyful 
and  unsuspecting,  to  take  part  in  the  vintage  festival. 
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JuDG.  iii.  7-xvi.  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  10,  11  ;  Hf.c.  xi.  32. 
JMan's  extremity,  God's  opportunity. 

Sanctuaries.  —  As  long  as  Joshua  lived  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  though  they  might  prefer,  or  be  forced  by  circum- 
stances, to  act  independently,  always  had  a  head  to  whom  to 
look  if  united  action  became  necessary.  But  after  his  death 
the  Avant  of  a  single  chief  was  greatly  felt.  Even  the  attempts 
at  religious  centralisation  were  only  partially  successful.  The 
ark,  which  was  at  first  at  Gilgal,  appears  to  have  been  removed 
during  Joshua's  life  to  Bethel,  winch,  in  the  times  of  the  mon- 
archy, became  the  most  famous  holy  place  in  Central  Palestine. 
The  only  mention  of  the  ark  in  Judges  (xx.  18-27)  places  it  here, 
and  shows  us  a  deputation  going  to  Bethel  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  if 
vengeance  should  be  taken  on  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah.  When 
the  transference  to  Shiloh  took  place  we  do  not  know,  but  a 
strong  attempt  was  plainly  made  to  elevate  that  place  not  only 
into  a  religious  centre,  but  into  a  capital.  It  had,  however, 
rivals,  where  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  where  God  could  be 
consulted  in  duly  established  form.  Gilgal,  for  example,  con- 
tinued, even  when  deprived  of  the  ark,  to  retain  its  character 
of  sanctuary.  We  have  seen  the  Danites  consecrate  a  house  of 
God  at  Laish.  Gibeah  had  a  great  name  for  sanctity,  being  called 
"the  Hill  of  God."  Mizpali  in  Benjamin,  and  Mizpali  of 
Gilead,  were  also  centres  of  worship.  Even  private  individuals 
had  their  ephods  and  their  priests. 

Need  of  Centralisation.  —  In  undisturbed  times  this 
arrangement  probably  suited  the  popular  disposition,  for  the 
old  Bedawin  character  still  clung  to  the  settlers.  Family 
life,  w^ithout  any  fixed  government,  was  their  ideal. 

But  in  the  presence  of  mifriendly  neighbours  the  defects  of 
such  a  system,  or  want  of  system,  soon  became  apparent.  The 
land  still  swarmed  with   hostile  cities  and  communities.     Ou 
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the  sea-coast  were  tlie  powerful  Philistines.  In  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  were  the  unsubdued  fortresses  of  Taanaeh,  Megiddo, 
Ibleani,  and,  most  formidable  of  all,  Bethshean,  with  its  iron  war- 
chariots,  and  its  temple  of  Astarte,  the  Jebus  of  the  north,  which 
remained  under  the  name  Scythopolis,  a  Gentile  city,  even  to 
the  Christian  era.  To  the  north  were  the  Syrians,  eager  to 
avenge  Merom;  to  the  east,  Moab  and  Ammon,  always  jealous 
and  watchful,  and  behind  them  hordes  of  Midianite  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  with  the  vast  and  mysterious  power  of  Assyria  far 
away  behind  all. 

This  state  of  things  was  designed  in  God's  providence  to  prove 
Israel  in  two  respects.  First,  in  regard  to  their  courage  and 
warlike  capacity.  So  Jehovah  left  those  ncdions,  vithout  driviiKj 
them  out  hastily  (Judg.  ii.  23)  .  .  .  only  tliat  the  f/enerations  of 
the  children  of  Israel  might  Jniow,  to  teach  them  icar,  at  the 
least  such  as  beforetime  Inieiv  nothing  thereof  (Judg.  iii.  2). 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  their  loyalty  to  their  God.  /  icill  not 
henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them,  of  the  nations  icMch 
Joshua  left  when  he  died :  that  by  them  I  may  ^wove  Israel, 
whether  he  loill  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah  to  walk  therein,  as  their 
fathers  did  l-eep  it,  or  not  (Judg.  ii.  21-23). 

Character  of  the  Judges. — The  Judges  answer  to  both  needs. 
They  were  generally  tribal  heroes,  giving  proof  of  individual 
prowess  or  marked  military  genius.  They  also  api)eared  in  the 
emergency,  men  called  by  God  for  a  purpose :  called  like  the 
])rophets,  and  in  some  cases  with  prophetic  gift ;  and  when 
their  exertions,  joined  to  their  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  hnd 
brought  the  deliverance,  they  assumed  or  resumed  the  character  of 
magistrate  or  ruler,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  as  well  as  judicial 
functions. 

Meaning  of  Judge. — The  name  shofetj  the  original  iov  judge, 
is  not  only  jud>\e,  l)ut  also  viiidex,  and  is  not  infrequently 
synonymous  with  deliverer.  It  was  probably  adopted  from  the 
Canaanites.  It  reappears  as  sufet,  the  title  of  a  Carthaginian 
magistrate  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  title.  Book  of 
Judges,  was  meant  to  correspond  to  ]>ook  of  Kings,  as  giving 
the  succession  of  the  rulers  and  defenders  of  Israel  before  the 
monarchy.  In  the  book  itself,  however,  the  title  Jndgc  is  not 
given  to  all  the  deliverers,  e.g.  Ehud,  7>arak,  Gideon. 

Chronology  of  the  Period. — The  period  of  the  Judges,  who, 
counting  Abimelech,  and  not  reckoning  Eli  or  Samuel,  were 
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twelve  III  number,  extends,  according  to  the  chronology  of  tlie 
hook  itself,  over  410  years.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
documents,  whatever  their  date,  which  the  compiler  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  had  before  him,  were  combined  and  edited 
centuries  after  the  events  recorded  ;  and  the  passages  containing 
dates,  which  must  by  their  style  be  attributed  to  the  editor,  may 
be  a  merely  conjectural  arrangement.  The  recurrence  of  the 
numbers  40  (the  usual  Hebrew  round  number),  80,  and  20  here 
points  to  an  artificial  adjustment.  The  writer  of  1  Kings  vi.  1 
gives  480  years  as  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Temple  building,  apparently  intending  1 2 
generations  of  40  years  each.  There  are  great  difficulties  in 
this  chronology.  It  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  that  of 
the  ]]ook  of  Judges. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
judicial  period  is  still  greater.  If  the  Exodus  may  be  j^laced 
at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  and  1250  B.C.  be  taken  as 
an  approximation  to  the  date  of  the  entry  into  Palestine,  we 
may  now  have  reached  about  1230  B.C.  The  following  table 
shows  how  the  number  of  410  years  is  reached : — 

Years. 
Servitude  under  CiisUan-rishathaim     .         .       8 

Best  under  Othniel 40 

Servitude  under  M(Mh         .  .         .  .18 

Best  under  Ehud 80 

Servitude  under  Jcibin        .  .  .  .20 

Best  under  Deborah  and  Barak  .  .  40 
Oppression  of  the  Midianifpi>  ...  7 
Best  under  Gideon  .  .  .  .  .40 
Tyranny  of  Abhielech  ....  3 
Judgeship  of  Tola  .  .  .  .  .23 
„  Jair      .....     22 

Oppression  of  the  Ammonites      .  .         .18 

Judgeship  of  JEniTHAir      .  .  .  .        G 

,,  Ib/an    .....       7 

„  Elon 10 

„  Abdon  .....       8 

Oppression  of  the  PhiUdines       .  .  .10 

Judgeship  of  Samson  .         .         .         .     *J0 


410 
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Of  these,  Slianigar,  Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Alidnii,  whose  ex- 
ploits are  told  only  summarily,  are  sometimes  called  the 
"  minor "  judges.  Abdon  may  be  the  name  appearing  as 
Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  or  that  name  may  be  a  copyist's  error 
for  Barak. 

Of  Othniel,  Ehud,  and  Shamgar,  we  do  not  know  whetlier  they 
exercised  any  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  special  crises 
which  called  them  forth.  Deborah  was  already  in  a  position  of 
importance  as  prophetess  and  judge  before  the  emergency  which 
united  her  Avith  Barak,  and  her  authority,  like  that  of  Gideon, 
remained  with  her  for  life. 

The  Hereditary  Principle. — In  Gideon  we  find  the  attempt 
to  found  a  dynasty,  and  in  the  succession  of  the  obscure  rulers 
who  follow,  the  hereditary  principle  has  established  itself. 
So  the  way  was  prepared  for  Samuel,  who  left  the  judicial 
office  to  his  sons,  and  for  the  monarchy  that  so  soon  followed. 

The  Oppressors  of  the  Israelites. — The  main  story  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  begins  at  chap.  ii.  6.  After  telling  of  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  giving  a  summary  description  of  the  idolatries 
which  led  to  the  foreign  oppressions  from  which  tlic  Judges 
were  successively  to  deliver  the  country,  it  enumerates  the 
nations  left  to  prove  Israel. 

The  Philistines. — At  their  head  it  places  the  five  lords  of 
tlie  Philistines,  ^.e.  the  tyrants  of  the  cities  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
Aslidod,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  The  conquest  of  the  seaboard 
containing  these  towns  by  this  remarkable  people  appears  to 
liave  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh, 
Ramses  iii.,  and  therefore  about  the  same  period  as  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  Israel. 

The  Canaanites. — The  term  Canaanitcs  (the  people  next 
mentioned)  was  sometimes  a  comprehensive  name  for  all  the 
populations  west  of  Jordan,  but  at  other  times,  as  here,  was 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  of  Western  and 
South-Westcrn  Palestine. 

The  Zidonians. — The  Zidonians  were  the  peoi)le  of  Phoenicia. 
The  Hittites. — 21ie  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  Mou7it  Lehano?i 
should  apparently  be  the  Hittites  whom  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions place  in  Coele  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  They  were 
a  warlike  race,  powerful  enough  to  contend  successfully  both 
with  Egy])t  and  Assyria.  Their  great  city,  Haraath,  was  the 
modern  Hama  on  the  Orontes ;  and  the  eritering  in  of  Hamath 
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was  tlic  opening  formed  by  the  intersection  of  four  passes  about 
thirty  miles  to  its  south. 

But  it  was  not  with  any  of  these  that  the  earhest  struggles 
were  to  be.  As  yet,  those  avIio  were  to  j^rove  Israel  to  Jmoiv 
lohether  they  ivould  hearhen  unto  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  which  He  commanded  their  fathers  hy  the  hand  of  Moses, 
were  to  be  foes  from  the  East. 


XLYin.  FROM  OTHNIEL  TO  DEBORAH 
AND  BARAK 

JuDG.  iii.  6-v. 

Thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  figlitest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Joshua's  task  was  rather  to  ensure  tlie  ultimate  subjection  of 
Palestine  than  to  subdue  it.  Israel  had  set  a  firm  foot  in  the 
land,  and  that  at  several  points.  They  had  also  begun  to  inter- 
marry with  its  previous  inliabitants,  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  them  in  many  ways,  notably  and  sadly  in  religion. 
They  took  tlieir  daughters  to  he  their  icives,  and  gave  their  own 
daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods. 

It  is  plain  that  much  was  left  to  the  future.  Of  attempts  at 
conquest  by  the  tribes  acting  for  themselves  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  exploit  of  the  Danites  already  narrated.  With  this 
exception,  the  work  of  forming  fresh  settlements,  or  strengthen- 
ing those  already  formed,  is  rather  implied  than  told  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  This  has  for  its  object  to  tell  of  the  deliver- 
ances wrought  from  foreign  enemies. 

Othniel. — The  earliest  of  these  brings  on  the  scene  again 
Othniel,  brother  or  nephew  of  Caleb.  The  oppressor  was 
Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  If  the  name  has  a 
Hebrew  origin  it  may  imply  (being  a  dual)  Cushan  the  douhle- 
dyed  villain.  Except  the  fact  of  his  eight  years'  oppressive 
occupation,  presumably  of  the  south  of  Judah,  we  know  nothing 
of  this  king.  Othniel  became  judge,  and  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years. 

Very  different  is  the  story  of  the  next  deliverance.     It  is  a 
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real  bit  of  Hebrew  folk-lore,  and  was  doubtless  a  favourite  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  it  would  be  repeated  at  each 
festal  gathering  with  delight  in  its  every  detail.  For  its  hero 
is  a  Benjamite. 

The  Moabite  Oppression — Eglon. — Following  the  example  of 
Israel  itself,  Moab,  with  a  contingent  from  the  more  nomadic 
Amnion  and  Amalek,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  established  strong 
garrisons  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho.  The  historian  sees  in  this  a 
Divine  punishment.  A  nd  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  ich  ich  iras 
evil  again  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  strengthened 
the  Icing  of  Modb,  Eglon,  against  Israel. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mesha,  a  successor  of  Eglon's,  some 
centuries  later  inscribing  on  his  pillar  a  similar  sentence : 
"  Omri  oppressed  Moab  a  long  time,  because  Chemosh  was 
angry  with  his  land." 

For  eighteen  years  the  foreign  tyranny  lasted.  A  heavy 
tribute  had  been  imposed,  and  was  paid  year  by  year,  till  at 
last  the  time  of  deliverance  came. 

Ehud. — It  was  a  youth  named  Ehud  ben  Gera,  left-handed, 
like  so  many  of  his  tribe  whom  Jehovah  raised  up  as  a  saviour. 
After  offering  the  present  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  he 
dismissed  the  retinue  of  porters,  and,  cleverly  securing  a 
secret  interview,  and,  getting  the  corpulent  monarch  to  rise,  by 
pretending  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  sacred  message,  he 
assassinated  him  ;  and  locking  the  door  of  the  cool  parlour  on 
the  roof,  where  I\glon  had  taken  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the 
stifling  ghor,  he  made  his  escape  by  a  gallery,  roused  his 
tribes  by  blasts  of  a  cow-horn,  seized  the  fords,  and  easily 
exterminated  the  foe  thus  cut  off  from  retreat.  So  Moah  was 
subdued  that  day  under  the.  Jiand  of  hra^l,  and  tJie  land  had 
red  fourscore  ypars. 

Shamgar  and  the  Philistine  Oppression. — A  certain  Shamgar 
ben  Anath  was  judge  during  a  period  disturbed  by  the  Philistines. 
To  what  tribe  this  hero  belonged  we  are  not  told.  His  name 
is  foreign,  and  from  his  connection  in  ]^eborah's  Song  with  Jael, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Kenite.  But  Samgar 
JVebo  appears  (rler.  xxxix.  3)  as  the  name  of  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  l)abylon,  and  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth 
century  n.c,  Sangar  is  a  Ilittite  prince.  The  verse  which 
preserves  his  exploit  of  killing  600  Philistines  with  an  ox- 
goad  reads  like  a  fragment  of  a  lost  poem.     It  was  one  of  those 
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exploits  whose  hero  would  naturally  find  a  place  in  popular 
song,  side  by  side  with  the  lion-  and  giant-killers,  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  or  in  the  Book  of  Jashar,  of  which 
such  precious  fragments  have  been  preserved,  as  he  had  in 
Deborah's  great  song,  which  paints  in  two  or  three  lifelike 
words  the  desolation  and  dismay  caused  by  the  Philistine 
oppression,  when  the  highivays  ivere  unoccupied,  and  travellers 
had  to  creep  stealthily  along  on  their  business  by  secret  and 
winding  paths. 

The  Canaanite  Oppression — Jabin  and  Sisera. — The  scene 
of  the  next  deliverance  was  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  so 
many  battles  were  to  be  fought.  The  oppressor  was  Jabin,  a 
name  (or  title)  already  written  in  the  story  of  Hebrew  warfare. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  loas  evil  in 
the  sir/hi  of  the  Lord,  after  Ehud  teas  dead.  And  the  Lord  sold 
them  into  the  hand  of  Jahin,  Idng  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor ;  the  captain  of  ivhose  host  ivas  Sisera,  tchich  dwelt  in 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  Aiid  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord  :  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ;  and 
twenty  tjears  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. 

Hazor,  not  yet  satisfactorily  identified,  was  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Huleh  (the  waters  of  Merom),  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  now  Kedes,  the  native  place  of 
the  coming  deliverer.  Harosheth  of  the  Nations,  where  his 
general,  Sisera,  was  posted,  is  now  el  Harathiyeh,  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Kishon  Pass,  where  the  northern  hills 
bend  down  almost  to  touch  Carmel.  The  three  northern  tribes, 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  were  thus  completely  hemmed 
in,  while  the  strong  Canaanite  fortresses  of  Taanach,  Megiddo, 
and  Jezreel  seemed  to  close  every  avenue  of  help  from  the 
central  and  southern  tribes.  And  they,  too,  seemed  completely 
overawed,  or,  even  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  fight,  were  but 
an  army  of  peasants,  with  but  the  weapons  of  peasants ;  so  that 
there  was  not  a  shield  or  a  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand  in 
Israel. 

Deborah. — Then  Deborah  arose.  Deborah  arose  a  mother  in 
Israel.  She  judged  Israel  at  this  time,  sitting  under  her  palm 
tree  on  the  heights  of  Ephraim,  the  central  thoroughfare  of 
Palestine,  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  Thither,  *'  as 
to  Saul  afterwards  under  the  pomegranate  tree  of  Migron, 
as  to  St.  Louis  under  the  oak  of 
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had  questions  or  cases  to  Deborah  ("  the  Bee  "),  wife  of  Lapidoth. 
She  was  such  a  woman  as  Hind,  the  daughter  of  Otbah, 
recorded  in  Arab  song ;  as  the  German  prophetess  Veleda,  wlio 
roused  her  people  against  the  Roman  invaders ;  as  the  French 
peasant  girl,  who  inspired  her  countrymen  to  beat  off  the 
English  domination.  God  called  her  to  deliver,  and  she 
arose. 

She  sent  an  order,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  Barak  ben 
Abinoara,  a  man  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  a  place  almost  within 
sight  of  Jabin's  capital,  and  where  the  hated  oppression  must 
have  been  most  keenly  felt,  to  rally  the  men  of  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Kaphtali,  and  march  on  Tabor,  engaging  herself 
to  draw  Sisera  out  of  his  encampment,  and  deliver  him  into  his 
hand.  Tabor,  now  Gebel  el-Tor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Great  Plain,  an  admirable  rallying-place. 

Barak. — Barak,  as  his  name,  which  afterwards  appears  among 
the  warriors  of  Carthage, — Barca,  "Lightning," — implies,  w^as  a 
man  with  the  making  of  a  hero  in  him;  but  at  first  he  hesitated, 
and  declined  the  mission,  unless  Deborah  would  herself  take  part 
in  it.  Whether  it  was  her  inspiration  he  most  desired,  or  the 
help  of  the  southern  tribes,  whom  she  could  arouse  and  bring 
with  her,  Ave  are  not  told ;  but  his  request  brought  down  upon 
him  the  rebuke,  that  to  make  conditions  in  an  adventure 
promises  not  fame  but  shame.  /  will  go,  I  will  go,  she  said 
with  Hebrew  emphasis ;  notwitlistanding  the  journey  that  thou 
taiicd  shall  not  he  for  thine  honour  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera 
into  tlie  hand  of  a  icoman. 

The  Patriotic  Tribes. — The  prose  narrative  only  tells  us 
that  Deborah  arose,  aiid  loent  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.  But  in 
the  magnificent  lyric  that  sang  the  triumph  we  actually  see  and 
hear  the  mustering  of  the  clans  and  the  gathering  of  the  host. 
The  faith  and  courage  of  the  prophetess  worked  wonders.  Her 
enthusiasm  Avas  catching.  In  a  moment  the  fire  of  patriotic 
zeal  flamed  up.  It  spread  through  all  the  ranks.  The  good 
cause  united  all :  the  governors  of  Israel,  who  willingly  offered 
themselves ;  the  nobles,  riding  on  their  dappled  asses ;  the  rich 
and  elegant,  on  their  sumptuous  carpets ;  the  humble  Avayfarers 
Avho  met  on  the  road.  We  hear  the  Avar-cry  of  Benjamin,  the 
rush  of  the  thousands  of  Ephraim,  the  march  of  the  elite  of 
Manasseh,  the  mustering  of  Zebulun  as  they  pass  before  the 
marshals   Avith    their   batons.     And    Issachar   is    prominent — 
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Issachar  ready  to  make  one  bold  stroke  to  get  back  its  inheritance 
in  Esdraelon,  now  in  the  h?.nds  of  the  foe. 

The  Cowardly  Tribes.— And,  alas  !  we  hear,  too,  the  coAvardly 
objections  of  the  faint-hearted,  who  feared  to  join.  Eeuben 
ites,  sitting  between  the  sheepfolds,  listening  to  ilie  injnngs  for 
the  floclis,  instead  of  following  the  trumpet's  call,  and  vainly 
trying  to  suppress  the  unpleasant  accusations  that  moles^t 
traitors  ;  Gad,  unwilling  to  leave  the  pastures  of  Gilead ;  Dan 
and  Asher,  afraid  to  try  the  guarded  passes,  and  hiding  in  the 
creeks  of  the  shore,  or  taking  refuge  in  their  ships. 

The  Battle  of  Harosheth. — The  army  at  length  collected  by 
Barak,  and,  posted  probably  on  the  slope  of  Tabor,  at  a  spot 
still  recalling  Deborah's  name,  Dehuriyeli,  numbered  ten 
thousand.  Sisera  heard  it  from  the  Kenites,  who,  encamped  to 
the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  wavered  between  fear  of  Jabin 
and  their  traditional  attachment  to  Israel.  And  he  gathered 
together  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and 
all  the  people  that  icere  icith  him,  from  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,  unto  the  river  Kishon.  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barali, 
Up  ;  for  this  is  the  day  in  ivhich  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera 
into  thine  hand:  is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee?  And 
Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  ten  thousand  men 
after  him.  The  Kishon,  after  Jordan  the  most  considerable 
stream  in  the  land  of  Israel,  flows  through  the  great  plain 
nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  Carmel,  and  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Haifa. 

The  prose  account  of  the  actual  battle  that  followed  is  con- 
cise, and  we  learn  nothing  from  it  but  that  the  wild  rush  of 
the  Israelites  completely  routed  Sisera's  army.  Aiid  the  Lord 
discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak;  and  Sisera  lighted 
down  from  his  cliariot,  and  fled,  away  on  1  lis  feet.  Bid  Barak 
pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after  the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  by  the  edge  of  the 
sicord  ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left. 

The  Song  of  Victory. — The  poetical  account  is  full  of  graphic 
touches :  the  sudden  storm,  in  which  the  very  heavens  seemed 
to  fight  for  Israel ;  the  confusion  of  the  rout  and  flight, 
rendered  doubly  terrible  by  the  swollen  river,  that  swept  away 
chariot  and  horse  and  man;  and  the  entanglement  in  the 
marshy  ground,  where  in  vain  the  horses  stamped  and  plunged, 
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only  to  Avear  out  their  strength  m  useless  rage.  And  we  learn 
that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place  at  Taanach,  where  the 
kings — Sisera  himself  is  reckoned  among  them;  possibly  a 
league  had  formed  round  Jabin,  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua — first 
received  or  gave  the  attack. 

The  kings  came  and  fouglit  ; 

Then  fought  the  Idngs  of  Canaan, 

In  Taanach  by  the  icaters  of  Megiddo  : 

They  took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  from  heaven, 

21ie  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  Kishon  sivept  them  away. 

That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 

0  my  soul,  march  on  icith  strength. 

Then  did  the  horse-hoofs  stamp, 

By  reason  of  the  pransings,  the  pransings  of  their  strong  ones. 

Sisera  slain  by  Jael. — After  the  pursuit  to  Harosheth,  Barak 
turned  his  attention  to  Sisera,  who  made  his  way,  possibly  over 
the  hills,  to  the  camp  of  the  Kenites,  where  he  was  confident  he 
might  find  a  refuge.  And,  in  fact^  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  received 
him  kindly,  and  treated  him  with  the  usual  Oriental  hospi- 
tality, hiding  him  in  her  own  tent,  and  giving  him  to 
drink  the  sour  milk  the  Arab  finds  so  refreshing.  But  at 
heart  her  sympathies  were  with  Israel ;  and  when,  wearied  out, 
the  fugitive  warrior  fell  asleep,  she  committed  the  foul  deed 
which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  if  the  end  justified  the 
means,  Deborah's  song  commends  so  highly. 

The  prose  narrative  tells  the  sad  tale  simply.  Howheit  Sisera 
fed  aicay  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heher  the 
Kenite :  for  there  ivas  peace  between  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and 
the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  And  Jael  ivent  out  to  meet 
Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ; 
fear  not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto  her  into  the  tent  she 
covered  him  tvith  a  rug.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  to  drink;  for  lam  thirsty.  And  she  opened  a 
bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink,  and  covered  him.  Again  he 
said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when 
any  man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is  there  any 
man  here  ?  that  thou  shall  say.  No.  Then  Jael,  Heher's  wife, 
took  a  tent-pin,  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went 
softly  unto  liim,  and  smote  the  pin  into  his  temples,  and  it 
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pip.rced  through  into  the  ground  ;  for  he  ivas  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  so 
he  swooned  and  died. 

But  the  song  dwells  with  savage  exultation  over  every  detail 
of  the  ghastly  deed.  It  describes  the  lordly  dish  or  bowl  in 
which  the  cream  was  brought,  and  every  action  of  the  assassin  : 
She  put  her  (left)  hand  to  the  nail  and  her  right  hand  to  the 
7vorkman's  hammer ;  and  makes  the  very  language  tell  how  she 
battered  the  head  of  her  victim  as  he  lay  in  trustful  sleep,  and 
pronounces  Jael  blessed  above  women. 

Retreat  of  Jabin's  Army — The  Curse  of  Meroz. — It  is 
probable  that  one  part  of  Jabin's  army  had  managed  to  turn 
and  fly  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Hazor.  The 
inhabitants  of  Meroz  might  have  cut  them  off,  but  drew  down 
on  themselves  a  terrible  curse  for  their  indifference.  But  the  death 
of  Sisera  amply  made  up  for  the  escape  of  part  of  his  troops ; 
and  Deborah  ends  her  song  with  an  imaginary  scene,  which 
enabled  her  to  depict  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  his  court, 
— he  was  hardly  less  than  a  prince, — a  disappointment  all  the 
keener  because  of  previous  certainty  of  triumph. 


XLIX.    GIDEON 

JuDG.  vi.-viii. 
Do  Thou  unto  them  as  imto  Midiau. 

Make  their  nobles  like  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ; 
Yea,  all  their  princes  like  Zeba  and  Zalmunna, 
Who  said,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  in  possession 
The  habitations  of  God. 

0  my  God,  make  them  like  the  whirling  dust, 
As  stubble  before  the  wind. 

As  fire  that  burnetii  the  forest, 

And  as  the  flame  that  setteth  the  mountains  on  fire, 

So  pursue  them  with  Thy  temiiest, 

And  terrify  them  Avith  Thy  storm. 

The  Israelites  and  the  neighbouring  Arabs. — ^  "  Owing  to 
the  love  of  order  and  laborious  habits  of  Israel,  a  great  number  of 
rich  and  powerful  families  were  formed ;  but  on  all  sides  the 
nation,  like  an  undefended  town,  was  open  to  attack.     It  was 

1  Kenan,  Histury  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
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impossible  to  found  anything  solid.  Israel  had  not  only  to 
fight  against  the  Canaanites,  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the 
Ammonites,  but  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  great 
desert,  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Bene-Kedem  (children  of 
the  East),  or  Orientals  {Saracens),  who  came  with  their  camels, 
especially  after  seed-time,  encamped  in  the  open,  and  destroyed 
the  growing  crops  like  a  plague  of  locusts.  They  would  advance 
as  far  as  Gaza,  where  the  Philistines  stopped  them.  Then  they 
returned  to  the  desert,  carrying  away  with  them  all  the  flocks 
and  beasts  of  burden." 

The  Midianites. — Allied  with  them,  if  not  included  in  them, 
were  often  other  Arabian  or  Bedawin  tribes.  The  most  formid- 
able of  these  nomads  was  Midian.  Part  of  this  important 
tribe— most  important  of  those  akin  to  Israel,  being  descendants 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah — was  settled  in  a  district  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  was  called  the  Land  of  Midian. 
Joined  with  the  Midianites  were  Amalekites,  whose  haunts 
were  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Arab  Invasions. — "  These  annual  invasions  kept  the  people  in 
terror.  They  did  not  dare  to  fight  in  the  open  ground.  When 
the  pillagers  arrived,  the  Israelites  barricaded  themselves  in 
caverns,  or  improvised  fortresses  in  the  mountains.  From  this 
epoch  are  supposed  to  date  the  fortified  caverns,  and  the 
nia-^a(Ja,  or  hilltops  covered  with  stones,  which  are  so  common 
in  Palestine,  and  which  on  many  occasions  served  the  people  of 
the  plain  as  refuges  against  sudden  invasion." 

The  Story,  of  Gideon. — This  miserable  state  of  things  lasted 
for  seven  years,  when  the  heroic  Gideon  was  raised  to  deliver 
his  people.  A  nameless  prophet  had  already  appeared,  to  arouse 
the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation.  But  Gideon,  the  "  llewer," 
who  was  to  do  the  work,  received  a  special  call.  His  story  is 
an  epic  poem,  which  abounds  in  marvellous  incidents,  each  of 
them  emphasising  the  fact  of  the  Divine  call.  Where  profane 
history  sees  only  successful  courage  or  stratagem,  the  historians 
of  Israel  see  always  the  hand  of  God.  Thus  Joseph  us  tells  us 
how  a  young  mau  came  to  Gideon  to  bid  liim  be  of  good 
courage.  But  in  the  Bible  it  is  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who 
appears,  while,  to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites,  Gideon  is 
threshing  his  corn,  not  on  the  open  threshing-floor,  but  in  the 
sunk  wine-press.  The  meal  which  he  prepares  beneath  the 
terebinth  of  Ophrah  becomes  a  sacrifice,  which  is  laid  on  the 
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summit  of  the  consecrated  rock,  and  suddenly  consumed  at  the 
touch  of  the  staff  of  the  heavenly  messenger,  who  vanishes 
amidst  the  cries  of  alarm  which  the  terrified  Gideon  utters  at 
the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  till  he  receives  the 
assurance  Jehovah  Shalom  {i.e.  Jehovah  is  well  disposed),  the 
name  which  afterwards  clings  to  the  spot. 

He  destroys  the  Altar  of  Baal. — The  work  of  Gideon  was 
twofold.  He  had  first  to  inaugurate  a  reaction  against  the 
Phoenician  cult  of  Baal,  with  which  his  own  clan,  that  of 
Abiezer,  was  deej^ly  tainted.  Its  chief,  Joash,  Gideon's  father, 
had  an  altar  for  this  worship,  and  by  it  an  Asherah,  or  pole, 
where,  if  such  is  the  interpretation  of  a  somewhat  obscure 
jmssage,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  a  bullock  daily.  This 
altar  one  morning  the  villagers,  assembling  for  the  usual 
sacrifice,  found  destroyed,  the  pole  cut  down,  and  a  new  altar, 
to  Jehovah,  erected.  It  was  the  work  of  Gideon  and  his  ten 
servants.  An  indignant  remonstrance  was  made  to  Joash,  but 
his  onl}'-  answer  was  to  accuse  the  complainants  of  impiety  for 
suggesting  that  Baal  could  not  protect  his  own  worship.  Will 
ye  plead  for  Baal .?  A  name,  formed  from  the  saying  which 
took  various  forms,  —  Jerub-baal,  Jerub-bosheth,  Hierobaal, 
and  Hierombal, — attached  itself  to  Gideon,  and  even  pene- 
trated into  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  of  course  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  if  Baal  was  divine  he  could  take  his 
own  part. 

His  warlike  Fame. — But  the  iconoclast  was  also  to  prove  a 
hero.  The  family  of  Abiezer  had  suffered  more  than  loss  of 
property  at  the  hands  of  Midian.  Gideon's  brothers  had  fallen 
in  a  Midianite  raid  at  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  up  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  under  the  hills  of  his  tribe  Manasseh,  that  the  yearly 
inroad  was  made.  Gideon  was  already  esteemed  as  a  true 
Gihbor,  hero,  mighty  man.  Everything  marked  him  out  as  the 
coming  deliverer,  especially  his  religious  zeal,  when  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  upon  him  ;  and  he  bleiva  trumpet ;  and  Abiezer 
loas  gathered  after  him.  And  he  sent  messejigers  throur/hotit  all 
Maiiasseh ;  and  they  also  ivere  gathered  together  after  him  : 
and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto 
Naphtali  ;  and  they  came  up  to  meet  them. 

His  Character — Episode  of  the  Fleece. — In  the  character 
of  Gideon  we  discern  three  great  fpialities :  promptitude, 
caution,  ami  magnanimity.     The  two  former  are  rarely  united 
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as  we  see  them  here.  Though  ready  for  the  adventure,  this 
hero  will  not  start  on  it  till  auguries  have  made  the  issue  sure. 
The  fleece,  wet  when  the  ground  around  was  dry,  dry  when  all 
else  was  saturated  with  dew,  supplies  the  promise  of  success, 
and  also  images  his  own  character — cool  and  provident  when 
caution  is  necessary,  fiery  hot  when  the  moment  to  strike 
has  come. 

The  Israelite  Army. — The  Israelite  army,  thirty-two  thousand 
strong,  was  posted  near  the  spring  of  Harod  (trembling),  now  Ain- 
el-Jalud,  about  thirty-five  minutes'  ride  east  of  Zerin,  anciently 
Jezreel,  under  the  rocky  face  of  Gilboa.  But  it  was  far  too 
large  for  its  purpose.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The 
people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  Me  to  give  the 
Midianites  into  their  hand,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against 
Me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.  Hebrew  strength 
lay  in  humility  and  faith. 

Selection  of  the  Three  Hundred. — The  customary  proclamation, 
therefore,  warning  the  faint-hearted  to  retire,  went  forth,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  availed  themselves  of  it.  There  remained 
ten  thousand.  But  only  hundreds  were  wanted  for  the  surprise 
contemplated  by  Gideon ;  and  all  except  three  hundred,  who 
lapped,  'putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  detached,  but  no 
doubt  held  in  readiness  for  taking  part  in  the  pursuit.  Where 
the  significance  of  this  test  lies  is  a  sore  puzzle.  Their  horns, 
and  the  earthernware  pitchers,  in  which  to  this  day  the  peasants 
of  the  country  shelter  their  torches  from  the  wind,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  chosen  band,  so  that  each  warrior  lield  one. 

The  Army  of  the  Midianites. — The  host  of  the  Midianites 
were  on  the  north  side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the 
valley.  This  Moreh  was  possibly  the  ancient  name  of  the  range 
of  hills  bounding  the  valley  of  Jezreel  on  the  north,  called  later 
Little  Hermon,  and  now  Jebel  el-Dahi.  The  name  usually 
takes  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  And  the  Midianites 
and  the  Amalekites  and  all  the  children  of  the  east  lay  along  in 
the  valley  like  locusts  for  multitude  ;  and  picketed  around  them 
were  their  camels  without  number,  as  the  sand  which  is  up)on 
the  sea  shore  for  multitude.  Even  a  hero  might  hesitate  to 
attack  such  a  foe,  with  only  three  hundred  men.  It  required  a 
higher  courage  than  that  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  for  they 
had  to  defend  a  defile,  and  were  supported  by  allies. 

The  Midianite's  Dream. — But  Gideon  received  a  reassuring 
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augury.  With  his  armour-bearer  Phurah  he  was  bidden  visit 
the  sleeping  host,  and,  Hke  Diomed  and  Ulysses  when  they 
penetrated  the  Thracian  camp  by  night,  the  two  crept  silently 
down  to  where  the  sentries  kept  an  indifferent  watch.  There 
they  overheard  a  dream  which  one  of  the  Arabs  was  telling  a 
comrade  :  how  a  cake  of  barley  bread — the  peasant's  food,  an 
emblem  of  the  insignificance  of  the  means  that  were  to  effect 
the  deliverance — had  fallen  into  the  camp  and  overturned  the 
tent,  i.e.  the  Nomad's  tent.  And  Ms  felloio  ansioered  and  said, 
This  is  nothing  else  save  the  swo7'd  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash, 
a  man  of  Israel :  for  into  his  hand  God  hath  delivered  Midian, 
and  all  the  host.  Gideon  heard  the  good  omen,  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  in  thankful  acknowledgment,  and  disappeared  up 
the  mountain-side. 

Rout  of  the  Midianites. — The  sleepers  and  the  dreamers 
slept  on,  to  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  blast  of  the  pastoral 
horns,  mingling  with  the  terrible  shout  of  Israel,  as  the  pitchers 
crashed  and  showed  the  sudden  glare  of  three  hundred  torches 
flaring  in  the  midnight  breeze ;  for  it  was  the  middle  one  of  the 
Hebrew  three  watches,  halfway  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
The  three  bands  into  which  the  little  attacking  force  had  been 
divided  needed  no  swords  in  their  hands  ;  for,  in  the  awful  panic 
that  ensued,  the  various  Arab  tribes,  then  as  now  always  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  each  other  when  there  was  plunder  to  be 
shared,  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves,  and  Jehovah  set 
every  man's  sword  against  his  felloiv,  and  agairist  all  the  host. 
A  hideous  rout  ensued,  and,  fighting  as  they  went,  they  fled 
down  the  valley  to  the  spots  known  as  Beth-shittah,  "  House  of 
the  Acacia,"  and  the  lip  or  margin  of  Abel-meholah,  "  Meadow 
of  the  Dance,"  places  in  the  Jordan  valley,  but  not  easy  of 
identification. 

The  one  desire  was  to  reach  the  ford  of  Bethbarah.  Its 
locality  is  unknown.  All  we  see  is  that  the  fugitives  poured 
down  into  the  defile  of  the  Jordan  by  the  side  of  some  stream 
that  enters  it  near  a  ford,  for  their  pursuers  took  the  waters  as 
far  as  Bethharah. 

Destruction  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  by  the  Ephraimites. — And 
now  was  the  moment  of  action  for  the  troops  that  had  been 
detached.  But  even  they  might  not  be  enough  to  check  the 
headlong  flight  and  overpower  the  Arabs  before  they  could 
cross.     Therefore  Gideon  summoned  Ephraim  to  his  aid.     The 
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great  tribe  was  not  slow  to  move,  but  could  only  intercept  the 
rear  of  the  vast  host  under  the  lesser  chiefs  Oreb  and  Zeeb 
("the  Raven  "  and  "  the  Wolf"),  whose  heads  they  brought  to 
Gideon,  already  over  the  Jordan,  together  with  a  proud  re- 
monstrance at  not  having  been  sooner  summoned.  His  answer 
is  a  model  of  the  forbearance  which  is  able  to  avert  strife.  Is 
not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Epliraim  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Ahiezer  ? 

Zeba  and  Zalmunna  slain — Punishment  of  Succoth  and 
PenueL — Faint  yet  pursuing,  Gideon  with  his  Abiezrites  pushed 
on  after  the  greater  chiefs  Zeba  and  Zalmunna.  The  Gadites 
of  Succoth  and  of  Penuel  ought  to  have  aided  him.  They  did 
nothing.  They  even  refused  to  furnish  the  Abiezrites  with 
bread.  The  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  possessed  little  patriotism, 
or  rather  they  were  held  in  check  by  fear  of  the  Bedawin. 
They  refused  to  compromise  themselves  with  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, against  whom  the  tribes  of  the  west  could  not  always 
protect  them.  The  Midianites  seem  to  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  surprised.  We  cannot  identify  the  places  on  Gideon's 
route,  but  he  caught  his  foes  and  beat  them  at  Karkor.  Then  he 
piu'sued  the  two  kings  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  and  captured  them. 
What  manner  of  men  imre  those  whom  you  Idlled  at  Tahor  ? 
asked  he  of  them.  Men  like  you,  they  replied.  All  icere 
fine  men  lil-e  king's  sons.  And  Gideon  said :  They  n-ere  my 
hrethren,  the  sons  of  my  mother :  as  Jehovah  liveth,  if  ye  had 
saved  them  alive,  I  zvoiild  not  slay  you.  And.  he  said  to  Jether 
his  firstborn,  Up  and  slay  them. 

The  young  man  hesitating  to  kill  such  great  warriors,  Zeba 
and  Zalmunna  said  to  Gideon  :  Rise  thou,  and  fall  upon  us  :  for  as 
the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon  arose,  and,  slew  Zeha 
and  Zalmunna,  and  he  took  the  crescents  that  were  on  their  camels' 
necks.  These  were  chains  formed  of  little  metal  crescents. 
Hiding  camels  are  still  decorated  with  jingling  ornaments  of  the 
kind.  The  crescents  in  the  text  were  of  gold.  Returning  by 
way  of  Penuel  and  Succoth,  he  cruelly  punished  the  men  of 
those  two  cities  for  their  conduct  when  he  had  passed  that  way 
the  first  time. 

Triumph  of  Gideon — Spoils  of  the  Midianites. — "  The  return 
of  Gideon  to  this  side  of  Jordan  was  a  triumph.  His  height, 
liis  beauty,  his  strength,  proclaimed  him  a  king.  The  raid  he 
liad  made  into  the  very  heart  of  the  east  had  procured  treasures 
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for  him.  All  the  Arab  tribes  known  under  the  name  of 
Ishmaelites  had  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  commerce. 
The  plunder  captured  from  them  astonished  the  poorer  tribes  of 
Israel.  There  were  heaps  of  golden  rings,  collars,  and  crescents 
for  the  necks  of  the  camels,  ear-rings  formed  of  a  single  pearl, 
rich  purple  garments." 

The  importance  of  this  campaign  and  the  profound  im- 
pression it  made  on  Israel  are  shown  again  and  again  in 
allusions  of  prophets  and  psalmists,  down  to  the  latest  times. 
They  delight  to  sing  of  the  rod  of  theopiwessor  hrolcen,  as  in  the 
days  of  Midian  ;  and  the  names  of  the  four  Arab  chiefs  who  had 
fallen  before  Gideon's  famous  sword  recur  to  them  as  often  as 
Egypt  itself,  whenever  they  pray  to  their  God  to  avenge  them  as 
of  old. 
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JuDG.  viii.  22-ix, 

.    Kings  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set — they  have 
The  worship  of  the  workl,  but  no  repose. 

Regal  Position  of  Gideon. — Gideon's  return  from  his  victory 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  He  was  met  by  croAvds  so  full  of  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  that  they  offered  him  the  state,  if  not  the 
name,  of  king.  They  even  wished  him  to  found  a  dynasty.  Then 
the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon.,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and.  thy  son's  son  also  :  for  thou  hast  saved  us  out  of 
the  hand  of  Midian.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  icill  not  rule 
over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you  :  Jehovah  shall  rule 
over  you.  But  he  reigned  notwithstanding,  in  all  but  regal 
name.  In  his  military  mantle  he  received  the  spoils  of  the  whole 
army ;  and  assuming  the  sacerdotal  office,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  persons  of  David  and  Solomon,  was  associated  with  regal 
power,  he  made  an  ephod^  which  certainly  in  this  case  seems 
to  have  been  an  image,  and,  by  setting  it  up  for  oracular 
purposes  at  Ophrah,  made  his  house  a  sanctuary,  which  came 
into  great  repute,  and  so  created  what  the  historian  describes  as 
a  snare  to  Israel.  But  Gideon's  contemporaries  appear  to  have 
seen  nothing  impious  in  his  act.  It  appeared  perfectly  natural. 
Gideon  was  neither  above  nor  below  the  relij^ious  ideas  of  his 
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time.  He  maintained  his  well-deserved  honours  to  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  father  Joash  ;  and, 
till  long  after,  the  popular  voice  continued  to  speak  of  all  his 
goodness. 

Gideon's  Sons. — He  had  unfortunately  anticipated  one  scandal 
which  seems  incidental  to  all  Oriental  monarchies.  He  had  an 
enormous  seraglio  at  Ophrah,  and  concubines  in  other  towns, 
notably  Shechem.  It  was  reckoned  that  he  had  as  many  as 
seventy  sons  or  more. 

Abimelech  and  the  Ephraimites. — One  of  these,  by  a 
Canaanitish  woman  of  Shechem,  was  called  Abimelech,  a  name 
indicating  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Melech  or  Moloch,  possibly 
his  mother's  divinity.  He,  at  least,  was  imbued  with  regal  ideas. 
He  either  discovered  or  pretended  to  discover  that  some  of  his 
brothers  \vere  claiming  to  succeed  to  their  father's  dignities. 
Against  them  he  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  the 
pretensions  of  Shechem  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  They  were 
not  slow  to  see  their  possible  advantage,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  from  the  temple  of  Baal-berith,  a  noted  sanctuary  of  that 
locality. 

Abimelech  slaughters  his  Brothers. — With  this  he  raised 
a  band  of  idle  ruffians,  ready  for  any  villainy.  With  cruel 
promptitude  he  at  once  marched  on  Ophrah,  and  slew  all  his 
brothers  save  one,  who  managed  to  escape.  The  massacre  was 
made  on  one  stone,  possibly  the  same  consecrated  rock  so 
memorable  for  a  very  different  act  of  his  father.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  dreadful  usage  of  Oriental  monarchies, 
— "the  slaughter  of  the  brothers  of  kings," — which  was 
continued  down  to  our  own  days  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  But 
this  inhuman  treatment  excited  no  horror.  The  historian 
narrates  it  without  a  shudder. 

He  is  proclaimed  King  at  Shechem. — Shechem  welcomed 
the  bloodstained  Abimelech  back,  and  made  him  king.  This  city 
— head,  apparently,  of  a  Canaanite  league,  that  gathered  around 
the  temple  of  Baal-berith,  that  is,  "  Baal  of  the  League," — had 
not  been  so  incorporated  with  Israel  as  to  lose  its  desire  for 
independence,  and  had  never  forgotten  its  founder  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem.  It  was  now  to  try  the  experiment  of 
monarchy  under  Abimelech.  And  all  the  men  of  Shechem 
assembled  themselves  together,  and  all  the  house  of  Millo,  and 
went  and  made  Abimelech  Mng,  by  the  oak  of  the  pillar  that 
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teas  in  Shecliem.  Under  a  holy  tree  at  Sliediem  Jacob  had 
concealed  the  idols  and  amulets  of  his  household  (Gen.  xxxv.  4), 
and  Joshua  had  set  up  the  witness-stone  (Josh.  xxiv.  26). 
There  appears  from  this  passage  to  have  been  there  one  of 
those  pillars  afterwards  condemned  as  idolatrous. 

Jotham's  Parable.  —  The  experiment  did  not  succeed. 
Jotham's  parable,  the  first  in  Scripture,  shows  where  the 
weakness  of  the  attempt  lay.  The  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
emblems  of  really  useful  qualities,  refuse  to  reign  over  the 
forest ;  and  only  the  bramble,  that  is  serviceable  for  nothing  but 
a  devouring  fire,  will  accept  the  office.  Abimelech  was  the 
bramble.  He  was  brave  to  fierceness,  but  he  had  no  other 
quality  of  a  king.  He  could  be  but  the  tyrant  of  a  moment. 
His  rash  attempt  must  end  in  a  conflagration  that  w^ould  devour 
himself  and  all  his  confederates.  Let  fire  come  out  from 
Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of 
Millo  (we  do  not  know  Avhere  Eeth-Millo  was,  possibly  a  fort 
in  or  near  Shechem) ;  and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  of 
Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  and  devour  Abimelech. 

Abimelecli's  Difficulties. — So  it  came  to  pass.  Abimelech 
enjoyed  his  precarious  sovereignty  for  three  years.  Then 
quarrels  arose  between  him  and  Shechem.  Probably  he  could 
not  succeed,  as  David  after  him  did,  in  keeping  his  freebooters 
in  check.  The  historian  sees  the  hand  of  God  here.  Then  God 
sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and.  the  men  of  Shechem  ; 
and  the  men  of  Shechem.  dealt  treacherously  ivith  Abimelech  :  that 
the  violence  done  to  the  threescore  and  ten  sons  of  Jeridjbaal 
might  come,  and  that  their  blood  might  be  laid  upon  Abimelech 
their  brother,  ichich  sleiv  them,  and  upon  the  men  of  Shechem, 
tvhich  strengthened  his  hands  to  slay  his  brethren.  They  started 
a  system  of  brigandage,  posting  men  on  the  hills  commanding 
the  two  great  roads  that  make  the  position  of  Shechem  so 
important.  Abimelech  would  suffer  in  reputation  from  this ; 
and  also,  it  may  be  that  convoys  of  tribute  to  him  might  be  cut 
off. 

Conspiracy  of  Gaal. — A  certain  Gaal  ben  Ebed  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  disaffected  party.  He  reminded  the 
Shechemites  that  after  all  Abimelech  was  no  genuine 
Shechemite,  but  at  best  only  a  half-breed,  and,  moreover,  son  of 
the  man  who  had  proved  himself  so  stern  an  antagonist  of  their 
god.     He  took  advantage  of  the  vintage  feast  held  in  lionour  of 
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Baal  to  curse  Abimelech.  Abimelech,  who,  whether  from 
suspicion  of  the  larger  town  or  some  other  policy,  was  living  at 
Arumah,  was  kept  informed  of  the  danger  by  his  lieutenant, 
Zebul,  who  was  an  extremely  crafty  man,  and  succeeded  in 
deluding  Gaal  till  the  king  was  prepared.  A  number  of 
faction  hghts  ensued,  like  those  of  the  Italian  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Abimelech  at  length  got  the  upper  hand,  took 
the  town,  and  drove  the  opposite  faction  into  the  citadel. 
Before  attacking  this  retreat  he  completely  destroyed  Shechem, 
and  sowed  it  with  salt,  an  emblem  of  irretrievable  ruin,  since  a 
salt  land  was,  in  Hebrew  speech,  synonymous  with  perpetual 
desolation.  The  citadel  was  only  reduced  by  fire,  Abimelech 
being  the  first  man  to  cut  down  a  faggot  from  the  woods  of 
Zalmon,  a  hill  which  cannot  be  identified. 

Death  of  Abimelecli. — He  then  attacked  Thebez,  a  neigh- 
bouring town  disaffected  to  him,  with  the  same  resistless  energy  ; 
and  again  the  beaten  party  took  refuge  in  the  tower  or  citadel. 
And  again  Abimelech  was  first  at  the  gate  with  fire ;  but  a 
certain  looman  cast  an  iipper  millstone  on  his  head,  and,  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  such  a  death,  he  ordered  his  armour-bearer 
to  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword.  So  died  Abimelech,  and 
with  him  expired  this  first  abortive  attempt  at  monarchy.  Tiie 
idea  was  in  the  air ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ready  for  its 
realisation,  nor  had  the  man  come. 

Judgeships  of  Jair,  Ibzan,  and  Abdon — Growth  of  the 
Monarchical  Idea. — We  see  the  tendency  to  hereditary  succes- 
sion shoAving  itself  in  the  obscure  judges  who  followed.  Jair,  with 
his  thirty  sons,  all  riding  like  princes  on  she-asses,  and  giving 
their  names  to  thirty  villages — Havoth-Jair — in  Gilead  ;  Ibzan, 
with  his  thirty  daughters,  whose  hands,  as  those  of  princesses, 
are  sought  by  ambassadors  from  neighbouring  cities ;  and  Abdon, 
with  his  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons — all  by  the  state  they 
assumed  indicate  a  growing  desire  in  the  still  scattered  people  to 
become  more  of  a  nation,  with  a  settled  dynastic  rule.  But  the 
true  king  of  Israel  is  still  in  the  far  distance. 

But  the  sacred  narrative  itself  does  not  make  a  reflection 
of  this  kind.  It  dwells  on  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  the 
instance  it  supplied  of  Divine  retribution.  Thus  God  requited 
tlte  ivickedness  of  Ahimelech,  ivhich  he  did  unto  Jiis  father,  in 
slaying  his  seventy  brethren :  and  all  the  'wickedness  of  the  men 
of  Shechem  did  God  requite  upon  their  heads. 
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LI.  JEPHTHAH  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER 

JuDG.  x.-xii. 

Though  the  daughters  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent  ; 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free. 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  has  gushed, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hushed, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died. 

Moreover,  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hewed  Ammon  hip  and  thigh  from  Aroer 
On  Anion  unto  Minnith. 

Abinielech  was  neither  judge  nor  deliverer.  His  is  a  bit  of 
profane,  rather  than  sacred,  history,  and  has  no  interest  for  us 
beyond  its  connection  with  Gideon,  and  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  condition  of  Central  Palestine  before  the  Hebrew  ascend- 
ency there  had  been  completely  established. 

Tola. — Tola,  of  whose  career  we  have  no  details,  came  as  a 
deliverer,  most  probably  from  some  North  Canaanite  oppressor 
of  the  type  of  Jabin,  for  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  a 
tribe  which  never  seems  to  have  been  roused  into  action  except 
when  the  tyranny  was  close  at  hand.  If  so,  like  Deborah,  who 
also  may  have  been  of  the  tribe,  he  moved  southwards,  to  fix 
his  seat  of  judgment  at  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim, — not 
Samaria,  though  perhaps  in  its  neighbourhood, — where,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  power,  he  was  buried.  His  father's  and 
grandfather's  names  are  given — Puah  and  Dodo. 

Jair. — The  name  of  Jair  takes  us  across  the  Jordan,  where 
it  had  long  before  this  a  historic  importance.  Twenty-two 
years  of  rule  are  assigned  to  this  Gileadite  chief,  of  whom  no 
exploits  are  recorded,  unless  he  be  the  hero  who  conquered  the 
Leja.  The  conquest  of  this  region,  though  told  in  Numbers,  may 
really  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Judges  (Num.  xxxii.  39-41). 

Renewal  of  Religious  Degeneracy  and  Foreign  Oppression. 
— The  eastern  tribes  were,  however,  to  furnish  a  warrior  of 
whom  fame  would  not  be  silent.  A  period  of  religious  decline 
had  set  in,  go  dark  that  the  pious  historian  looks  back  upon  it 
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with  horror,  and  treats  it  as  a  time  of  despair.  Not  into  one 
idohxtry,  but  into  seven  did  Israel  lapse.  A7id  the  children  of 
Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
and  served,  the  Baalim,  and  the  Ashtaroth,  and.  the  gods  of 
Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the 
gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines. 
And  Nemesis  came  in  the  shape  of  oppression  from  the 
Philistines  on  the  west,  and  from  Ammon  on  the  east,  the 
latter  people  apparently  holding  down  the  Transjordanic  tribes 
in  hopeless  servitude,  while  they  also  made  incursions  to  the 
other  side.  Their  old  allies,  the  Amalekites,  appear  to  have 
been  with  them  again,  and  another  tribe,  the  Maonites,  for  whom, 
guided  by  recently  deciphered  Arabian  inscriptions,  we  may, 
with  the  Greek  translators,  substitute  Midian.  And  in  the 
north-west  the  Phoenician  power  began  to  make  itself  felt.  If 
the  attacks  were  combined,  the  situation  might  well  seem  hope- 
less, and  lead  to  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  verse  in  which 
the  God  of  Israel,  as  though  wearied  out  by  the  perversity  of 
such  a  people,  meets  their  cry  of  agony  thus  :  Ye  have  forsalien 
Me,  and  served  other  gods  :  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye 
have  chosen  ;  let  tliem  save  you  in  the  time  of  your  distress. 
But  that  better  spirit  which  never  really  quite  deserted  this 
people  returned.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehovah, 
We  have  sinned, :  do  Thou  unto  us  ivhatsoever  seemeth  good  unto 
Thee  ;  only  deliver  us,  we  "pray  Tliee,  this  day.  And  they  put 
aivay  the  strange  gods  from  among  them,  and  served  Jehovah  : 
and  His  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel. 

Ammon  and  the  Transjordanic  Tribes. — But  the  greatest 
stress  of  the  trouble  lay  upon  the  Transjordanic  part  of  Israel. 
Ammon  seems  to  have  made  a  determined  attempt  to  recover 
the  territory  that  had  been  wrested  from  it  by  Sihon,  and  had, 
on  his  overthrow,  passed  to  the  Hebrews.  This  appears  from 
the  interesting  record,  here  preserved,  of  the  demand  made  on 
Jephthah,  and  his  reply,  in  which  he  urges,  first,  the  Divine  right 
of  conquest,  and,  secondly,  the  right  of  possession. 

Jephthah  the  Outlaw. — This  man,  who  was  to  become  the 
deliverer  of  Gilead,  appears  before  us  at  first  as  a  wild,  lawless 
freebooter.  The  irregularity  of  his  birth  had  deprived  him 
not  only  of  his  family  inheritance,  but  also  of  his  rights  in 
Gilead.  He  became  an  outlaw,  and  retired,  with  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  to  the  land  of  Tob,  probably  the  Leja,  that  curious  lava 
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district  which  to  this  day  offers  fastnesses  for  brigands.  His 
prowess  and  that  of  his  band  of  outlaws  soon  became  famous, 
and  in  their  extremity  the  Gileadite  sheiks  appealed  to  him  for 
help  against  Amnion,  promising  him  not  only  restitution  of  his 
rights,  but  entire  sovereignty.  The  name  Gilead  is  often  used 
for  the  whole  territory  occupied  by  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan,  as 
Canaan  for  their  western  possessions.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Jabbok  {ZerTio)  into  two  parts,  the  northern  of  which  is  now 
called  Jebel-Ajliln ;  the  southern,  which  is  the  scene  of 
Jei^hthah's  story,  the  Belka. 

His  Vow,  and  Victory  over  Ammon. — Jephthah  worshipped 
Jehovah,  but  his  conception  of  Him  was  degraded.  Human 
sacrifice  was  in  all  ancient  national  religions  the  last  resort  to 
obtain  the  Divine  favour.  We  recall  Idomeneus  and  his  son,  and 
Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia.  Moab,  Ammon,  Phoenicia,  practised 
the  horrid  rite.  And  in  vain  did  the  better  spirits  of  Hebraism, 
even  long  after  this,  protest  against  it.  Jephthah  vowed,  in 
return  for  success,  to  offer  as  a  burnt- offering  the  first  person 
who  should  come  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return. 
Alas  !  it  was  his  loved  daughter,  his  only  child.  And  he  smote 
them  from  Aroer  until  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities^ 
ami  unto  "  The  meadow  of  vine  yards, ^^  with  a  very  great  slaughter. 
So  the  children  of  Ammon  icere  suhdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpah  unto  his  house,  and, 
behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances :  and  she  ivas  his  only  child  ;  beside  her  he  had 
neither  son  nor  daughter. 

Death  of  Jephthah's  Daughter. — The  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  father  and  daughter  struggles  for  mastery  in 
the  historian  with  indignation  at  the  dreadful  deed.  We  see 
the  conqueror  overwhelmed  by  the  natural  grief  of  a  father. 
Alas,  my  daughter  I  thou  hast  brought  meveryloiv.  She  rises  at 
once  to  the  grandeur  of  the  situation,  as  the  instrument  whereby 
the  victory  had  been  won.  If  the  fatal  words  had  escaped  his 
lips,  she  is  content  to  die.  It  does  not  occur  to  either  of  them 
that  the  her  em  might  be  avoided,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  by  a 
su])stitution,  still  less  that  the  dreadful  vow  was  a  far  worse 
sin  than  a  violation  of  it  would  be.  Theology  had  a  long 
growth  before  it  ere  it  could  rise  to  sentiments  so  true.  The 
spirit  of  Jehovah  had  come  upon  Jephthah  to  inspire  him  for 
the  fight,  but  it  left  him  a  prey  to  the  gross  notions  of  his  age. 

12 
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While  we  feel  the  deep  pathos  of  the  story,  we  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  "  fierce  superstition  across  which  it  plays  like  a  sun- 
beam on  a  stormy  sea.'^  ^ 

My  words  leapt  forth  :   "  Heaven  heads  the  count  of  crime 
With  that  wild  oath."     She  render'd  answer  high: 
*'  Not  so,  nor  once  alone  ;  a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  born  and  die. 

"  Single  I  grew,  like  some  greeVi  plant  Avhose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath, 
Feeding  the  flower  ;  but  ere  my  flower  to  fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

"  My  God,  my  land,  my  father — these  did  move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,   that  Nature  gave, 
Lower'd  softly,  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love, 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

"  And  I  went  mourning,  'No  fair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame  among 
The  Hebrew  mothers' — emptied  of  all  joy, 
Leaving  the  dance  and  song, 

"  Leaving  the  olive  gardens  far  below, 

Leaving  the  promise  of  my  bridal  bower. 
The  valleys  of  ^rapedoaded  vines  that  glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 

"  When  the  next  moon  was  roU'd  into  the  sky, 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equall'd  my  desire. 
How  bi  autiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  !  " 

Jephthah  and  the  Ephraimites. — When  the  war  which  had 
such  a  tragic  close  was  beginning,  the  Gileadite  Hebrews  had 
naturally  appealed  for  help  to  their  powerful  western  brethren 
of  Ephraim.  They  had  refused,  and  had  coupled  their  refusal 
with  an  insulting  message,  which,  probably  from  some  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  is  unintelligible  to  us.  Ye  are  fugitives  of 
Ephraim,  ye  Gileadites,  in  the  midst  of  Eiihraiin,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Manasseh.  Ihit  when  victory  was  achieved  the 
insolent  tribe  changed  its  tone,  and  threatened  vengeance 
on  Jephthah  for  not  asking  for  its  alliance.  Its  warriors  even 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  Zaphon  in  the  Ghor,  prepared  to  execute 
the  threat.  But  they  were  met  by  the  victorious  Gileadites 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xvi.  vol.  i.  360. 
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and  beaten ;  and  the  fords  were  seized,  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Single  fugitives  tried  to  cross,  but  were  put  to  a  test  which  has 
furnished  the  world  with  a  proverb.  Art  tlioit  an  Ephraimite  ? 
If  he  said,  Naij  ;  then  said  they  unto  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth  ; 
and  he  said  Sibboleth  ;  for  he  coidd  not  frame  to  pronounce  it 
right ;  then  they  laid  hold  on  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan.  So  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  March  31,  1282,  the 
French  were  made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pronunciation 
of  ceci  e  ciceri.  Those  who  said,  as  in  French,  sesi  e  siseri  were 
cut  down  on  the  spot.  When  the  revolt  against  the  French  in 
Flanders  broke  out.  May  25,  1302,  the  gates  were  seized,  and 
no  one  allowed  to  pass  who  could  not  say  scilt  ende  friend.^ 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years.  The  text  says  he  was 
buried  in  the  cities  of  Gilead.  Probably  we  should  read  at 
A  J  try  of  Gilead,  a  village  in  the  Hauran. 
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JuDG.  xiii.-xvi ;  Ruth. 

All  is  best,  though  Ave  oft  doubt 

What  the  Unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

Origin  of  the  Philistines. — The  appearance  of  the  Philis- 
tines as  foes  of  Israel  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  for  their  hostility,  though  intermittent,  con- 
tinued to  cause  trouble  till  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
This  strange  race,  whose  origin  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  had 
certainly  at  one  time  a  temporary  home  in  the  delta  of  the 
Nile.  Thither  they  had  migrated  from  Caphtor,  and  Caphtor 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Crete.  But  whether 
they  came  of  the  Pelasgic  stock,  or  were  one  of  the  Semitic 
tribes  who  appear  to  have  colonised  Crete,  is  not  yet  cleared 
up.  In  the  patriarchal  age  they  had  already  begun  to  move 
northwards,  and  had  reached  as  far  as  Gaza.  By  the  time  the 
period  of  Judges  was  drawing  to  a  close  they  had  dispossessed, 
and  coalesced  with,  the  Avim,  who  originally  inhabited  the 
^  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Statement,  April  1895. 
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maritime  plain  and  the  Slieplielali,  and  had  made  themselves 
secure  masters  of  the  cities  which  command  the  landward  route 
from  Egypt  to  the  East.  These  cities,  five  in  number, — Gaza, 
Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  Ekron,  to  which,  perhaps,  Jamnia 
ought  to  be  added, — were  bound  together  by  a  league,and  acted 
together  in  foreign  matters.  For  internal  affairs  each  town 
had  its  sar,  or  prince.  These  were  known  as  the  lor-ds  of  the 
Philistines. 

Their  Religion. — Their  religion  was  of  the  Phoenician  type. 
They  worshipped  a  male  and  female  deity,  Dagon  and  Derceto, 
One  of  the  Baalim  also,  Baal-zebub  (he  of  flies),  was  greatly 
reverenced  among  them. 

Their  Commerce. — Philistine  commerce  appears  to  have  been 
extensive,  and  great  progress  had  been  made  in  such  arts  and 
industries  as  were  possible  at  that  age ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  were  regarded  by  their  neighbours  as  a  dull  and  stupid 
nation,  so  that  Philistine  became  a  term  of  ridicule  as  well  as 
of  reproach. 

They  oppress  the  Israelites — Chronological  Difficulties. — 
This  people  are  recorded  to  have  oppressed  Israel  for  forty- 
nine  years,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  their  tyranny  was 
felt  beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

They  made,  we  can  easily  believe,  frequent  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Judah.  The  Wady-es-Surar,  or  vale 
of  Sorek,  into  which  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem 
strikes,  offered  a  short  and  easy  route  from  Ekron,  Jamnia, 
and  perhaps  Ashdod.  The  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  so  uncertain  that  we  do  not  know  at  Avhat  precise  period  to 
place  the  adventures  of  Samson — whether  before  or  after  the 
migration  of  his  tribe  northwards  ;  but,  whenever  they  occurred, 
the  Philistines  had  already  become  the  inveterate  foes  of  the 
Hebrew  settlers  in  and  close  to  the  Shephelah.  Zorali  and  Eshtaol, 
towns  clinging  to  the  northern  slopes  which  form  the  basin  into 
which  the  vale  of  Sorek  opens,  would  naturally  be  exposed  to 
their  attacks,  which  were  so  repeated  and  continuous  that  a 
permanent  camp,  Mahaneh-Dan,  had  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Character  and  Exploits  of  Samson. — The  adventures  of 
Samson  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  exploits  of  the 
judges  whose  history  precedes  them.  He  heads  no  rising, 
gathers   no  army.     He  is  a  solitary  hero,  endowed  with  pro- 
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digious  strength,  which  was  regarded  as  supernatural  and 
dependent  on  the  Nazirite  vow,  and  it  was  in  his  own 
quarrel,  and  single-handed,  that  he  made  havoc  among  the 
Philistines.  If  to  himself  his  gift  seems  expressly  given  him 
to  annoy  them,  he  does  not  on  any  occasion  attack  these  foes 
as  the  champion  and  deliverer  of  Israel ;  and  even  in  his  prayer 
for  renewal  of  strength,  when  blind  and  malcing  sport  for  those 
to  whom  a  woman  and  his  own  weakness  had  betrayed  him,  he 
thinks  only  of  heing  avenged  on  the  Philistines  for  his  tico  eyes. 
Is  it  only  a  religious  afterthought  that  can  give  this  impetuous, 
frolicsome  giant,  full  of  the  pranks  as  well  as  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  a  place  in  serious  history,  or  treat  the  feats  which  were 
the  sequel  of  lawless  amours  as  victories  won  to  effect  a  deliver- 
ance which  was  indeed  predicted,  but  has  not  been  recorded  ? 

Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistia's  yoke  deliver  ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  at  Gaza  in  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistia's  yoke  ; 
Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction. 

iN'o  !  The  irregularities  of  Samson's  life  must  not  make* us 
overlook  the  great  lesson :  that  a  lifelong  consecration  of  the 
best  that  is  in  a  man,  and  faith  that  can  triumph  even  in  death, 
are  always  noble,  always  religious ;  and  while  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  exploits  of  Samson  come  to  us  as  tales  from  a  story- 
loving  race,  moving  us  to  laughter  as  often  as  to  serious 
thought,  yet,  were  it  only  that  they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  side 
of  old  Israelite  life  and  character  which  is  rarely  represented, 
they  fall  into  their  place  in  a  history  of  a  people  preserved 
often  in  strange  ways,  and  prepared  by  strange  methods,  for  a 
Divine  purpose  in  the  world. 

Birth  and  early  Adventures. — Promised  by  a  heavenly 
messenger  to  his  mother,  wife  of  a  certain  man  of  Zorah,  of  the 
family  of  the  Danites,  ivhose  7iame  icas  Manoah,  the  child  was 
a  devotee  from  his  birth ;  and  as  he  grew,  Jehovah  blessed  him. 
And  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  began  to  move  1dm  in  Mahaneh-dan, 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 

His  first  adventure  arose  out  of  his  marriage  to  a  woman 
of  Timnath.     He  rent  a  lion  on  his  way  to  the  wedding,  and 
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propounded  to  his  thirty  guests  a  ri(Ulle,  which  they  certainly 
had  no  chance  of  guessing  if  they  had  not  ploiced  with  his 
heifer.  To  pay  the  forfeit  he  made  a  raid  on  Ashkelon,  and 
smote  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil.  When  his  anger 
had  cooled,  he  returned  to  find  his  betrothed  given  to  another. 
He  avenged  himself  by  letting  loose  foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to 
their  tails  among  the  cornfields  of  Timnath.  The  Philistines 
burnt  the  woman  and  her  father  as  the  authors  of  this  mischief. 
Samson,  after  retaliating,  took  refuge  in  a  rocky  fastness  of 
Judah,  but  was  handed  over  to  his  foes  by  the  men  of  that  tribe, 
bound  with  ropes,  which  the  hero  easily  broke,  and  with  an 
ass's  jawbone  slew  a  thousand  Philistines. 

Another  amour  leads  to  the  humorous  exploit  of  carrying 
away  the  gates  of  Gaza. 

Delilah. — But  it  was  in  the  vale  of  Sorek  that  the  woman 
dwelt  who  was  to  bring  shame  and  ruin  on  Samson.  Delilah 
succeeded,  after  three  vain  attempts,  in  wheedling  his  secret 
from  him. 

With  blaiidish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceased  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  nie,  overwatch'd  and  wearied  out. 

Samson  enslaved. — When  his  locks  were  shorn  his  strength 
went  from  him,  and  the  Philistines  easily  mastered  him,  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  set  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But  as  his  hair 
grew  again  his  strength  returned ;  and  when  the  Philistines, 
at  a  great  festival  of  their  god,  Dagon,  called  for  Samson  to 
make  them  sport,  they  called  for  their  own  destruction. 

His  Death  and  Revenge. — And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad 
tJiat  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars 
'whereupon  the  house  resteth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them.  Now 
the  house  teas  full  of  men  and  icomen  ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  were  there  ;  and,  titer e  ivere  upon  the  roof  about  three 
thousand  men  and  women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made  s2)ort. 
One  short  prayer,  one  fearful  resolve  to  find  death  in  venge- 
ance, and 

straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd, 
As  with  the  force  of  Avinds  and  waters  pent, 
AVlien  mountains  tremble,  the  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro, 
He  tugf^'d,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder, 
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Upon  the  heads  of  all  Avho  sat  beneath — 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower.    .    .    . 

Samson,  with  these  unmix'd,  inevitably 
Pull'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

Twenty  years  of  judgeship  are  allotted  to  this  Danite  hero. 

Tlie  Story  of  Ruth. — At  what  precise  epoch  the  story 
of  Ruth  must  be  dated  we  do  not  know.  In  all  the  ancient 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  joined  to  the  Book  of 
Judges.  It  is  a  story  too  exquisite  to  be  told  in  any  but  Scrip- 
ture language  ;  and  after  all  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  fill  this  part  of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  comes  in  its  simple 
repose  like  a  restful  pause.  ^  "  It  is  one  of  those  quiet  corners  of 
history  which  are  the  green  spots  of  all  time,  and  which  appear 
to  become  greener  and  greener  as  they  recede  into  the  distance. 
Bethlehem  is  the  starting-point  of  this  story,  as  of  the  two 
which  precede  it  and  close  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  now  under 
different  auspices.  We  see  amidst  the  cornfields,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  '  The  House  of  Bread,'  the  beautiful  stranger 
gleaning  the  ears  of  corn  after  the  reapers.  We  hear  the  ex- 
change of  salutations  between  the  reapers  and  their  master, 
Jehovah  be  tvith  you  ;  Jehovah  Uess  thee.  We  are  present  at 
the  details  of  the  ancient  custom  which  the  author  of  the  book 
describes,  almost  with  the  fond  regret  of  modern  antiquarianism, 
as  one  which  was  the  custom  in  former  times  in  Israel :  the 
symbolical  transference  of  the  rights  of  kinsmanship  by  drawing 
off  the  sandals.  AVe  have  the  first  record  of  a  solemn  nuptial 
benediction,  with  the  first  direct  allusion  to  the  ancient  patri- 
archal tradition  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  of  Judah  and  Tamar.  And 
whilst  these  touches  send  us  back,  as  in  the  two  dark  stories 
which  precede  this  tranquil  episode,  to  the  earlier  stage  of 
Israelitish  history,  there  is  in  this  the  first  germ  of  the  future 
hope  of  the  nation." 

Its  Significance.  —  "The  Book  of  Ruth  is  indeed  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There  was 
rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem  which  Ruth 
bare  to  Boaz.  And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  became  nurse  unto  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  already 
a  kind  of  joyous  foretaste  of  the  birth  and  infancy  which  in 
1  Stanley,  Jev;ish  Clmrch,  Lect.  xni.  vol.  i.  304,  305. 
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after  times  was  to  be  for  ever  associated  witli  tlie  name  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  the  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Avhat 
may,  by  anticipation,  be  called  even  then  the  Holy  Family,  for 
that  child  was  Obed  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 
The  story  of  Ruth  has  shed  a  peaceful  light  over  what  else 
Avould  be  the  accursed  race  of  Moab.  We  strain  our  gaze  to 
know  something  of  the  long  line  of  the  piu-ple  hills  of  Moab, 
Avhich  form  the  background  at  once  of  the  history  and  of  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  there  is 
one  tender  association  which  unites  them  with  the  familiar 
history  and  scenery  of  Judaea :  that  from  their  recesses  across 
the  deep  gulf  which  separates  the  two  regions  came  the  gentle 
ancestress  of  David  and  of  the  Messiah." 

The  Period  of  the  Judges — Political  Development.— All 
periods  of  history  are  really  transition  periods,but  there  are  certain 
epochs  which,  on  looking  back,  we  see  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  momentous  with  change.  Such,  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
is  that  of  the  Judges.  Entrance  into  a  land  of  their  own  had 
produced  a  transformation  in  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  exchange  of  the  tent  for  the  house  introduced  settled 
habits.  The  wandering  cattle-owner  became  a  peasant  and  a 
farmer.  And,  producing  more  than  he  required  himself  of  corn 
and  wine,  he  became  also  a  trader,  and  his  relation  with  other 
peoples  took  a  new  form. 

With  the  nomadic  life  went  also  much  of  the  old  tribal 
polity.  The  cities  that  grew  up  adopted  forms  of  government 
for  themselves.  In  the  place  of  a  single  sheik  we  find  a  ruling 
body  composed  of  the  elders  or  nobility  of  the  district  or  town, 
presided  over  by  a  city  magistrate  {sar  ha-ir). 

Gleams  of  Hebrew  Literature.  —  Whether  this  age 
saw  the  dawn  of  art  and  literature  is  more  or  less  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  certain  that  Israel  entered  a  country  in 
comparison  with  itself  highly  civilised,  and  active  trade 
relations  would  soon  make  it  benefit  by  the  industries  of 
Phoenicia. 

We  are  told  (Judg.  viii.  14,  R.V.  marg.)  that  Gideon  had 
written  down  for  him  by  a  young  man  of  Succoth,  casually 
picked  up,  seventy-seven  names  of  great  people  in  that  town. 
In  what  script  was  this  list  copied  ? 

If  the  incident  indicates  a  general  spread  of  the  art  of  writing, 
an  alphabetical  system — the  letters  of  the  Moabite  Stone — must 
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have  been  already  in  use,  and  Hebrew  literature  had  found  its 
instrument. 

Eeligious  Backslidings. — In  regard  to  religion,  we  see  that 
the  only  declension  from  Jehovah  worship  on  a  great  scale  was  to- 
wards Baalism.  But  Baal  was  a  term  which  might  quite  correctly 
be  applied  to  the  Lord  of  Israel,  and  the  attitude  of  the  time 
was  not  so  much  apostasy  as  a  want  of  distinction  between  the 
Baal  of  Canaan  and  the  Baal  of  Israel.^  But  this  want  of  dis- 
tinction had  fatal  consequences,  for  the  Israelites  did  not  shrink 
from  appropriating  to  their  own  cult  the  Bamoth,  ov  "high 
places,"  the  Maccehuth,  or  pillars,  and  the  Asheroth,  or  poles, 
which  they  found  raised  in  the  land.  Nay,  more,  we  find  Gideon 
at  Ophrah  following  the  Canaanitish  custom  of  erecting  an  image 
to  the  Deity  covered  with  precious  metal.  This  was  indeed 
apostasy  from  the  pure  ideal  of  Moses. 

General  View  of  the  Period. — But  it  w^ould  not  be  correct 
to  impute  to  the  people  as  a  whole  the  defection  which  the 
narrative  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  sections  of  it.  When 
a  great  crisis  occurred,  a  prophetess  or  a  warrior  could  confidently 
appeal  to  a  religious  sentiment  which  was  both  general  and  real. 
In  Deborah's  Song,  an  unquestioned  product  of  the  time, 
Jehovah  is  Israel's  God,  and  Israel  Jehovah's  people.  Much 
had  to  be  learnt,  still  more  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  before 
this  belief  could  manifest  itself  in  outward  details,  either  of 
religion  or  morality.  In  those  days  there  teas  no  Jdng  in  Israel, 
and  every  man  did  that  ivhich  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  This 
is  the  excuse,  four  times  repeated  (Judg.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  1,  xxi.  25),  which  the  historian,  looking  back  from  more 
settled  times,  makes  for  the  lapses  into  superstition  or  barbarism 
so  frequent  in  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Yet  amid  all  the  law- 
lessness a  silent  preparation  for  national  unity  and  national 
greatness  was  in  progress.  A  time  was  gradually  drawing  on 
when  there  would  be  a  king.  Judah  and  Israel  icould  dicell 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheha  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  In  like  manner  a 
purer  and  larger  faith  was  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  ideas 
amid  which  a  Gideon  or  a  Jephthah  tried  to  reconcile  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  with  what  he  supposed  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  God  who  was  gradually  becoming  known  as  the  national 
God,  and  would  in  the  future  be  known  as  the  universal  God. 
1  Kittel,  History  of  the  Hebreics,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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There  was  no  common  sanctuary  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
and  we  hear  of  priests  only  to  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  religion 
resisted  all  efforts  to  make  it  tribal. 

But  in  other  departments  of  life  the  tribal  feeling  prevailed. 
In  his  true  ideal,  no  doubt,  the  Judge  was  not  only  a  military 
deliverer,  but  an  administrator  of  Divine  law  and  order  through- 
out the  land.  But  his  influence  was  mainly  personal ;  and 
except  in  the  general  phrase,  judged  Israel^  we  find  no  allusion 
to  a  common  law.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  actual 
jurisdiction  to  show  how  far  his  authority  extended  beyond  a 
judge's  own  tribe.  That  there  should  be  one  tribe  Jacking  in 
Israel  was  indeed  matter  of  general  concern,  and  some  deeds 
were  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  society  as  a  whole ;  but  inter- 
tribal jealousy  was  always  ready  to  break  out  into  violence,  and 
what  there  was  of  gentle  manners  and  friendly  feeling  found 
its  exercise  only  within  the  clan. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  period 
covered  by  them  vindicated  two  great  truths  of  theology,  for 
its  general  purport  is  to  present  Jehovah  as  a  God  of  justice 
and  of  mercy.  It  is  true  these  Divine  attributes  do  not  take 
cognisance  of  individual  crimes.  They  are  concerned  only  with 
national  sins.  But  these  sins  never  escape  retribution,  and  the 
retribution  is  always  educational,  not  vindictive.  The  punish- 
ment falls,  but  on  repentance  it  is  removed.  And  tlie  cliildren 
of  Israel  did  that  wJiich  ivas  evil  in  tJie  sight  of  the  Lord.  There- 
fore the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  Idndled.  against  Israel,  and  He 
sold  them  iido  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  But  iclien  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  them  uji  a  saviour. 
This  is  the  recurrent  formula  that  gives  the  key  to  the  book. 


LIII.  SAMUEL  AND  ELI 

1  Sam.  i.-iii. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 


Clironology. — The  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  just  closed 
has  no  precise  chronology.  It  is  about  1100  B.C.  that  we 
commence  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  series  of  facts  which  hence- 
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forward  arrange  themselves  under  dates  that  are  more  than 
conjectural.  And  what  has  now  to  be  told  must  have  happened 
durmg  the  half-century  preceding  that  date. 

Locality  of  Shiloh. — We  are  also  able,  with  a  precision 
before  impossible,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
events  to  be  described.  The  scene  is  Shiloh,  a  place  which  the 
editor  of  Judges  (xxi.  19)  locates  with  great  accuracy  07i  the 
north  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hirjhway  that  goetU  up 
from  BetJiel  to  SJiecJiem,  and  on  the  south,  of  Lehonah.  The 
ruins  of  a  modern  village,  occupying  a  tell  or  mound,  still 
preserve  the  old  name.  Seilun  is  ten  miles  north  of  Bethel,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  great  north  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nablus  (Shechem),  and  from  it  the  Wady-el-Lubban  will  lead 
the  traveller,  in  a  north-west  direction,  in  about  an  hour  to  the 
village  of  Lubban  or  Lebonah.  Of  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  ancient  Shiloh  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  but  there  is  a  rocky 
platform  on  the  hillside,  north  of  the  modern  village,  which 
may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  biblical  history. 

The  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh. — On  that  platform,  in  all  likelihood, 
stood  the  Sanctuary,  the  Temple  as  it  is  called;  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  later  mention  speaks  of  Shiloh  seems  to  indicate 
that  an  effort  had  been  made  not  only  to  give  the  Tabernacle,  or 
Tent  of  Meeting,  a  more  substantial  and  permanent  form  than 
it  had  borne  in  the  wanderings  by  structural  additions,  but  also 
to  anticipate  something  of  the  centralisation  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  Jerusalem.  What  is  certain  is  that  this,  of  all  the 
sacred  places,  could  claim  to  have  preserved  the  traditions  of  the 
time  of  Moses  in  their  greatest  purity.  Here  is  no  trace  of 
image,  or  pillar,  or  Asherah,  no  suggestion  of  Baal  worship. 
The  ark  was  here,  and  a  Levitical  priesthood  able  to  trace  itself 
back  to  the  Exodus.  The  quasi  temple  at  Shiloh  had  a  gate- 
way, with  a  throne  or  seat  inside  the  door  posts  or  pillars  which 
formed  the  entrance.  Here  sat  on  days  of  religious  or  political 
solemnity  the  priest,  Eli. 

Eli,  Priest  and  Judge. — He  is  presented  to  us  abruptly 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  judged 
Israel  forty  years.  Yet  there  is  no  mention  of  any  deed  of 
prowess  or  act  of  deliverance  which  might  have  rallied  to 
him  the  devotion  of  the  clans.  He  may  have  been  warrior 
as  well  as  priest,  like  Phinehas,  after  whom  he  had   named 
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one  of  his  own  sons,  though  he  was  of  the  house,  not  of 
Eleazar,  but  of  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  But  the 
silence  of  the  narrative  on  this  point  gives  additional  signi- 
ficance to  the  union  of  the  civil  Avith  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Already  the  need  of  more  stability  in  the  central  power  was 
felt,  and  as  yet  the  religious  bond  in  Israel  was  both  wider  and 
stronger  than  the  political.  The  liing  was  yet  to  be,  but  it 
looked  as  if  the  ^9?'2*es^  might  succeed  in  uniting  all  the  tribes 
and  making  a  nation  of  them. 

The  Birth  of  Samuel. — On  one  solemn  occasion,  the  yearly 
Bower  or  Tabernacle  Feast,  which  corresponded  with  the  festival 
of  vintage,  the  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  accustomed  place. 
Amid  the  worshippers  he  observed  a  woman  whose  lips  moved, 
but  in  silent  prayer.  Tlierefore  Eli  tliotiglit  she  had  been  drunlien. 
And  Eli  said  unto  hei',  How  long  icilt  thou  be  drunlien  .?  Put 
away  thy  wine  from  thee.  But  Hannah,  or  Anna, — a  Phoenician 
name,  which  now  first  appears  in  sacred  story, — had  drunk 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  had  poured  out  her  soul  before 
the  Lord,  praying  that  she  might  have  a  son,  and  dedicating  him 
as  a  Nazirite  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The  prayer  was  granted 
and  a  son  was  born,  and,  as  soon  as  weaned,  that  is,  in  his  third 
year,  was  brought  to  the  sanctuary.  That  boy  was  Samuel,  a 
name  variously  explained  as  meaning  "  asked  of  God,"  "  heard 
of  God,"  but  more  correctly  "  name  of  God."  And  the  shame 
of  childlessness  was  removed  from  Hannah,  and  her  rival- wife 
(adversary)  Peninnah,  could  no  longer  jibe  at  her  when,  as 
being  alone,  she  only  received  one  portion  instead  of  many  from 
her  husband,  Elkanah,  tlte  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  Elihu,  the 
son  of  'Tohu,  tlie  son  of  Z^iph,  an  E2)hraimite,  The  song  of 
praise  and  triumph  which  is  attributed  to  her  became  the  model 
of  the  Magnificat. 

His  Childhood. — While  still  a  child,  Samuel  was  vested  in 
the  linen  ephod,  which  was  worn  by  priests  and  others  engaged 
in  religious  rites.  And  every  year  his  parents  came  to  the 
feast,  and  brought  a  little  coat.  And  Eli  had  a  kindly  word 
and  blessing  for  them  when  they  came. 

Hophni  and  Phinehas. — It  was  amid  sad  surroundings  that 
the  child  was  growing  in  favour  hoth.  with  Jehovah  and  also  witJi 
men.  Eor  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  both  priests, 
and  apparently  hoping  to  succeed  to  all  their  father's  power, 
were  depraved  men,  worthless  characters, — sons  of  Belial, — "true 
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exemplars  of  the  grasping  and  worldly  clergy  of  all  ages."  Their 
immorality  and  greed  became  so  notorious  that  they  brought 
Shiloh  into  disrepute.  Men  abhorred  the  offering  of  Jehovah. 
And  Eli  was  weak  as  well  as  very  old,  and  could  not,  if  he 
wished,  restrain  them.  Indeed,  he  was  even  now  looking  fear- 
fully for  a  violent  end  to  his  house,  foretold  by  a  nameless 
prophet ;  and  the  doom  was  once  more  announced  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  the  thunders,  lightnings,  the  oracular  warn- 
ings of  the  older  period  were  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  "  still 
small  voice."  The  historian,  writing  probably  from  a  time  of 
great  prophetic  activity,  es2:)ecially  notices  that  at  this  time 
Divine  communications  were  rare,  and  visions  were  not  spread 
abroad  or  frequent. 

1 "  It  was  night  in  the  sanctuary.  As  afterwards  in  the  great 
Temple,  so  now,  the  high  priest  slept  in  one  of  the  adjacent 
chambers,  and  attendant  ministers  in  another.  In  the  centre, 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  stood  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, superseded  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  the  ten  separate 
sconces,  but  revived  after  the  Captivity  by  the  one  candlestick 
with  seven  branches,  as  it  is  still  seen  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  was  the  only  light  of  the  Tabernacle  during  the  night,  was 
solemnly  lighted  every  evening,  as  in  the  devotions  of  the 
Eastern  world,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian,  and  ex- 
tinguished just  before  morning,  when  the  doors  were  opened." 

Samuel's  Vision. — In  the  deep  silence  of  the  early  morning, 
before  the  sun  had  risen,  when  the  sacred  lamp  was  still  burn- 
ing, the  child  Samuel  heard  a  mysterious  call.  The  Lord  called 
Samuel :  and  he  ansivered,  Here  am  I.  And  he  ran  to  Eli,  and 
said,  Here  I  am  ;  for  thou  calledst  me.  And  he  said,  I  called  not; 
lie  down  again.  Thrice  the  strange  summons  came,  and  thrice 
the  child  lay  down  again,  till  Eli,  perceiving  that  it  was  of  the 
Lord,  bade  him  reply,  Speak,  Lord  ;  for  Thy  servant  heareth. 
Then,  in  an  awful  message,  more  awful  as  sent  through  the  lips 
of  an  innocent  child,  came  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Ithamar. 

The  Doom  of  the  House  of  Eli. — And  the  Lord  said  to 
Samuel,  Behold,  I  inll  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at  wJiich  both  the 
ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  In  that  day  I  loill 
perform  against  Eli  all  that  I  have  sx)oken  concerning  his  house, 
from  the  beginning  even  tmto  the  end. 

The  unknown  prophet  had  predicted  in  detail  the  successive 
1  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  Lect.  xvn.  vol.  i.  380. 
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blows  that  were  to  fall :  the  death  of  his  posterity  in  the  flower 
of  their  age — there  shall  not  he  an  olrl  man  in  thine  house  for  ever 
■ — loss  of  the  priesthood — beggary  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
family — and,  as  signs  of  the  more  protracted  doom,  the  death  in 
one  day  of  both  his  sons. 

For  I  have  told  him  that  I  icill  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knew,  because  his  sons  did  bring  a  curse  upon 
themselves,  and  he  restrained  them  7iot.  And  therefore  I  have 
sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house 
shall  not  be  imrged  witJi  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever. 


LIV.  THE  ARK  OF  THE  LORD 

1  Sam.  iv.-vii. 

He  delivered  His  strength  into  captivity, 
And  His  glory  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Victory  of  the  Philistines. — The  doom  did  not  delay.  The 
Philistines,  if  their  power  had  for  a  time  been  broken  by 
Samson,  had  recovered,  and  were  prepared  for  more  than  mere 
skirmishes  on  their  frontier.  It  is  at  present  so  impossible  to 
accept  any  proposed  identifications  of  Apliek  and  Eben-ezer 
that  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  their  plan  of  campaign.  But  it  is 
plain  that  they  intended  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  possibly  of  the  whole  chain  of  hills  separating 
the  maritime  plain  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  that  were  most  closely  concerned  seem  in  this  moment  of 
danger  to  have  combined  to  form  a  considerable  army.  Hut  it 
wanted  a  leader,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand 
men. 

The  Ark  sent  for. — Now  the  Philistines  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  images  into  the  field  of  battle.  Superstition  is 
infectious,  and  it  was  a  superstitious  age.  The  elders 
attributed  their  defeat  to  the  absence  of  the  ark.  Wherefore 
hatJi  Jehovah  smitten  us  to-day  bofore  the  Philistines  ?  Let  us 
fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenaiit  of  Jehovah,  out  of  Shiloh  unto  us, 
that  it  may  come  among  us,  and.  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our 
enemies.  Messengers  were  sent,  and  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
the  priests,  left  their  licentious  luxury  to  conduct  the  sacred 
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chest  with  due  solemnity  to  the  camp,  where  it  was  welcomed 
with  one  of  the  appalling  shouts  for  which  the  Israelite 
warriors  were  famed  :  a  great  shout  so  that  the  earth  rang  again. 
And  the  Philistines  were  roused  to  the  last  jDitch  of  desperate 
courage  to  resist,  as  they  thought,  this  new  and  Divine 
enemy. 

Terror  of  the  Philistines. — And  the  Philistines  were  afraid^ 
for  they  said,  God  is  come  into  the  camp.  And  they  said,  Woe 
unto  us  !  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a  thing  heretofore.  Woe  unto 
us/  Who  shall  deliver  us  out  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods  ? 
These  are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  manner  of 
2)lagties  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  triumph  song  of  Moses  the 
Egyptian  deliverance  had  been  connected  with  Philistia. 
Pangs  have  tali  en  hold  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia  (Ex.  xv.  14). 

Defeat  of  the  Israelites. — It  seemed  to  them  to  be  about 
to  be  a  fight  between  god  and  god.  And  the  issue  was  tre- 
mendous. Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  0  ye 
Philistines,  that  ye  he  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they 
have  been  to  you:  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  fight.  And  the 
Philistines  fought,  and  Israel  icas  smitten,  and  iliey  fled  every 
man  to  his  tent:  and  there  teas  a  very  gi^eat  slaughter ;  for 
there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  footmen.  And  the  ark  of 
God  was  taken;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
icere  slain. 

Death  of  Eli.  —  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
disastrous  news  reached  Shiloh.  A  young  Benjamite  —  a 
Jewish  tradition  says  it  was  Saul — with  Bedawin  speed  pre- 
sented himself  with  clothes  torn  and  hair  sprinkled  with  dust. 
Oriental  signs  of  calamity.  A  loud  Avail,  such  as,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  any  great  calamity,  runs  through  an  Eastern  city,  rang 
through  the  streets, 

A  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder. 

The  aged  priest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place  beside  the 
gateway  of  the  sanctuary.  The  cry  reached  him,  and  he  asked 
the  tidings.  "Israel  was  beaten  ;  Hophni  and  Phinehas  were 
killed  ;  the  ark  of  God  was  taken."  The  last  announcement 
broke  the  old  man's  heart.  He  fell  from  off  his  seat  backicard 
by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died :  for  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  heavy.  And  he  had  judged  Israel  forty 
years. 
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Birth  of  Ichabod. — The  news  spread  and  reached  the  house 
of  Phinehas.  The  Jiangs  of  labour  overtook  the  widow  of  the 
fallen  priest,  but  not  even  the  birth  of  a  son  could  avert  the 
effects  of  her  grief.  With  her,  as  with  her  father-in-law,  one 
thought  absorbed  her  whole  soul,  and  with  her  last  breath  she 
gave  to  the  child  a  name  which,  whatever  its  true  derivation, 
became  from  its  sound  a  memorial  of  that  awful  hour.  Icliahod 
—  Where  is  the  glory  ?  that  is,  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel , 
for  the  aril  of  God  is  t alien} 

The  Ark  at  Ashdod. — The  ark  was  taken,  but  its  captivity 
was  not  to  be  long.  According  to  a  custom,  which  the  in- 
scription of  Mesha  on  the  Moabite  Stone  shows  was  common, 
the  Philistines  placed  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  their 
god  Dagon,  at  Ashdod.  But  twice  the  image  of  that  deity 
— a  fish  with  the  head  and  hands  of  a  man — fell  to  the 
ground,  the  second  time  with 

head  and  hands  lopped  off, 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat  and  shamed  his  worshippers. 

Sufferings  of  the  Philistines.  —  Moreover,  Ashdod  was 
afflicted  Avith  a  plague  of  mice  and  tumours.  Clearly  it  was 
not  the  place  for  the  ark.  A  change  of  locality  might  destroy 
the  evil  influence.  But  calamity  attended  the  sacred  chest  to 
Gath.  Another  change  was  suggested,  but  Ekron  declined  to 
run  the  risk ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  months,  a  council  of 
priests  and  diviners  was  called  to  devise  means  to  avert  the 
evil.  The  proposal  to  send  back  the  ark  to  the  Hebrews  was 
uuanimously  accepted,  the  diviners  stipulating  that,  according 
to  Oriental  custom,  one  which  has  prevailed  in  India  from 
time  immemorial,  a  present  should  be  sent  to  the  Power 
that  had  inflicted  the  evil  from  which  deliverance  was  sought. 
Accordingly,  ten  golden  emblems  of  the  plagues  from  which 
the  Philistines  had  suffered  were  made,  and  placed  with  the 
ark  on  a  new  cart,  to  which  two  milch  kine  were  harnessed. 

Restoration  of  the  Ark.  —  In  the  borderland  of  the  two 
territories,  under  the  hills  of  Dan,  the  villagers  of  Beth-shemesh 
were  at  their  harvest  round  their  village,  high  up  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  vale  of  Sorek.  Suddenly  they  saw  a 
strange  procession  winding  through  the  vale.  It  was  the  cart 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xvil.  voL  i.  381,  382. 
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convoying  the  sacred  relic,  followed  by  the  Philistine  princes. 
The  cows  lowed  as  they  went ;  and  the  people  lifted  up  their 
ei/es,  and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it.  The  great  stone  on 
which  the  cart  and  cows  were  sacrificed  was  long  pointed  out  as 
a  memorial  of  the  event.  But  a  sad  calamity  occurred  to  over- 
cloud the  joy.  We  have  but  a  dim  and  doubtful  glimpse  of 
its  nature,  for  the  text  is  here  manifestly  corrupt,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  due  to  a  late  interpretation  of  a  confused 
tradition.  And  He  smote  of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  because 
they  had  looked  into  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  even  He  smote  of  the 
people  seventy  men,  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Greek  version 
makes  this  huge  slaughter  to  have  taken  place  among  the  sons 
of  one  Jeconiah,  because  they  had  not  shared  in  the  general 
joy  with  which  the  ark  was  welcomed.  Exactly  what  occurred 
must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
sacred  chest  to  Kirjath-jearim,  a  place  somewhat  to  the  east 
of  Beth-shemesh,  where  it  remained  in  tlie  house  of  Ahinadab  in 
the  hill,  whose  son  Eleazar  was  sanctified  to  keep  it,  till  it  was 
brought  by  David  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Fate  of  Shiloh. — The  fact  that  it  was  not  carried 
l)ack  to  Shiloh  in  significant.  The  fate  of  that  place  is 
shrouded  in  darkness.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  profoundly  im- 
pressed the  imagination  of  after  times,  for  we  find  it  used  by 
Jeremiah  (vii.  12,  xxvi.  6)  as  a  type  of  destruction  and  desolation. 
Then  icill  I  make  this  house  like  Shiloh,  and  ivill  make  this  city 
a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Go  ye  noio  unto  My 
ylace  luhich  was  in  Shiloh  .  .  .  and  see  ivhat  I  did  to  it  for  the 
u'ickedness  of  My  people  Israel.  It  was  probably  reduced  to 
the  mere  unimportant  village  which  now,  as  Seilun,  occupies  its 
site.  Ahijah  the  prophet,  who  predicted  the  rise  of  Jeroboam, 
was  a  Shilonite,  and  pilgrims  from  Shiloh  are  mentioned  in 
Jeremiah,  so  that  it  certainly  continued  to  be  inhabited.  But 
its  glory,  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  sanctuary,  which, 
being  a  tent,  was  probably  hurried  away,  had  departed  with  it. 
A  late  Psalmist  sings — 

He  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 

The  tent  which  he  placed  among  men  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60). 

It  is  not  again  connected  with  Samuel,  who  took  the  place 

and   office    of   priest.     And   in   spite  of  the  dear  and  sacred 

associations  of  his  early  days,  that  prophet,  to  whom  such  ties 

were  strong,  as  we  see  by  his  settling  down  at  Kamah,  his  birth- 
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place,  did  not  include  Shiloh  in  the  circuit  of  sanctuaries  which 
he  officially  visited. 

LY.  PKOPHKT  AND  KING 

1  Sam.  vii.,  viii.,  xii. 

The  old  order  changes,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Samuel  and  the  Religious  Revival. — The  ark  had  been  at 
Eaalah,  or  Kirjath-jearim,  under  the  charge  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
Abinadab,  twenty  years  when  Samuel's  personality  first 
asserts  itself.  These  were  years  of  Philistine  domination  and 
oppression.  With  the  destruction  of  the  religious  centre, 
religion  itself  not  unnaturally  declined,  and  idolatry  spread. 
Still,  an  expression  of  the  historian,  if  the  text  may  be  trusted, 
shows  that  the  oppressed  people  still  looked  to  Jehovah  for  de- 
liverance. Such  at  least  would  be  the  hope  of  those  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Samuel  And  all  the  liouse  of 
Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord.  Samuel  doubtless  watched 
till  his  opportunity  was  come,  and  the  nation  was  prepared 
for  reform,  when  he  called  a  council  at  Mizpah  (or  "  Watch- 
toAver  "),  either  what  was  afterwards  called  by  the  same  name, 
Scopns,  a  ridge  north  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  height  known  as 
Neby-Samwil.  The  latter,  rising  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  an  excellent  spot  for  the  federal  diets,  which 
became  necessary  and  frequent  when  Israel  commenced  to 
unite  and  organise  itself.  The  spot,  wherever  it  was,  has 
been  called  the  Washington  of  the  Israelite  federation.  There 
now,  with  libations  and  fasting,  what  amounted  to  a  renewal 
of  the  Covenant  was  made,  the  Baalim  and  the  Ashtaroth  were 
renounced,  and  Samuel,  a  prayerful  son  of  a  prayerful  mother, 
interceded  for  the  people. 

Defeat  of  the  Philistines. — The  council  appears  to  have 
been  still  in  session  when  the  Philistines,  in  whom  it  had 
excited  suspicion,  collected  a  force  for  attack.  In  a  panic, 
the  people  surrounded  Samuel,  begging  once  more  for  his 
intercession  ;  and  while  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  was  on 
the  altar,  the  battle  began,  which  resulted  in  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Philistine  army    on   the   very  spot,   between    Mizpah   and   a 
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crag  called  >S/< 671  (or  "Tooth"),  where  they  had  before  been 
victorious.  The  Stone  of  Help,  Eben-ezer,  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate this  deliverance. 

Samuel's  Judgeship. — Our  narrative  here  takes  the  form  of  a 
brief  summary  of  Samuel's  official  life  as  judge,  of  which  it 
speaks  as  all  the  days  of  Samuel.  The  Philistine  power  had 
been  so  broken  that  during  this  period  they  did  not  molest 
Israel.  The  Amorites,  too,  left  them  in  peace.  Samuel's 
organisation  must  have  been  thorough,  extending  through 
civil  and  religious  life.  He  had  a  regular  circuit  of  places 
where  he  held  his  court. 

The  Schools  of  the  Prophets. — He  established  schools,  or 
guilds,  of  prophets — seminaries,  apparently,  where  music,  singing, 
and  probably  recitation,  were  taught.  We  are  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  these  students  or  candidates  for  prophecy.  We  shall 
presently  meet  a  string  of  them  descending  a  hill,  preceded  by 
pipes,  and  timbrels,  and  flutes,  and  harps,  in  a  state  of  emotional 
excitement,  which  some  who  encounter  them  may  find  catching. 
They  have  been  compared  with  the  dervishes  who  parade  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  howling  and  chanting.  The  word  prophecy 
used  of  them  appears  to  mean,  in  the  connection,  only  this 
excited  musical  utterance,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  prophetic  gift  of  prediction  or  grand  moral  teaching  like 
that  of  Isaiah.  One  of  these  scholars  might  be  called  to  this,  no 
doubt  j  and  the  true  Nahi  was  called,  but  not  necessarily  trained. 

The  Israelites  ask  for  a  King.  —  Samuel  grew  old  in 
office,  and  he  expected  his  sons  to  succeed  him  as  judges ;  but 
they  were  unfit.  The  experiment  made  of  Joel  and  Abijah,  at 
Beersheba,  was  not  a  success — they  took  bribes.  Finding  the 
seat  of  judicial  authority  corrupt,  the  elders  of  Israel  approached 
Samuel  and  demanded  a  king.  Some  change  was  necessary, 
and  they  considered  it  would  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the  form 
of  government  in  practice  around  them,  and  be  as  other  nations. 
Samuel's  Displeasure. — But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel 
when  they  said,  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us.  If  any  j^ersonal 
feeling  contributed  to  this  displeasure,  it  is  very  pardonable  in 
the  man  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  had  been  the  devoted 
servant  of  God  and  His  people,  who  at  the  close  of  life  could 
honestly  plead.  Behold  the  king  walketh  befor^e  you,  and  I  am 
old  and  grey-headed  ;  and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my 
youth  unto  this  day.     Here  I  am :   ivitness  against  me  before 
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Jehovah.  No  ox  or  ass  had  lie  taken  from  tlieir  stalls ;  no  hribo 
had  he  acce])ted,  not  even  as  much  as  a  sandal,  lie  might 
well  have  taken  the  demand  for  a  king  instead  of  a  jndgc  as  a 
slur  upon  Ins  own  official  career,  which  had  heen  so  hlameless 
that  he  has  Ijeen  named  the  Jewish  xiristides.  Scripture  gives 
just  one  hint  at  this.  And  Samuel  jjrayed  unto  the  Lord.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearlien  unio  the  voice  of  the  jjeople 
in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee  :  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  hut 
they  have  rejected  Me,  that  I  shoidd  not  he  king  over  them.  In 
estimating  the  attitude  of  Samuel  we  may  remember  that  Melel; 
the  Hebrew^  word  for  Jii7ir/,  was  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity. 
Jehovah  was  Israel's  Melel;  and  to  adopt  another  looked  like 
apostasy.  And  this  terrible  thought  of  disloyalty  shown  to  the 
invisible  King  overpowered  all  other  in  the  prophet's  mind. 
This  gave  the  shock  he  felt.  For  a  wdiole  night,  Josephus  tells  us, 
he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  his  concern  and  torment  of  mind. 
The  Change  from  Theocracy  to  Kingship. — Change,  in  this 
world  of  change,  always  implies  loss  as  well  as  gain.  The  first 
period  of  Jewish  history  was  ending.  It  had  been  a  time  of 
wandering  and  strife,  of  danger  and  deliverance ;  and  through  it 
all,  in  spite  of  the  many  lapses  into  gross  idolatary,  there  had 
predominated  one  idea,  at  once  religious  and  political,  the  idea 
of  continual  and  direct  dependence  on  the  help  of  God  alone. 
The  Judges  themselves  were  regarded  as  invested  with  some- 
thing of  a  Divine  or  Goddike  character.  A  new  selection  of 
Judges  is  described  as  a  choosing  of  neni  gods.  Through  them 
God  has  reigned,  beyond  them  there  had  been  no  regular 
means  of  government.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  term 
invented  l^y  Josephus — a  strained  expression,  as  he  himself 
admits — the  theocracy  is  generally  applied.  Monarchy  was 
now  to  take  its  place.  Would  the  true  theocracy,  the  rule  of 
God  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Israel,  be  w^eakened  or 
strengthened  by  the  contemplated  changes'?  That  was  the 
question  which  agitated  Samuel.  He  Avould  have  been  unfit  to 
guide  the  nation  through  this  crisis  had  lie  not  so  fully  realised 
what  was  good  in  the  past.  He  woidd  have  1)een  still  more 
unfit  had  he  not  Ijeen  capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of 
what  might  be  better  in  the  future.  He  Avas  a  prophet,  often 
not  inaptly  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  prophets  in  this,  that  he 
accepted  the  momentous  change  ^vhicli  he  was  to  inaugurate  as 
more  hopeful  than  dangerous.     He  told  the  people,  apparently 
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on  the  very  morning  after  liis  anxious  night  of  prayer,  all  that 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  tyranny  of  an  Oriental  despot, 
whose  subjects  are  at  his  absolute  disposal,  and  their  property 
liable  to  arbitrary  seizure.  But  tlie  people  refused  to  hearkeri 
unto  the  voice  of  Samuel.  And  seeing  the  change  was  inevit- 
able, he  accepted  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  all  the  ardour  and 
hope  of  his  own  nature,  not  refusing  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for 
them.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not :  ye  have 
done  all  this  evil :  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  Jehovah, 
hut  serve  Jeliovah  with  all  your  lieart ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside : 
for  then  should  ye  go  after  vain  things  ichich  cannot  j^i'oft  nor 
deliver,  for  they  are  vain.  For  Jehovah  will  ?iot  forsake  His 
people  for  His  great  name's  sake:  hecause  it  hath  pleased  Jehovcdt 
to  make  you  a  people  unto  Himself  Moreover  as  for  me,  God 
forbid  that  I  shoidd  sin  agaiiist  Jehovah  in  ceasing  to  pray  for 
you  :  hut  I  tvill  instruct  you  in  the  good  and  the  rigid  icay.  Only 
fear  Jehovcdi,  and  serve  Him  in  truth  witJi  all  your  heart :  for 
consider  how  great  things  He  hath  done  for  you.  But  if  ye  shall 
still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  he  consumed,  hoth,  ye  and  your  king. 

The  change  was  inevitable,  and  yet  Israel's  most  glorious 
memories  Avere  against  it.  "  Moses  had  made  Israel  a  nation, 
and  yet  had  not  become  Iving.  Least  of  all  coidd  the  experi- 
ences of  the  age  of  the  Judges,  to  which  Samuel  appealed  in  his 
fine  speech,  give  any  encouragement.  These  showed  how, 
behind  such  a  monarchic  constitution  as  ancient  "Tyranny," 
there  ever  stood  the  danger  of  violence  and  despotism."  ^ 
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1  Sam.  ix.-xi. 

Till  lo,   thou  art  ;^ro\vn  to  a  monarcli :    a  })eo]tle  is  tliiiio  : 
And  all  gifts,  Avliicli  the  world  oflei's  singly,   on  one  head  conihiiic  ! 
On  one  head  all  the  beauty  and  strength,  love  and  rage  (like  the  throe 
That,  awork  in  tlie  rock,  helps  its  labour  and  lets  the  gold  go), 
High  ambition,  and  deeds  which  surpass  it,  fame  crowning  them, — all 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature — King  Saul. 

Among  all  the  ancients  strength  and  beauty  were  regarded 
as  necessary  kingly  qualities,     Ajax  appears  in  Homer  as 
Towering  o'er  all,  with  head  and  shoulders  broad  ; 


1  Kittel,  Ilistunj  nf  the  llchrws,  hk.  ii.  eh 
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and  Turnii.s  in  Virgil 

O'ertops  the  foremost  chieftains  by  a  head. 

And  if  Israel  was  to  have  a  king,  lie  must  be  enduwed  with 
the  qualities  necessary  for  a  warrior,  a  leader  of  men  in  battle. 
These  Saul  possessed  in  a  jire-eminent  degree. 

Noio  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin^  whose  name  teas  Kish 
.  .  .  amighty  man  of  valour.  .  .  .  Andhehad  ason,ichosename 
was  Satd,  a  young  man  and  a  goodly :  and  there  ivas  not  among 
the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he:  from  his 
shoidders  and  upicard  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people. 

Three  steps,  so  to  speak,  on  the  way  to  the  throne  are 
picturesquely  described  in  the  sacred  narrative,  or  rather 
narratives,  for  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  first  and  oldest  account  is  comprised  in  the 
section  ix.  1-x.  16.  This  tells  how  Saul  was  anointed  king  by 
Samuel,  to  defend  Israel  against  the  Philistines,  and  bidden 
"  do  as  his  hand  may  find "  where  occasion  arises.  The 
second  account  (to  which  chap.  viii.  is  an  introduction) 
occupies  X.  17-27,  and  tells  how  Saul  was  chosen  to  be  king 
by  lot. 

The  lost  Asses  of  Kish. — The  first  of  these  steps  is  the 
search  for  the  missing  asses,  which  introduced  the  future 
monarch  to  the  jirophet  Samuel. 

A  drove  of  asses  ])elonging  to  Kish  had  gone  astray  on  the 
mountains.  In  quest  of  them — by  pathways  of  which  every 
stage  is  mentioned,  only  to  baffle  us  in  our  inability  to  identify 
them — Saul  wandered  at  his  father's  bidding,  accompanied  by  a 
trusty  servant,  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  Doeg  the 
Edomite.  After  three  days  they  arrived  at  a  hill  surmounted 
by  a  town,  which  was  possibly  Kamah.  Saul  was  for  giving 
up  the  quest,  lest  his  father  should  become  unea.sy  about  him, 
but  was  deterred  from  returinng  by  the  advice  of  the  servant, 
who  proposed  a  consultation  of  the  man  of  God  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  asses,  securing  his  oracle  by  a  present  {halihshish)  of  a 
quarter  shekel,  which  he  fortunately  had  with  him.  Before- 
time  in  Israel,  ichen  a  man  icent  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he 
said.  Come,  and  let  tis  go  to  the  seer ;  for  he  that  is  noiv  called  a 
prophet  was  heforetime  called  a  seer. 

Reception  at  Ramah. — Help  in  the  adventure  comes,  as  so 
often  in  patriarchal  story,  from  maidens  going  to  draw  water. 
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By  their  direction  the  seer  is  caught  at  the  gate  of  the  town. 
To  their  surprise,  Saul  and  his  servant  find  their  coming 
expected,  and  a  feast  prepared  as  for  a  distinguished  guest,  for  a 
Divine  intimation  had  indicated  to  Samuel  the  approach  and 
the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamite.  As  for  thine 
asses  (so  spoke  the  seer)  that  icere  lost  three  days  ago,  set  not 
thy  mind  on  them ;  for  they  are  found.  And  for  ivhom  is  all 
that  is  desirable  in  Israel  ?  Is  it  not  for  tliee,  and  for  all  thy 
father^ s  house  ? 

Saul  anointed  by  Samuel. — Saul's  reply.  Am  not  I  a  Ben- 
jamite, of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  and  my  family  the 
least  of  all  the  families  of  fJie  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?  may  partake 
of  the  exaggeration  of  Oriental  etiquette,  for  Kish  ben  Abiel 
was  regarded  as  a  great  personage ;  but  none  the  less  must  the 
surprise  at  such  a  reception  have  been  real ;  and  when,  after 
the  night's  entertainment,  Samuel  called  him  forth,  and,  bidding 
him  send  his  servant  on  before,  took  a  vial  of  oil  and  poured  it 
on  his  head  and  kissed  him,  and  said.  Is  it  7iot  that  the  Loud 
hath  anointed  thee  to  be  prince  over  His  inheritance?  we  may 
believe  that,  even  without  the  signs  which  the  prophet  gave, 
and  their  fulfilment,  Saul  felt  that  a  new  destiny  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  and  a  new  life  begun,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  God  had  yiven  him  another  heart.  On  meeting  a 
chain  of  prophets  coming  down  from  a  height,  he  caught  their 
enthusiasm,  and  the  fresh  ideas  just  arisen  within  him  impelled 
him  too  into  excited  song,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb.  Is  Said 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  Then,  modestly  concealing  from  his 
family  what  had  taken  place,  he  passed  again  into  the  quiet  of 
domestic  life. 

The  Election  of  the  King. — But  according  to  the  later 
account,  Samuel  called  all  the  people  together  to  Mizpah,  and 
there  the  second  step  was  taken  towards  the  throne — the  public 
election  of  him  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  chosen 
of  Jehovah.  The  people  presented  tJiemselves  by  their  tribes  and 
by  their  thousands,  i.e.  their  families,  and  by  some  process  not 
described,  but  apparently  a  casting  of  lots,  a  selection  was  made. 
When  the  lot  fell  successively  on  the  tribe,  the  family,  and  the 
person  of  Saul,  he  tried  to  escape  the  honour  thus  destined  for 
him  by  hiding  among  the  baggage.  When  at  length  he  was 
discovered,  his  magnificent  presence  won  instant  admiration  and 
acceptance,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  shout,  Let  the  Icing 
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ZiVe,  which,  from  the  Genevan  Bible,  us.sunied  the  faniilur  form, 
God  save  the  IHng. 

Samuel's  "Book." — Tlien  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner 
of  the  kingdom,  and  vrote  it  in  a  hook,  and  laid  it  up  before 
Jehovah,  We  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  contents  of  this 
roU.  Samuel  had  already  sketched  the  manner  of  a  king, 
i.e.  the  character  or  type  of  a  king,  and  this  may  have  been 
written  down  by  him  now  and  deposited  by  the  ark  as  a  record 
of  his  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  may  have 
drawn  up  a  charter  defining  the  position  of  the  king  in  relation 
to  Jehovah  and  to  the  people.  Saul  was  attended  to  Gibeah  by 
a  band  of  men  ichose  hearts  God  had  touched.  But  some, 
described  as  sons  of  Belial,  a  common  term  of  contempt, — 
Ephraimites,  it  may  be, — held  aloof.  They  despised  the  Ben- 
jamite,  and  brought  him  no  presents.  But  he  held  his  peace  ; 
and  his  time  to  answer  their  jibe,  How  shall  this  mari  save  2is  ? 
soon  came. 

Saul  at  Gibeah. — He  had  gone  back  to  his  home  on  the  hill, 
from  this  time  to  be  known  not  as  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  but 
Gibeah  of  Saul.  There  we  might  fancy  ourselves  still  in  the 
days  of  Shamgar  or  Gideon,  when  we  see  him,  an  elected  king, 
following  his  herd  of  oxen  in  the  field,  and  driving  them  home 
at  the  close  of  day  up  the  steep  ascent. 

The  Deliverance  of  Jabesh.^ — "  It  was  on  one  of  these  evening 
returns  that  liis  career  received  the  next  sharp  stimulus  which 
drove  him  on  his  destined  work.  A  loud  wail,  such  as  goes  up 
in  an  Eastern  city  at  the  tidings  of  some  great  calamity,  strikes 
his  ear.  He  asked,  What  aileth  the  people,  that  they  iceep  ? 
They  told  him  the  news  that  had  reached  them  from  their 
kinsmen  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  work  that  Jephthah  had 
wrought  in  that  wild  region  had  to  be  done  over  again.  Amnion 
was  advancing,  and  tlie  first  victims  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesli,  connected  ])y  the  romantic;  adventure  of  the  previous 
generation  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  This  one  spark  of 
outraged  family  feeling  was  needed  to  aAvaken  the  dormant 
ppirit  of  the  sluggish  giant.  He  was  a  true  Benjamite  from 
first  to  last.  The  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  mightily,  as  on 
Samson.  His  shy,  retiring  nature  vanished.  His  anger  flamed 
out;  and  he  took  two  oxen  from  the  herd  wliicli  he  was  driving, 
and  he  hewed  them  in  pieces,  and  sent  their  bones  through  the 
1  Stanley,  Jcirish  ChHixh,  Lcut.  xxi.  vol.  ii,  11,  12. 
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country  with  the  signiiicaiit  warning,  Whosoever  cometh  not 
forth  after  Saul,  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
his  oxen.  An  awe  fell  upon  the  people  :  they  rose  as  one  man. 
In  one  day  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  Jabesh  was  rescued." 

Saul's  Election  ratified. — It  was  the  deliverance  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  which  thus  seated  Saul  securely  on  the  throne ;  for  his 
election  was  now  ratified  at  a  solemn  gathering  at  Gilgal,  where 
Samuel  formally  handed  over  to  the  new  monarch  the  office  of 
judge  and  leader,  for  which  his  recent  exploit  had  proved  him 
so  fitted. 


LVIL  SAUL  AND  JOXATHAX 

1  Sam.  xiii.-xv. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 

They  were  swifter  than  eagles, 
They  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Chronological  Difficulties.  —  Chap.  xiii.  of  our  narrative 
opens  with  a  verse  of  a  type  common  in  the  Books  of  the 
Kings,  inserted  apparently  by  a  late  editor  to  give  Saul's  age  at 
his  accession,  and  the  length  of  his  reign.  But  unhappily 
the  first  of  the  numbers  was  not  inserted,  or  has  dropt  out, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility,  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  should  be.  This  deficiency  throws  doubt,  also, 
on  the  correctness  of  the  statement  reigned  tico  years. 
We  do  not  know  the  number  that  should  take  the  place  of 
two.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  the  king's  eldest  son,  Jonathan, 
was  already  a  warrior  of  repute  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
accession. 

The  Family  of  Saul. — At  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  there 
appears  a  summary  of  the  reign  of  Saul  which  should  be  read 
here.  There  we  learn  that  the  name  of  Saul's  legitimate  wife 
was  Ahinoam,  and  Ave  gather  that,  l)esides  Jonathan,  she  bore 
him  two  sons,  Ishui  and  Melchishua.  Ishui  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Eshbaal  or  Ishbosheth  of  Chronicles.  Or  is  he  the 
Abinadab  of  chap.  xxxi.  2  ?  There  were  two  daughters,  Merab 
and  MiCHAL,  ancl  a  cousin,  Abner,  who  was  to  distinguish  him- 
self greatly  as  a  captain.     We  see,  too,  the  military  bent  of  the 
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king  :  And  lohen  Saul  saw  any  migltty  man  or  any  valiant  man, 
he  took  him  unto  him. 

His  Mode  of  Life. — Saul  had  no  capital  properly  so-called. 
He  dwelt  usually  in  Gibeali,  and  led  a  family  life,  without  any 
show  or  ceremony, — the  simple  life  of  a  rustic  noble, — cultivating 
his  own  fields  when  he  was  not  at  Avar.^  His  house  was  large. 
At  each  new  moon,  sacrifices  and  feasts  were  celebrated  there,  at 
which  all  his  officers  had  allotted  places.  The  royal  seat  was 
against  the  wall.  There  were  footmen  to  execute  orders,  similar 
to  the  Eastern  schaousch  of  the  present  day.  There  was  little 
resemblance  to  a  coiu't.  AVe  think  rather  of  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  chief. 

The  Philistine  Oppression  continues. — In  fact,  the  pressure 
of  Philistine  power  made  anything  else  impossible.  The  relief 
afforded  by  Samuel's  victory  at  Ebenezer  had  been  but  temporary 
and  partial.  When  Saul  assumed  the  royal  title  the  situation 
was  deplorable.  The  Philistines  occupied  posts  in  the  heart  of 
the  country, — at  Geba  for  instance  (now  Jeba),  a  place  in  Saul's 
own  tribe,  and  not  far  from  Gibeah,  with  v/hich  it  is  sometimes, 
not  lumaturally  (both  words  meaning  hill),  confounded  by  the 
narratives.  To  make  their  condition  more  desperate,  the  people 
were  unarmed.  Only  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  swords.  It  seems 
that  the  Philistines  had  so  sternly  prohibited  the  manufacture, 
and  even  the  repair,  of  iron  implements  in  Israel,  that  in  order 
to  sharpen  those  necessary  for  agriculture,  application  had  to  be 
made  to  tlicm. 

Formation  of  a  Standing  Army. — Thus  the  old  militia  of 
the  country  were  useless,  and  Saul  began  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  standing  army.  We  have  seen  how  he  attached  to  his  service 
those  whom  he  saw  to  be  stalwart  and  brave.  In  this  way  lie 
collected  three  thousand  men.  How  he  armed  them  we  are  not 
told. 

As  his  points  of  support  he  selected  his  OAvn  Gibeali,  where 
he  left  Jonathan  with  a  third  of  his  force ;  Michmash,  opposite 
Geba,  on  the  other  side  of  a  ravine,  now  Wady  Suweinit; 
and  Bethel,  at  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter 
place. 

Jonathan  at  Geba — Outbreak  of  War. — The  first  blow  in  the 
war  of  independence  was  struck  by  Jonathan,  He  attacked  Gel)a, 
and  either  smote  the  garrison  or  destroyed  a  pillar,  symbol  of 
^  Kenan,  History  of  the  Vcophi  of  Israel,  cli.  xv. 
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Philistine  domination,  according  as  we  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  netsiv  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  3.  This  was  of  course  the  signal  for 
war.  Scarcely  had  the  news  reached  the  Philistine  head- 
quarters when  Saul's  trumpets  were  heard  blowing  a  defiance. 
If  we  follow  the  text  which  the  Greek  translators  used,  there  went 
a  cry  through  the  Philistines,  saying,  The  slaves  have  revolted,  and 
they  mustered  their  forces,  a  thousand  chariots  (the  mnnber  in 
the  text  is  evidently  wrong),  six  tliousand  horsemen,  and  2^eo2de 
as  the  sand  ivhich  is  on  the  seashore  in  multitude.  Such  a 
display  of  force  was  too  overwhelming  for  an  immediate  stand 
against  it.  Almost  a  panic  ensued.  The  Israelites  went  back 
to  their  hiding-places.  Saul  retreated  from  Bethel  and  Mich- 
mash,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and, 
leaving  Jonathan  to  cling  to  Gibeah,  fell  back  on  Gilgal,  where 
Samuel  had  already  appointed  to  meet  him.  On  that  old 
camping-ground  he  rallied  a  considerable  force. 

Saul  assumes  Priestly  Functions. — But  they  soon  began  to 
desert.  The  direction  given  by  Samuel,  to  wait  seven  days  for 
his  coming  to  Gilgal,  narrated  as  a  communication  from  the 
prophet  at  his  first  interview  with  him  years  before,  probably 
belongs  properly  to  this  later  time.  Saul's  better  judgment 
induced  him  to  wait;  but  as  the  seventh  day  drew  to  a  close, 
his  natural  impatience  asserted  itself,  and,  to  prevent  the  deser- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  he  assumed  the  priestly  ofiice 
and  offered  a  sacrifice,  no  unlawful  thing  in  itself.  But  it  was 
open  rebellion  against  the  Divine  voice,  speaking  through  the 
prophet,  and  draws  doAvn  on  him  a  signal  condemnation.  And^ 
Samuel  said  to  Said,  Thou  hast  done  foolishly :  thou  hast  not 
kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  lohicli  He  com- 
manded thee  :  for  noio  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy 
kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever.  But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not 
continue :  the  Lord  hath  sought  Him  a  man  after  His  oicn  heart, 
and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to  he  captain  over  His 
people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which  the  Lord  hat/t 
commanded  thee. 

It  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  what  will  frequently  appear  : 
a  breach  between  prophetic  inspiration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
royal  authority  and  sacerdotal  forms  on  the  other. 

Ahijah,  Saul's  Priest. — Samuel  went  to  Gibeah,  where  pres- 
ently also  we  find  Saul  with  six  hundred  men.  No  recon- 
ciliation,  however,  took   place  ;  and  the  king,  in  place   of  the 
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prophet,  attached  to  his  person  Ahijah,  a  great-graiidson  of 
Eh  tlie  Ahinielech  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  or  his  brother. 

Rout  of  the  Philistines  at  Michmash.— Meantime  the  Philis- 
tines had  been  unusually  active.  Three  bands  of  marauders 
sallied  from  their  camp  at  Michmash,  and  proceeded  north,  west, 
and  east  to  harry  the  country.  Israel  seemed  utterly  crushed 
beneath  them.  But  Jonathan,  a  young  hero  whose  strength 
and  agility  won  him  the  surname  of  "Gazelle,''  moved  by 
patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  conceived  a  daring  deed. 
From  his  post  at  Gibeah,  attended  only  by  his  faithful  squire, 
he  crossed  the  ravine  and  scaled  one  of  the  tooth-like  clitis  that 
jutted  out  from  Michmash,  and,  by  the  unexpected  suddenness 
of  his  assaidt,  threw  the  whole  garrison  into  a  panic,  so  that 
when  Saul,  seeing  the  commotion,  brought  up  his  six  hundred 
warriors,  a  complete  rout  ensued  ;  and,  but  for  another  outbreak 
of  the  king's  impatience,  the  Philistine  power  might  have  been 
utterly  broken.  For  as  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  Avestward,  the 
whole  country  rose,  the  Israelites  fl(jcking  in  from  their  hiding- 
places  on  all  sides,  slaughtering  all  who  fell  in  their  way. 

Saul's  rash  Vow. — It  was  still  an  age  of  rash  vows,  and 
Saul,  in  his  furious  haste  for  vengeance,  had  cursed  any  Avho 
should  pause  for  a  moment,  even  to  taste  food.  Jonathan, 
ignorant  of  the  vow,  and  faint  from  hunger  and  fatigue, 
refreshed  himself,  as  he  passed  through  a  wood,  with  some  Avild 
honey.  And  moreover,  Avhen  at  length  Ajalon  Avas  reached, 
the  pursuing  army  fell  madly  on  the  oxen  and  sheep  of  that 
rich  valley,  and  began  to  devour  the  flesh  with  the  blood.  Saul 
stopped  this  imlawful  proceeding  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the 
mischief  had  been  done ;  and  when  the  oracle  was  asked  if  the 
pursuit  might  continue,  no  answer  came. 

Jonathan  saved  by  the  People.— Saul  understood  from  this 
silence  that  someone  had  broken  his  vow.  An  inquiry  fastened 
the  guilt  upon  Jonathan,  and  the  king,  like  Je])htliah  Ijeforc  him, 
prepared  for  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  his  child.  But  there  was 
now  a  better  and  more  intelligent  spirit  abroad  in  the  nation  at 
large.  What  was  tolerated  in  the  time  of  Jephthah,  when  every 
man  did  what  teas  7'ight  in  his  own  eyes,  when  the  obligation  of 
such  vows  overrode  all  other  considerations,  was  no  longer 
tolerated.  1  The  people  interposed  in  Jonathan's  behalf.  They 
recognised  the  religious  aspect  of  his  great  exploit.  And 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Ckurc/i,  Lect.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  17,  18. 
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the  people  said  nnto  Saul,  Shall  Jonaflian  dip,  n'ho  hath  icrought 
this  great  salvation  in  Israel?  God  forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
tliere  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  lie 
hath  wrought  icith  God  this  day.  So  the  2')^op)le  rescued  (or 
redeemed,  possibly  by  an  ox  or  other  animal),  Jonatlian,  that  he 
died  not.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  "  It  was  the  national 
spirit,  now  in  advance  of  their  chief,  animated  with  the  same 
prophetic  teaching,  which  throngh  the  voice  of  Samuel  had  now 
made  itself  felt :  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  higher  dnty 
even  than  outward  sacrifice  or  exact  fulfilment  of  literal  vows." 


LYIII.  REJECTIO^^  OF  SAUL  AND  CHOICE  OF 
A  SUCCESSOR 

1  Sam.  xv.-xvi.  1-14. 

Who  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makes  divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion — a  good  name, 
Recovers  not  his  loss  ;  Init  walks  with  shame, 

With  donl)t,   with  fear,   and  haply  with  remorse. 

Parallel  Narratives  in  the  Old  Testament — Saul's  Victory- 
over  Amalek. — In  the  Bible  we  often  find  the  same  event 
told  not  only  twice  over  by  different  narrators,  but  also  from 
two  points  of  view  :  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  religious 
and  the  secular.  It  was  so  with  the  migration  of  Abraham, 
It  is  so  with  the  exploits  of  S.iul.  In  the  summary  of  his 
history  at  the  close  of  chap.  xiv.  we  read ;  Novj  when  Saul  had 
taken  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  he  fought  against  all  his  enemies 
on  every  side,  against  Moah,  and  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  against  Edom,  and  against  the  Idngs  of  Zohah,  and  against 
the  Philistines :  and  icliither soever  he  turned  himself  he  vexed 
them.  And  he  did  valiantly,  and  smote  the  Amalekites,  and 
delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them. 
But  this  expedition  against  Amalek  is  told  again  in  detail  by 
one  who  saw  its  religious  importance,  and  brought  out  Saul's 
conduct  as  it  appeared  to  a  prophet  possessed  with  a  far-reaching 
vision  of  past  and  future,  which  the  king  could  not  imderstand. 

The  Secular  Account. — He  had  conquered  Amalek  and  put 
an  end  to  the  danger  of  raids  from  this  once  powerful  nomad 
tribe,  ever  from  the  first  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  Israel  with 
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liostile  intent,  or  making  incursions  into  their  land.  Surely 
a  signal  service. 

The  Eeligious  Account. — But  he  had  spared  their  chief  Agag 
and  the  best  of  the  spoil,  doubtless  to  make  a  more  splendid 
show  at  the  sacrificial  thanksgiving ;  for  Saul  up  to  a  certain 
point  was  zealous,  not  only  for  his  people,  but  for  his  people's 
God.  But  Samuel  had  said :  Noiv  go  and  smite  Amaleli,  and 
utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have  and  spare  them  not ;  hut  slay 
both  man  and.  ivoman,  infant  and.  suclding,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass.  It  was  another  instance  of  the  terrible  kerem,  which 
we,  looking  back  from  our  Christian  standpoint,  can  see 
perhaps  to  have  been  necessary,  but  which  the  best  spirits 
of  that  and  of  far  later  times  regarded  also  as  righteous,  as  a 
Divine  command.  Saul  himself  must  have  so  regarded  it ;  and 
yet  he  disobeyed,  and  consequently  brought  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  rejection.     And  Samuel  said, 

Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  hiirnt-ojferijigs  and  sacrifices. 

As  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ? 

Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 

And  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 

And  stubbornness  is  as  idolatry  and  teraphim. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected,  the  loord  of  the  Lord, 

He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

Breach  between  Saul  and  Samuel. — Saul  showed  signs  of 
regret  for  his  disobedience.  We  must  not  call  it  repentance, 
for  there  was  nothing  moral  in  it.  He  wanted  to  keep  up  his 
prestige.  I  have  sinned  :  yet  honour  me  noiv,  I  pray  thee,  before 
the  elders  of  my  people,  and,  before  Israel,  and  turn  again  ivith 
me,  that  I  may  ivorship  Jehovah  tlty  God.  Samuel  acquiesced 
so  far.  Ajjparently  the  cattle  that  had  been  saved  were  sacri- 
ficed. So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul,  and  Said  worsJtipped 
Jehovah.  But  Agag  was  hewn  in  pieces,  and  the  rupture  be- 
tween king  and  prophet  was  not  healed,  though  it  was  with 
mourning  that  he  who  had  anointed  Israel's  first  king  left  his 
side  and  went  to  find  his  successor  at  Bethlehem.  He  went 
in  some  trepidation.  If  Saul  hear  it,  he  ivill  kill  me.  And 
Jehovah  said.  Take  an  heifer  with  thee,  and  say,  I  am  come  to 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 

The  Family  of  Jesse  at  Bethlehem.— The  sheik  of  the 
village    was    one    Jesse,    grands(;n    of    Boaz    and    Ruth    the 
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Moabitess.  He  had  eight  sons,  and  lived  a  patriarclial  life. 
If  a  sacrifice  took  place,  he  would  naturally  preside  at  the 
ceremony.  It  was  not  usual  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  priest. 
Samuel's  visit,  therefore,  was  so  unexpected  that  the  jieople  of 
Bethlehem  were  alarmed  as  he  approached  driving  before  him 
a  heifer.  Keassured  by  the  summons  of  their  own  chief  man,  they 
assembled,  and  the  initiatory  rite  of  purification  took  place. 

Samuel  seeks  a  Successor  to  Saul. — The  heifer  was  killed. 
The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood  ready 
to  pour  out  the  oil  on  the  head  of  another  chosen  one,  as  he  had 
poured  it  on  the  head  of  Saul.  Naturally  he  looked  for  the  same 
outward  marks  of  kingly  presence  which  had  distinguished  the 
first  king ;  and  such  was  Eliab,  the  eldest  of  Jesse's  sons.  But 
the  Divine  warning  restrained  him ;  for  man  looketh,  on  the  out- 
icard  appearance,  hut  Jelwvah  looketh  on  the  heart.  So  Abinadab 
and  Shammah  and  other  four  pass  before  the  prophet  in  vain. 
Are  here  all  thy  children  ?  said  Samuel  to  Jesse.  And  he  said, 
There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold,  he  heepeth  the 


The  Boy  David.^ — "This  is  our  first  introduction  to  the 
famous  David.  From  the  sheepfold  on  the  hillside  the  boy 
was  brought  in.  He  took  his  place  at  the  village  feast,  when, 
with  a  silent  gesture,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  whisper  into  his 
ear,  the  sacred  oil  was  poured  upon  his  head.  We  are  enabled 
to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  It  is  implied  that 
he  was  of  short  stature.  He  had  red  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  His  bright  eyes  are  especially  mentioned  "  ;  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and 
countenance — a  well  made  man,  and  of  immense  strength  and 
activity.  In  the  Semitic  countries  of  the  East,  which  usually 
produce  men  of  hard  feature  and  of  stern,  rather  than  of 
attractive  mien,  there  sometimes  appear  prodigies  of  grace, 
elegance,  and  wit.-  David  was  one  of  these  creatures  born  to 
charm, — one  of  these  divinely  favoured  natures  that  irresistibly 
attract, — and  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  to  the  utmost  the  art 
of  pleasing.  We  shall  find  him  not  only  brave  and  enterprising, 
but  skilful  in  all  accomplishments  which  at  that  time  could 
make  life  bright  and  agreeable. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxii.  vol.  ii.  48,  49. 
Renan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 
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LIX.  SAUL  AND  DAVID 

1  8am.  xvi.  14-xix. 

Said  Abner,    "At  last  thou  art  come!     Ere  I  tell,   ere  thou  speak, 
Kiss  my  cheek,  Avish   me  well  !  "      Then  I  wished   it,  aud  did   kiss 
his  cheek. 

Then  I  tuned  my  harp,  took  off  the  lilies  we  twine  round  its  chords 
Lest  they  snap  neath   the   stress   of  the   noontide — those   sunbeams 
like  swords. 

And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep  know  .   .   . 

...    I  say  then, — my  song 
While  I  sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch,  and  ever  more  strong 
Made  a  pro  tier  of  good  to  console  him, — he  slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  kingly.     The  right  hand  replumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure,  adjusted  the  swathes 
Of  his  turban,  and  see — the  huge  sweat  that  his  countenance  bathes 
He  wipes  off  with  the  robes  ;   and  he  girds  now  his  loins  as  of  yore 
And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  price,  with  the  clasp  set  before. 
He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere  terror  had  bent 
The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  conmmnion ;   and  still  tliough  much 

spent 
Be   the    life    and    the    bearing    that    front   you,  the    same,  God  did 

choose 
To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 

Accounts  of  David's  Introduction  to  Saul. — The  early  life 
of  David  was  naturally  a  subject  dear  to  the  story-teller;  and  the 
later  compilers  of  his  history  found  many  tales  of  him  to  their 
hand,  varying  in  details  as  oft-told  tales  must  vary.  These  they 
have  set  side  by  side,  without  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  So 
Ave  have  in  1  Samuel  two  dififerent  accounts  of  the  introduction 
of  his  future  successor  to  Saul.  The  hrst  of  these  is  comprised 
in  vers.  14-23  of  chap.  xvi.  The  narrative  is  then  interrupted  by 
the  second  account,  comprising  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  1-5  ;  then 
the  previous  narrative  is  again  taken  up  and  continued.  The 
Greek  version,  however,  has  ])reserved  a  narrative  free  from 
these  inconsistencies. 

David's  Music  soothes  Saul's  Fits  of  Frenzy. — Noiv  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  Said,  arid  an  evil  sp)irit  from  the 
Loud  troubled  him.  This  is  the  prophetic  explanation  of  a 
strange  frenzy  which  at  times  seized  on  this  remarkable  man, 
producing  all  the  bodily  signs  wliich  modern  physicians  connect 
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with  epilepsy,  and  issuing  in  words  and  deeds  of  violence  and 
hate  towards  those  dearest  to  him.  When  the  fit  came  upon 
him,  the  monarch's  attendants  suggested  music.  "  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ? "  It  is  said  that  Philip  v.  of 
Spain  was  cured  of  a  fixed  melancholy  by  the  playing  of  a 
famous  musician.  David's  skill  on  the  harp  had  already  won 
renown  far  beyond  Bethlehem*  When  Saul  said,  Provide  me 
7101V  a  man  that  can  play  ivell,  one  of  his  servants — tradition- 
ally, Doeg  the  Edomite — was  loud  in  his  recommendation. 
The  young  minstrel  was  summoned,  and  came,  bringing  the 
customary  Eastern  present,  bread,  wine,  and  a  kid.  And  David 
came  to  Saul,  and  stood  before  him :  and  he  loved  Mm  greatly  ; 
and  he  became  his  armour-bearer. 

Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  versions  agree  in  giving  this  as 
the  manner  of  David's  first  introduction  to  Saul ;  but  the  former, 
as  indicated  above,  presently  recounts  another  introduction,  made 
by  Abner  after  the  victory  over  Goliath.  This,  with  much 
more  of  this  section,  is  omitted  (Codex  B  of  LXX.)  by  the 
Greek  translators,  who  must  have  had  before  them  a  manu- 
script far  older  than  any  now  extant. 

David's  early  Exploits. — The  fame  of  David's  courage, 
proved  while  guarding  his  father's  flocks  from  the  bears  that 
came  down  from  Lebanon,  and  the  lions  that  came  up  from  the 
Jordan  valley,  had  preceded  him,  as  well  as  his  renoAvn  as  a 
minstrel.  He  was  presented  to  Saul  not  only  as  cunning  in 
2)laying,  but  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  a  man  of  war,  and 
prudent  in  sp)eecli,  and  a  comely  2^erson — and,  more  than  this, 
Jehovah  is  tvitJi  him.  The  description  points  to  more  than  a 
shepherd's  adventure ;  and  it  is  rendered  probable  by  later 
notices  that  David  had  already  l)een  fighting  the  Philistines, 
by  the  side  of  the  heroic  Eleazar  ben  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  before 
the  famous  encounter  with  Goliath  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  12-14).  They  were  fighting  side  by  side  at  Ephes-Dammim, 
the  place  of  the  final  great  battle.  And,  as  the  name  "  boundary 
of  blood"  indicates,  preliminary  skirmishes  may  have  taken 
place  there.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  his  youthful  appearance  made 
David's  challenge  of  the  gigantic  Philistine  appear  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  Saul.  But  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  hero  and 
his  trust  in  God  bore  down  everything,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  up  the  challenge. 

Scene  of  the  Encounter  with  Goliath. — An  hour's  ride  from 

14 
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Tel-es-Safi,  the  Gath  of  tlie  Bible,  tlic  Bland legardc  of  the 
Crusaders,  up  the  Wady  el-Suiit,^  the  nioderii  name  of  the 
vale  of  Elah,  brings  us  to  a  level  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  where  the  Wady  el-Sur  turns  southwards  to  Hebron, 
and  the  narrow  Wady  el-Jindy  strikes  up  towards  Bethlehem. 
This  plain  is  probably  the  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
Goliath,  for  to  the  south  of  it  lies  Shuweikeh,  or  Sliocoh,  on 
which  the  rear  of  the  Philistines  rested  as  they  faced  their 
foes  across  the  ravine,  which  two  streams  have  here  combined 
to  carve.  Near  by  is  Beit  Fased,  probably  an  echo  of  Ephes- 
Dammim.  "  It  is  the  very  battlefield  for  those  ancient  foes  : 
Israel  in  one  of  the  gateways  to  her  mountain  land ;  the 
Philistines  on  the  low  hills  they  so  often  overran." 

Death  of  Goliath. — It  is  an  encounter  which  brings  together 
in  brief  space  the  whole  contrast  of  the  Philistine  and  Israelite 
warfare.^  On  the  one  hand  is  the  huge  giant,  ten  feet  or  more 
high,  clothed  in  the  complete  armour  for  which  his  nation  was 
renowned,  and  which  is  described  piece  by  piece,  as  if  to  con- 
trast with  it  the  defencelessness  not  only  of  David,  but  of  all 
Israel.  "He  is  full  of  savage  insolence  and  fury,  unable  to 
imderstand  hoAV  anyone  can  contend  against  his  brute  strength 
and  impregnable  panoply."  On  the  other  hand  is  the  small, 
agile  youth,  full  of  spirit  and  faith,  refusing  the  royal  offer  of 
arms  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed ;  with  only  a  shepherd's 
sling  and  five  pebbles  snatched  from  the  watercourse  as  he 
crossed  it,  but  confident  in  the  help  and  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  "  A  single  stone  was  enough.  It  penetrated 
the  brazen  helmet.  The  giant  fell  on  his  face,  and  the 
Philistine  army  fled  down  the  pass,  and  were  pursued  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron." 

The  Song  of  Triumph. — According  to  their  wont,  the  Hebrew 
women  met  the  victorious  army  on  its  return,  with  timhrelsy 
wit] I  joy,  and  with  instilments  of  music.  And  the  tvomen  sang 
one  to  anotlier  in  their  play,  and  said. 

Sold  hath  slain  his  thousands, 

And  David  his  ten  thousands. 
The  youthful  hero  had  cast  the  king  himself  into  the  shade. 

Jealousy  of  Saul. — We  cannot  wonder  that  Saul  became 
jealous,  and  that  he  sliould  prefer  to  remove  a  possible  rival 

1  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Hutorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  227. 
'^  Stanley,  Jeioish  Church,  Lect.  xxn.  vol.  li.  55,  56. 
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from  liis  presence,  ami  empldy  liim  elsewhere  a.s  captain  of  a 
tliousandii  The  king's  mind  was  fatally  clouded;  and  what 
another  might  liave  seen  with  pride  and  joy,  making  use  of  it 
for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  appeared  to  liim 
only  as  a  threatening  danger,  and  awakened  in  hini  gloomy 
suspicions;  But  Ave  arc  glad  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Greek 
version  in  omitting  the  attempt  on  David's  life,  to  which  tlie 
Hebrew  narrative  refers,  the  very  next  day.  It  is  pleasanter  t*  > 
believe  that  still,  if  a  fit  of  madness  came  on,  the  minstrel's 
harp  had  a  charm  for  it. 

David  marries  Michal. — But  the  hatred  and  suspicion  could 
not  but  grow,  as  David's  conduct  of  affairs  won  him  more  and 
}nore  favour  not  only  in  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  but  in  the 
northern  tribes  also.  For  he  behaved  Idmself  very  irisehj.  If 
Saul  did  not  as  yet  actually  attempt  his  life,  he  wished  him 
killed,  out  of  his  way,  and  offered  liim  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  without  a  dowry  if  David  could  bring,  instead,  a 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines — proof,  like  the  Indian 
scalp,  that  as  many  enemies  of  Israel  had  fallen.  The  offer  is 
accepted,  and  the  hand,  and  with  it  the  love,  of  Michal  is  won. 
Possibly  the  love  had  been  gained  before,  and  this  seemed  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  Saul's  susincion.  And  now  the  smothered 
violence  does  break  out. 

David's  Life  attempted — His  Flight. — One  day  when  David 
returned  safe  from  a  victorious  expedition,  Saul  was  suffering 
from  a  new  attack  of  melancholy.  As  David  tried  to  soothe 
him  by  playing  on  his  harp,  the  king  hurled  his  spear  at  liim. 
David  avoided  it ;  but  to  stay  longer  in  the  palace  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  he  hastened  home.  So  far  from  being  able 
to  intervene  to  i)rotect  him,  i\Iichal  urged  instant  flight.  Saul 
liad  the  house  watched  all  the  night,  and  next  morning  sent 
officers  to  seize  David.  They  were  told  by  the  princess  that  he 
was  sick.  Saul  ordered  him  to  be  brought  as  he  was,  in  his  bed  ; 
but  on  their  second  visit,  when  admitted  to  the  room,  they 
found  in  the  bed,  not  David,  Init  one  of  his  wife's  teraphim. 
David  had  escaped  by  the  window. 

David  and  Samuel. — Samuel  was  his  natural  protector,  and 

he  fled  to  him  at  Ramah.     The  prophet  took  liim  to  Naioth, 

apparently  the  retreat  of  one  of  the  prophetic  guilds.     It  might 

almost  seem  as  if  David  intended  to  devote  himself,  with  his- 

1  Kittel,  History  of  the  HelrPAOs,  lilc.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
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musical  and  poetical  gifts,  to  the  prophetical  office.  Saul's 
messengers,  instead  of  dragging  back  the  fugitive,  were  seized 
Avitli  the  afflatus,  and  remained.  Again  he  sent  messengers, 
and  they  prophesied  also.  Then  he  went  liimself,  and  the 
spirit  of  God  came  ujyon  Mm  also.  And  he  also  stripped  off 
his  clothes  J  and  he  also  p)rop)hesied  hefore  Samuel,  and  lay  down 
naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.  Once  more  the  pro- 
verb passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
projphets  ? 
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1  Sam.  xx.-xxvi. 

Bold  to  bear  God's  heaviest  load, 
Dimly  guessing  at  the  road — 
Rocky  road,  and  scarce  ascended, 
Though  thy  foot  be  angel-tended. 

David  and  Jonathan. — Apparently  Saul  tried  to  seize  David 
at  Naioth,  for  he  Hed  from  thence  and  went  to  his  friend 
Jonathan.  Classical  literature  presents  many  instances  of 
romantic  friendships, — Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  others, — but  there  is  some- 
thing more  touching  in  the  dear  companionship  of  David  and 
Jonathan  than  even  Greece  ciin  show.  The  sold  of  Jonatlian 
was  knit  to  the  sold  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul.  The  two  were  drawn  together  at  the  very  first.  The 
passage,  it  is  true,  describing  their  first  exchange  of  vows  is 
wanting  in  the  Greek  version,  but  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  the  renewal  of  the  vow,  which  it  shares  with  the 
Hebrew.  Each  found  in  the  other  the  affection  he  found  not 
in  his  own  family.  !N"o  jealousy  of  the  future  eminence  of  a 
probable  rival  ever  entered  the  simple,  confiding  heart  of 
Jonathan.  To  be  David's  vizier  will  be  enough  for  him.  Tliou 
shall  he  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  he  next  to  thee.  By  the 
gift  of  his  royal  mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow, 
the  prince  on  their  very  first  interview  had  confirmed  the  com- 
pact which  was  to  bind  them  together  as  by  a  sacramental 
union. 

Growth  of  Saul's  Hatred  for  David. — At  a  mectinfr  of  the 
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two  friends  a  plan  was  concocted  to  discover  the  king's  real 
sentiments  towards  David.  The  sudden  attempt  on  his  life 
may  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  momentary  fit  of  madness,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  discover  if  the  king's  suspicion  and  jealousy 
were  more  than  a  temporary  mood.  As  Saul's  son-in-law  and 
armour-bearer,  David,  along  with  Jonathan  and  Abner,  dined 
daily  at  the  palace.  He  would  absent  himself  at  the  next  New 
Moon  Feast.  If  his  absence  was  noticed,  Jonathan  was  to 
observe  his  father's  behaviour.  The  result  showed  that  David's 
only  chance  of  life  lay  in  escape.  Although  up  to  this  time 
both  the  king  and  himself  had  thought  that  a  reunion  was 
possible,  it  now  aj^peared  that  the  madness  of  Saul  became 
constantly  more  settled  and  ferocious, — he  even  attempted  to 
kill  his  own  son, — and  David's  danger  proportionately  greater. 
The  tidings  of  it  were  conveyed  to  him  in  a  secret  interview 
arranged  between  Jonathan  and  himself  by  a  cairn,  well  known 
to  them  both.  There  the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet  only  once 
more ;  and  David  became  an  outlaw. 

David  induces  Ahimelech  to  receive  him. — His  refuge  in 
the  centre  of  prophetical  influence  had  been  discovered.  He 
therefore  turned  to  another  sanctuary.  A  little  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  commanding  a  view  of  that  as  yet  unconquered 
city,  as  we  learn  from  Isaiah's  description  of  the  march  of 
Sennacherib,  a  little  colony  of  priests  had  gathered  round  the 
Tabernacle  at  i^ob.  Ahimelech,  who  was  at  its  head,  some- 
what reluctantly  received  the  solitary  fugitive,  suspecting  that 
something  was  wrong  when  he  saw  him  unattended.  David, 
ever  ready  in  resource,  represented  that  he  was  on  a  secret  and 
urgent  mission,  and  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  his  men. 
The  latter  part  of  the  statement  was  no  doubt  true,  and 
friends  ready  to  share  his  fortunes  may  have  been  hidden  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Giving  of  the  Shewbread.^ — The  incident  that  followed, 
slight  as  it  might  seem  in  the  career  of  David,  led  to  terrible 
results,  and  was  fraught  with  a  momentous  lesson.  By  urgent 
entreaty  Ahimelech  was  persuaded  to  give  the  wanderer  five 
loaves  from  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath 
from  its  place  behind  the  priestly  oracle,  and  by  means  of  the 
oracle  to  give  him  counsel  for  his  future  guidance.  As  the 
loaves  and  sword  were  handed  to  David  out  of  the  sacred 
1  Stanley.  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  XXIT.  vol,  ii.  61,  62. 
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curtain,  liis  eve  rested  on  a  well-known  face  wliich  filled  him 
M'itli  dismay. 

Treachery  of  Doeg— Massacre  of  the  Priests  at  Nob. — It 
was  Doeg  the  Edomite,  keeper  of  Saul's  stables,  who  for  some 
ceremonial  reason  was  at  iS'ob.  He,  as  David  foresaAv,  carried 
the  tale  to  his  master,  and  there  followed  one  of  those  ruthless 
massacres  with  Avhich  the  history  of  the  age  abounds.  It  was 
Doeg  who  carried  out  the  vengeance  of  Saul,  for  his  Israelite 
followers  Avould  not  lift  a  hand  against  priests.  But  Doeg  the 
Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell  ujjon  the  priests,  and  he  slew  on  that 
day  fourscore  and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ep)hod. 
And  Noh,  tlte  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  icith  the  edge  of  the 
sicord,  both  men  and  icomen,  children  and  sucMings,  and  oxen 
and  asses  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

"  Jewish  teachers,  in  later  times,  imagined  that  the  hallowed 
hxives  had  become  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  hungry  fugitive. 
But  a  higher  than  Saul  or  David  selected  this  act  of  Ahimelech 
as  the  one  incident  in  David's  life  on  Avhich  to  bestow  His 
especial  commendation,  because  it  contained,  however  tremu- 
lously and  guardedly  expressed,  the  great  evangelical  truth, 
that  the  ceremonial  law  must  give  way  before  the  claims  of 
sufi'ering  humanity." 

Escape  of  Abiathar. — There  was  one  siu-vivor  of  the  massacre 
of  Nob,  Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimele(di,  who  fled  and  afterwards 
joined  David,  and  became  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  for  he 
brought  with  him  the  oracular  ephod,  l)y  means  of  Avhich  the 
fugitive  was  able  to  consult  Jehovah  as  to  the  success  of  his 
undertakiiigs. 

David  at  Gath — He  feigns  Madness. ^ — David  had  begun  his 
flight  southward,  and,  we  may  believe,  would  have  continued  it 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  had  he  not  feared  to  put 
his  family  in  peril.  He  accordingly  turned  Avestward,  and 
sought  an  asylum  among  Saul's  enemies,  the  Philistines.  Saul 
could  not  pursue  him  there,  but  he  had  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing he  could  pass  without  recognition.  Achish,  king  of  Gath, 
was  kindly  disposed ;  but  David  heard  the  courtiers  recalling 
his  victory  over  Goliath,  and  perceived  his  danger  in  Goliath's 
own  city.  As  a  modern  Arab  chief  escaped  from  the  governor 
of  Acre  by  pretending  to  be  a  mad  dervish,  so  David  now 
assumed  the  violent  gestures  that  marked  the  ecstasies  of  the 
prophetic  schools  :  scratching  or  beating  on  the  gates  of  tlie 
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city,  as  on  a  drum,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  The  plan  answered,  The  seeming  madman  was 
expelled  from  Gath  by  order  of  Achish.^ 

The  Cave  of  Adullam. — Shelter  among  friends  and  foes  alike 
denied  him,  David  had  to  make  a  hiding-place  for  himself.  He 
found  an  admirable  one  in  the  famous  cave  of  Adullam.  It  was 
in  the  Shei)helah,  the  strip  of  hilly  country  between  the  central 
range  of  Judah  and  the  maritime  plain,  David  must  have 
known  there  were  convenient  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  vale  of 
Elah,  for  he  had  fought  over  the  ground.  It  is  a  steep  hill 
whose  position  suits  what  we  are  told  of  David's  stronghold.^ 
Aid-el-ina  probably  keeps  alive  the  name  Adullam.  It  stands 
well  off  the  central  range,  and  is  very  defensible.  There  is 
water  in  the  valley,  and  near  the  top  some  large,  low  caves, 
partly  artificial.  The  traditional  Adullam  at  Khareitun,  five 
miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  is  perhaps  more  suitable,  from  its 
size,  but  our  narrative  does  not  say  that  the  band  that  now 
began  to  form  around  the  wanderer  all  found  shelter  there  in 
one  cave ;  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that  by  the 
time  David's  following  reached  that  number  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Moab.  Except  in  this  matter  of  size,  Aid-el-ma  answers  all 
requirements. 

David's  Band  of  Outlaws. — Here,  then,  was  formed  what 
was  for  long  a  notorious  band  of  freebooters,  afterwards  to  grow 
into  a  magnificent  royal  bodyguard.  Family  connections  began 
it — notably  David's  nephews,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  Abishai. 
But  there  were  many  others  glad  to  adopt  a  roving  and  pre- 
datory life.  And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  teas  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  -was  discontented ,  gathered 
tJiemselves  unto  him;  and  lie  hecame  a  captain  over  them:  and 
there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men.  K'ameless  out- 
laws most  of  these  ;  l)ut  the  name  of  one  has  come  down  to  us, 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite,  showing  that  the  conquered  Canaanite's 
helped  to  swell  the  numbers  of  David's  band. 

David  settles  his  Parents  in  Moab. — The  first  use  made  of 
this  accession  of  strength  brings  the  young  adventurer  before  us 
in  one  of  his  most  attractive  features.  He  escorted  his  father  and 
mother  to  Moab,  the  native  land  of  his  ancestress  Euth,  and 
persuaded  the  king  of  that  country  to  grant  them  an  asylum. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxii.  vol.  ii.  62. 

-  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geograjihy  nf  the  Ilohj  Land,  p.  229. 
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He  returns  to  Judah. — He  liimself  proposed  a  stay  at 
Mizpali,  a  stronghold  of  Moab,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
prophet  Gad, — where  and  how  the  two  met  we  are  not  told, — 
and  advised,  instead,  to  hide  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Then 
David  departed^  and  came  into  the  forest  of  Hareth. 

I^ow  that  his  parents  were  safe  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  return  of  David  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
where  his  knowledge  of  the  locality  would  ensure  him  many  a 
secure  hiding-place  from  his  pursuer.  And  if  he  was  to  be 
king,  it  was  politically  important  that  he  should  make  himself 
a  name  in  Judah. 

Relief  of  Keilah. — An  opportunity  soon  offered.  They  told 
David,  saying,  Behold  the  Philistines  are  fighting  against  Keilah  ; 
and  they  rob  the  threshing-floors.  Keilah  was  a  town  of  Judah, 
now  Kela,  in  the  Wady  el-Sur,  a  continuation  of  the  vale  of 
Elali,  making,  with  it,  a  great  trench  between  the  Shephelah 
and  Judah.  It  lay  conveniently  open  to  Philistine  attack. 
The  forest  of  Hareth,  where  David  lurked  with  his  band  of 
freebooters,  lay  to  the  north-east.  The  fears  of  the  band  at 
the  notion  of  leaving  their  retreat  were  overcome  by  the  oracle, 
and  Keilah  was  relieved. 

Saul  pursues  David. — Saul,  hearing  that  David  had  taken 
possession  of  a  walled  town,  thought  he  had  him  in  a  trap.  But 
David  hurriedly  left  Keilah,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  Shephelah, 
for  the  wild  country  on  the  other  side  of  Judah.  He  was  now 
at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men.  A  powerful  detachment  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  his  nephew  Amasa,  had  joined  him 
in  Moab,  and  a  little  l>ody  of  Gaditc  mountaineers  had  followed 
him  thence,  swimming  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  overtake  him 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8-18). 

David  at  Ziph. — An  hour's  ride  from  Hebron  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  brings  the  traveller  to  a  broad  plateau,  partly 
fertile  and  cultivated,  partly  bare,  with  limestone  eminences, 
honeycombed  by  caves,  breaking  its  surface.  This  was  the 
district  to  which  the  outlaw  now  retreated.  Ziph,  Carmel, 
Maon,  are  to  be  found  on  it  still,  as  Zif,  Kurmul,  Ma'an.  To 
the  east,  Jeshimon,  "  the  Wilderness,"  a  region  of  wild  irreclaim- 
able desolation,  "sinks  in  huge  sun-smitten  steeps  to  the  Dead 
Sea." 

Narrow  Escapes  of  David. — Under  the  shade  of  the  forest  of 
Ziph,  Jonathan  visited  David,  the  last  meeting  of  the  two  friends. 
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Saul  had  probably  pressed  Jonathan  into  the  pursuit,  which  now 
became  iniusually  hot.  Once,  perhaps  twice,  tlic  Ziphites  be- 
trayed the  fugitive's  retreat,  and  Saul  hunted  him  out  of  it,  like 
a  partridge,  or  like  one  flea.  On  two,  if  not  on  three,  occasions, 
the  pursuer  and  pursued  caught  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  first 
of  these  escapes  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in  the  name 
Sela-hauimaJiIeJiofh,  "  Clitf  of  Divisions,  or  Slips,"  l^ecause 
David  had  slipped  away  from  the  very  grasp  of  his  enemy. 

David  spares  Saul. — On  another  occasion,  when  Saul  had 
forced  his  enemy  to  take  refuge  in  a  cave,  En-Gedi,  on 
a  precipice  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  the  king  was  for  a 
time  in  David's  power,  but  he  magnanimously  let  him  go,  as 
he  did  on  yet  another  occasion,  stealing  from  the  sleej^ing  camp 
the  spear  and  pitcher  of  water  placed  at  the  monarch's  head, 
as  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  sheik  when  he  takes  his  rest. 

Partial  Eeconciliation  with  David. — The  generosity  shown 
by  David  on  these  occasions  had  its  effect  on  Saul.  He  recog- 
nised at  once  the  uselessness  and  the  impiety  of  his  persecution 
of  the  man  chosen  by  God  to  succeed  him.  Then  said  Said,  I 
have  sinned :  return,  my  son  David,  for  I  ivill  no  more  do  thee 
harm,  because  my  soul  teas  precious  in  thine  eyes  this  day :  behold, 
I  have  played  tlie  fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly.  .  .  .  So  David 
ivent  his  ivay,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place.  There  was  to  be 
at  least  a  truce  for  a  time. 

The  Story  of  Nabal. — The  Carmel-Maon  plateau  is  the  scene 
of  the  incident  of  JN'abal.  David  had  only  two  modes  of  sup- 
porting his  band  :  by  brigandage,  or  by  levying  blackmail  like  an 
ancient  Highland  chief,  or  like  the  modern  Bedawin,  who  thinks 
that  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  what  he  does  not  steal,  and  who 
looks  upon  himself  as  the  protector  of  those  he  does  not  plunder. 
Nabal  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  grateful  that  not  one  of 
his  sheep  w^as  missing,  for  to  have  refrained  from  supplying 
their  wants  at  his  expense  was,  on  the  part  of  half-starved 
neighbours,  very  meritorious.  He  would  have  paid  dearly  for 
his  churlish  clinging  to  his  rights  had  not  his  wife  Abigail  taken 
the  matter  in  hand.  On  her  husband's  death  she  became  wife 
to  David,  who  married  another  woman  of  those  parts  also, 
Ahinoam.  Michal  had  not  followed  David  in  his  exile ;  and  as 
a  woman,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days,  should  never 
remain  without  a  husband,  her  father  had  given  her  to  one  of 
his  officers. 
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LXI.  DEATH  OF  SAUL  AXD  JOXATHAN 

1  Sam.  xxvii.-2  Sam.  i. 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
Let  there  be  no  dew  nor  rain  upon  you,  neither  fields  of  offerings ; 
For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  east  away  : 
Tlie  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  with  oil, 
From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty. 
The  bow  of  Jonatlian  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 
They  were  stronger  than  lions. 
Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 
Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  delicately, 
Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ! 
Jonathan  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places. 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  : 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me, 
Thy  love  to   me  was  wonderful, 
Passing  the  love  of  women. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 
And  the  weapons  of  Avar  perished  ! 

David  joins  the  Philistines. — The  Philistines  had  not  been 
inactive  wliile  Saul  was  cliasing  David.  More  than  once  he 
liad  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  in  order  to  check 
their  inroads.  What  we  wonder  is,  that  David,  after  the 
friendly  parting  with  his  king,  did  not  soHcit  a  complete 
reconciliation,  and  return  to  his  allegiance  and  ofifer  his 
services,  and  those  of  his  warlike  band,  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  This  would  have  been  the  patriotic  course. 
Instead,  he  adopted  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify,  very 
dilhcult  to  extenuate.  He  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  wlio  welcomed  him  warmly,  seeing  in 
him  now  a  possible  ally  against  Saul. 

David  at  Ziklag. — He  however  had  the  prudence  to  allot 
him  for  his  supi)ort  a  town  far  down  on  the  frontier,  Ziklag, 
which  thus  became  an  appanage  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah, 
as  our  narrative  notices,  thus  incidcaitally  showing  that  it  was 
composed    after    the   separation  of   the  two    kingdoms.       The 
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increasing  importance  of  the  outlaw  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  of  Eenjamite  archers  and  sHngers,  twenty-three  of 
whom  are  specially  named  (1  Chron.  xii.  1-7,  20-22),  joined  him 
from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival.  Day  hy  day  there  came  to 
David  to  lielp  him,  nnfil  it  iva^  a  < treat  host,  like  the  liost  of 
God. 

David's  Treachery  to  Achish. — But  he  could  only  maintain 
the  confidence  which  Achish  reposed  in  him  by  treachery  to 
his  protector.  He  sent  out  expeditions  which  pillaged  and 
massacred  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  especially 
the  Amalekites.  These  tribes  were  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  therefore,  to  prevent  news  of  them  reaching  Gath,  he 
took  the  precaution  of  killing  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
brought  back,  in  the  way  of  booty,  no  prisoners — nothing  but  the 
flocks  and  apparel.  And  when  Achish  asked.  Whither  have  ye 
made  a  raid  to-day  ?  he  replied  :  Against  the  Negeh  of  Judah, 
or  against  the  Negeh  of  the  Jeralnne elites,  and  against  the 
Negeh  of  the  Kenites,  tribes  which  were  friendly  to  Judah.^ 
"  Achish  was  delighted,  for  he  shared  the  booty,  and  said  to 
himself  that  by  such  exploits  David  was  rendering  himself 
odious  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  this  would  bind  him  to 
his  service  for  ever." 

Philistine  Campaign  against  Central  Palestine  —  David's 
Dilemma. — It  did  last  a  year  and  four  months,  but  then  David 
found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  The  Philistines 
had  been  gathering  their  strength  for  a  determined  effort  to 
re-establish  that  hold  in  Central  Palestine  from  which  they  had 
been  shaken  by  Saul.  Achish  naturally  called  for  David's 
services  in  this  expedition.  He  gave  an  ambiguous  reply. 
Therefore  thou  shalt  Inioio  ichat  thy  servant  can  do.  The 
Philistine  was,  however,  satisfied,  and  promised  to  make  his 
ally  captain  of  his  bodyguard.  Therefore  loill  I  make  thee 
keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever.  But  he  was  extricated  from  this 
dilemma  by  the  suspicion  of  the  other  Philistine  princes. 
David's  contingent  marched  as  a  rearguard  to  the  Philistine 
army  from  the  mustering-place,  Aphek, — possibly  a  district, 
but  in  any  case  a  locality  difficult  of  identification, — into  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  When  the  officers  of  Achish  represented 
how  much  it  was  to  be  feared  that  David  would  turn  round 
upon  them  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his 
1  Renaii,  Histonj  of  the  People  of  Israel,  l»k.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 
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old  master  at  the  expense  of  his  new  allies,  David  was  sent 
away,  and  in  three  days  was  back  at  Ziklag. 

Ziklag  destroyed  by  Amalek. — A  terrible  surprise  awaited 
him.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  the  Amalekites  had 
invaded  the  Xegeb,  pillaging  equally  the  Judahites,  the 
Calebites,  and  the  Philistines.  They  had  seized  upon  Ziklag 
and  burned  it.  The  women  and  all  that  was  there,  including 
David's  two  wives,  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Great  was  the 
desolation.  The  people  had  lost  their  children.  There  were 
symptoms  of  an  outbreak  against  David,  and  even  of  stoning 
him.  He  resolved,  after  consulting  the  oracle,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  marauders. 

David's  Vengeance. — The  expedition  was  eminently  success- 
ful. The  Amalekites,  tracked  by  the  help  of  an  Egyptian 
slave,  whom  his  master  had  left  to  die  of  hunger,  were  taken 
unawares,  and  nearly  all  killed.  Everything  was  recovered, 
and  an  immense  booty  captured  besides.  David  made  an 
arrangement  on  this  occasion,  which  became  a  settled  custom, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  plunder  should  go  to  those  who  fought, 
one-third  to  those  detached  to  guard  the  baggage.  His  own 
great  share  enabled  him  to  conciliate  a  number  of  influential 
people  of  Judah  by  lavish  gifts. 

Two  days  after  the  return  to  Ziklag,  a  runner  came  from  the 
camp  of  Saul  to  announce  the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Gilboa,  and 
the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Movements  of  the  Philistines. — This  is  what  had  happened. 
The  Philistines  had  arranged  to  make  a  desperate  struggle  to 
regain  their  ascendency  over  Israel.  Apparently  their  plan  was 
to  subjugate  all  the  low  country,  and  so  confine  Israel  to  the 
hills ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  might  secure  their  caravan 
route  to  Damascus  and  the  East.  In  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
too,  their  chariots  could  manoeuvre  freely.  They  had  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  called  the  hill  of 
Moreh,  by  the  town  of  Shunem.^ 

Desperate  Situation  of  Saul.  —  Saul  with  Jonathan 
mustered  what  forces  they  could  when  even  Manassites  and 
Benjamites  were  going  over  to  David,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  Mount  Gilboa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  of 
Jezreel.  ]>ut  though  his  position  was  strong,  Saul's  heart  was 
not  strong.  When  he  saw,  across  the  valley,  the  host  of  the 
1  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geogrojj}/]/  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  400. 
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Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly. 
He  seems  to  have  realised  his  desperate  situation  all  at  once. 
And  at  this  crisis  all  supports  failed  him.  Samuel  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  prophet-voice  to  inspire  him  with  courage. 
And  7vhen  he  inquired  of  Jehovah,  Jehovah  answered  him  not, 
neither  hij  dreams,  nor  hy  Urim,  nor  hy  prophets.  All  the 
oracles  to  which  he  had  formerly  trusted  were  dumb.  And  his 
old  audacity  had  deserted  him.  He  could  no  longer  in  an 
emergency  act  with  decision.  Left  alone  to  himself,  he  could 
find  the  needed  energy  neither  in  himself,  nor  in  religious  zeal, 
which,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when  it  has  swerved 
from  the  moral  principle  which  alone  can  guide  it,  turned 
into  a  wild  and  desperate  superstition* 

Saul  and  the  Witcli  of  Endor. — Hearing  that  there  was  at 
Endor,  some  twelve  miles  away,  a  witch,  a  solitary  survivor  of 
the  decree  of  banishment  he  had  himself  made  against  those 
who  had  practised  magic,  Saul  determined  to  consult  her. 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos  Acheronta  movebo. 

It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  understand  this  incident.  Magic  is 
at  home  in  the  East;  and  ventriloquism,  which  the  language 
of  the  narrative — at  least  as  understood  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lators— implies  to  have  been  a  practice  of  this  woman,  may 
have  had  its  part.  All  that  we  know  is  that  Saul  thought 
he  saw  and  heard  Samuel,  and  that  the  figure  he  saw  and 
heard  told  him  the  worst. 

Battle  of  Mount  Gilboa — Death  of  Saul. — But  he  who  had 
begun  as  a  hero  could  die  as  a  brave  man.  Saul  could  fight,  if 
he  could  not  resolve.  The  Philistines,  to  give  play  to  their 
cavalry  and  chariots,  appear  to  have  made  a  circuit  round 
Jezreel,  and  to  have  delivered  their  attack  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Gilboa.  The  north  was  too  precipitous  for  cavalry. 
^  "  The  details  of  the  fight  are  but  seen  in  broken  snatches,  as  in 
the  short  scenes  of  a  battle  acted  on  a  stage.  But  amid  the 
shower  of  arrows  from  the  Philistine  archers,  or  pressed  hard 
on  the  mountain  slope  by  their  charioteers,  the  figure  of  the 
king  emerges  from  the  darkness.  His  three  sons  have  fallen 
before  him.  His  armour-bearer  lies  dead  beside  him.  But  on  his 
•own  head  is  the  royal  crown,  and  on  his  arm  the  royal  bracelet." 
The  shield  has  fallen  from  his  arm  and  lies  in  the  dust,  never 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  30. 
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again  to  be  polislicd  witli  oil  for  the  light.  The  huge  spear  i^ 
still  in  his  hand.  He  is  leaning  heavily  upon  it.  He  has 
received  a  fierce  wound,  but  he  is  not  yet  dead.  Never  must 
the  anointed  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised,  to 
be  insulted  and  abused.     Saul  falls  on  his  own  sword; 

Character  of  Saul. — It  is  very  significant  that  Saul  fell 
finally  by  his  own  hand,  for,  ever  since  his  star  began  to 
decline,  it  was  his  fate  to  consume  his  own  energies  through 
suspicion  and  blind  passion,  and  in  his  delusion  to  plot  his 
own  ruin.i  That  a  hero  died  on  Gilboa  we  can  no  more  doubt 
than  did  David,  when  he  tuned  his  harp  to  his  noble  dirge. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  called  to  do  great  things.  A  nature 
richly  gifted,  quick  to  decide,  firm  of  hand,  bold  in  venture, 
valiant  in  battle,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  greatness  of  Israel, 
and  devoutly  attached  to  Jehovah,  he  stopped  suddenly  short 
in  his  career,  paralysed  by  a  mysterious  power.  He  all  at 
once  showed  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him, 
without  our  being  able  to  say  wherein  exactly  his  weakness  or 
his  fault  lay. 

Perhaps,  with  all  his  patriotic  zeal,  Saul  was  deficient  in  the 
deeper  understanding  of  Israel's  peculiar  religious  character  and 
mission.  Hence  the  estrangement  between  liim  and  Samuel, 
whose  prophetic  spirit  was  so  quick  to  see  the  nation's  true 
destiny. 

And  we  perceive  that  with  all  his  noble  gifts,  and  all  that 
enthusiasm  which  at  times  amounted  to  prophetic^  ecstasy, 
there  were  associated  in  Saul,  even  in  happier  days,  a  blind  zeal, 
a  wild  fanaticism,  and  a  dangerous  superstition.  His  tempera- 
ment— now  sanguine,  now  moody — was  precisely  tliat  which  is 
apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  melancholy.  The  infatuated  man  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper  in  mental  gloom,  and  ends  the  tragedy  of  his 
life  with  his  own  hand. 

1  Kittel,  Hidory  of  the  Hcbrcics,  hk.  ii.  cli.  ii. 
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LXIL  DAVID  KING  AT  HEBRON. 

2  Sam.  i.-iv.  ;  1  CiiiiON.  iii.  1-1-xi.  1-4. 

Some  arc  born  kings, 
Made  up  of  three  parts  tire  ;  so  full  of  heaven 
It  sparkles  at  their  eyes  ;  inferior  souls 
Know  them  as  soon  as  seen,  by  sure  instinct, 
To  be  their  lords,  and  naturally  Avorship 
The  secret  God  within  them. 

Chronology  and  Contemporary  History.  —  Saul's  death 
happened  about  1050  B.C.  We  know  little  of  tlic  rest  of  the 
world  at  that  date.  According  to  mythical  chronology,  the 
Dorian  occupation  of  the  Peloponnese  had  taken  place,  and 
Codrus,  the  last  legendary  king  of  Athens,  was  still  alive.  The 
maritime  prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  had  begun.  The  famed 
Assyrian  conqueror,  Tiglath-pileser  i.,  had  reigned  and  gone. 
In  Egypt  the  twenty-first  dynasty  was  ruling. 

David  and  the  Authorship  of  the  Psalms. — The  manner  in 
Avhich  David  received  the  news  of  his  rival's  death  shows  him 
in  one  of  his  most  attractive  aspects.  Fifty  years  ago  the  only 
difficulty  in  painting  the  character  of  David  lay  in  its  com- 
plexity. The  picture  of  him  given  in  the  historical  books 
could  be  corrected  and  improved  from  the  Psalms,  many  of 
which  at  least  were  then  universally  believed  to  be  from  liis 
pen.  Now  this  is  impossible.  In  spite  of  extreme  criticism, 
we  may  still  see  his  hand  in  some  of  those  inspired  hymns ; 
and  pious  souls,  delighting  in  their  sentiments  of  resignation  and 
trust,  will  still  fancy  themselves  in  communion  with  him.  But 
too  great  doubt  has  arisen  to  make  it  lawful  to  use  them  for 
historical  purposes.  We  can  no  longer  measure  the  depth  of 
his  penitence  by  Psalm  li.,  nor  the  fervour  and  purity  of  his 
religious  aspirations  by  Psalm  Ixiii.  We  are  thrown  back  on 
the  history  proper,  and  some  are  inclined  to  place  its  subject  on 
a  far  lower  pinnacle  than  he  once  held.  They  would  make  the 
outlaw  no  better  than  a  bandit,  the  monarch  no  better  than  an 
Oriental  despot  of  the  common  type  :  crafty,  cruel,  vindictive, 
religious  as  religion  then  went,  loyal  to  Jehovah,  because 
successful  through  His  help.  In  such  an  estimate  the  lamenta- 
tion over  Saul  was  only  a  theatrical  display  of  grief. 

His  Lament  for  Saul  sincere. — The  answer  is,  that  it  does 
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not  read  like  tins.  There  is  the  ring  of  genuine  sorrow  in 
every  word  of  the  noble  Song  of  the  Bow,  and  the  indignation 
which  doomed  the  Amalekite  for  daring  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed,  as  he  pretended  to  have  done,  was  never 
assumed. 

The  wretch  had  quite  mistaken  the  character  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  fabricated  the  fatal  tale.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  anecdotes  that  tell  of  David's  magnanimity  in  sparing 
Saul's  life  when  he  had  him  in  his  power ;  and  to  suspect  him 
of  a  pretence  of  sorrow  on  this  occasion,  when  the  whole  tone 
of  the  narrative  is  against  such  a  suspicion,  is  to  do  cruel 
injustice  to  documents  which,  even  if  they  love  to  glorify 
David,  do  not  hesitate  to  paint  his  crimes  in  the  blackest 
colours. 

David  received  as  King  by  Judah. — Much  of  the  outlaw 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  and  to  that 
city,  not  without  Divine  direction,  David  now  determined  to 
go.  It  was  as  yet  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  his  own  tribe,  and  he  had  taken  'care  to  make 
many  friends  around  it,  and  at  this  very  moment  was 
able  to  win  over  the  tribal  chiefs  by  presents  from  the  Amale- 
kite spoil  (see  above,  p.  220).  His  appearance  there  with  his  six 
hundred  followers  and  his  two  Avives  would  not  be  unexpected. 
Prophetic  voices  had  already  proclaimed  his  royalty.  His 
tribesmen  generally  looked  to  him  as  leader,  and  now  came  to 
offer  him  the  crown.  They  anointed  him  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah.  There  was  no  fear  of  opposition  to  this  step  from 
the  Philistines.  David  was  still  a  vassal  of  Achish,  and  it 
would  suit  Philistine  plans  to  have  in  Judah  a  rival  and  enemy 
of  the  house  of  Saul ;  for,  as  shown  by  their  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Samson,  this  tribe  had  always  Philistine  leanings. 

The  tendency  in  Palestine  was  always  more  to  two  rival 
nations  than  to  one.  The  relations  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  tribes  had  never  from  the  first  been  cordial. 
But  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  note  the  rise  of  the  distinction 
between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  eighty  years  afterwards 
became  a  settled  political  arrangement. 

Ishbosheth  proclaimed  King  by  Abner. — It  was  nearly 
anticipated  now.  Besides  Jonathan  and  his  two  brothers  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  Saul  had  a  fourth  son,  called  Esh-Baal, 
man  of  Baal ^  i.e.  probably,  in  the  feeling  of  the  time,  man  of 
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Jehovah,  afterwards  changed,  according  to  the  Hebrew  custom 
of  treating  historical  names  formed  with  Baal,  to  Ishbosheth, 
man  of  shame.  Abner,  Saul's  great  captain,  fixed  on  him  as 
rightful  successor  ;  and  having,  it  would  seem,  passed  the  Jordan 
with  the  remains  of  the  defeated  Israelite  army,  he  proclaimed 
him  at  ]\Iahanaim.  The  need  of  abandoning  the  royal  residence 
of  Gibeah,  and  of  retreating  across  the  Jordan,  shows  that  the 
Philistines  had  lost  no  time  in  imj^roving  their  victory.  Indeed, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  tJie  men  of  Israel  that  tcere  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they  that  ivere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan,  forsook  the  cities,  and  the  Philistiiies  came  and  dwelt 
in  them.  This  would  refer  to  cities  in  the  Jordan  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  including  Beth-shean.  It  was  a  bad 
choice  that  Abner  had  made,  for  Ishbosheth  proved  but  a 
puppet  in  his  hands.  But  that  may  have  been  what  he  wanted. 
Ostensibly,  the  royal  power  was  continued  in  the  house  of  the 
Benjamite  hero,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  favour  for 
David  outside  his  own  tribe. 

Burial  of  Saul  and  his  Sons. — He  was  not,  however,  the  man  to 
lose  an  opportunity  of  winning  sympathy  for  himself  in  his  rival's 
domain.  The  Philistines  had  made  a  trophy  of  Saul's  armour 
in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth,  but  his  body  and  those  of  his 
sons  they  had  fastened  on  the  walls  of  Beth-shean.  But  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  Saul's  rescue  of  their  city, 
went  all  night,  and  took  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and  buried  the 
ashes  under  the  tamarisk  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days. 

David's  Message  to  Jabesh-gilead. — As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this 
noble  exploit,  David  hastened  to  send  a  message  of  congratulation 
to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  at  the  same  time  adroitly 
reminded  them  that  their  obligations  to  the  house  of  Saul  were 
at  an  end,  and  might  be  transferred  to  himself.  Noiv  therefore 
let  your  hands  he  strong,  and  he  ye  valiant :  for  Saul  your  lord 
is  dead,  and  also  the  house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me  king  over 
them. 

But  if  it  was  intended  to  win  over  any  of  the  Xorth  to 
David,  the  embassy  was  not  successful.  Abner  marched  into 
Benjamin,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Gibeon,  probably  because 
there  was  some  fear  of  disaffection  to  Ishbosheth  there.  Saul, 
it  appears,  in  a  fit  of  zeal  had  tried  to  exterminate  the  Amorites, 
whose  fathers  Joshua  had  allowed  to  inhabit  it, 

15 
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Joab  defeats  Abner — Death  of  Asahel. — But  David  had  a 
force  ill  the  neighbourhood  under  Joab,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zeruiah.  We  shall  hear  much  of  this  great  captain.  The  two 
armies  faced  one  another  near  a  reservoir,  still  to  be  seen. 
Both  generals  would  have  liked  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  day 
by  a  duel  between  picked  men  from  each  side  ;  but  the  combat 
did  not  turn  out  as  expected.  Each  of  the  twelve  on  either 
side  killed  his  man,  and  a  general  battle  then  took  place,  which 
ended  in  favour  of  David.  Abner  was  so  hotly  pursued  by 
Asahel,  Joab's  youngest  brother,  that  in  self-defence  he  struck 
back  at  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his  spear,  spiked  for  sticking 
in  the  ground,  and  most  reluctantly  killed  him.  Joab  and 
Abishai,  the  other  brother,  jiursued  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  Benjamites  rallied  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
negotiations  were  opened.  The  men  of  Abner  succeeded  in 
recrossing  the  Jordan  and  reaching  Mahanaim.  Joab  and  his 
force  marched  all  night,  and  came  to  Hebron.  Asahel  was 
buried  in  the  family  tomb  at  Bethlehem. 

Abner  negotiates  with  David — Murder  of  Abner. — This 
war  of  skirmishes  between  the  two  kingdoms  continued  a 
long  time.  But  David  loaxed  stronger  arid  stronger,  and  the 
house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  wealier.  Presently  a  harem 
quarrel  sowed  dissension  between  Ishbosheth  and  Aimer.  The 
king  accused  his  minister  of  wanting  to  marry  Rizpah,  who  had 
been  in  Saul's  harem.  Abner  at  once  began  to  make  overtures 
to  David.  David  insisted,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  his 
former  wife,  Michal,  should  be  restored  to  him  ;  and  sent  a 
formal  demand  to  Ishbosheth  to  that  effect.  The  weak 
semblance  of  a  monarch  could  only  yield,  and  David  appeared 
once  more  in  the  light  of  Saul's  son-in-law.  Abner,  with  twenty 
men,  brought  the  princess  to  Hebron,  and  was  there  murdered 
by  Joab,  who  was  pledged  by  Hebrew- Arab  ideas  to  avenge 
Asahel. 

Burial  of  Abner.  —Joab  got  rid  of  a  rival,  and  David  lost  a 
friend.  He  tried  to  make  it  universally  felt  that  he  had  no 
responsibility  for  Abner's  death.  Indeed,  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  He  imprecated  a  dreadful  curse  on  Joab,  and 
complained  privately  to  some  friends  of  his  inability  to  check 
the  amljition  and  pride  of  his  p(jwerfiil  nephews.  He  ordered 
a  public  funeral  for  the  fallen  hero,  himself  followed  the  bier, 
and  composed  an  elegy,  ])art  of  which  has  survived. 
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Should  Ahner  die  as  a  fool  diefh  ? 

Thy  hands  were  not  hound  nor  thy  feet  put  in  fetters. 

As  a  man  falleth  before  the  cliildren  of  iniquity^  so  didst  thou 
fall.  * 

Abner,  till  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Ishbosheth,  had 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Northern  opposition  to  David. 
But  once  become  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Saul,  it 
was  his  interest  to  carry  out  his  designs  in  favour  of  David  to 
their  completion.  David  had  only  to  accept  the  fruits  of  a 
conspiracy  which  did  not  originate  with  himself.  He  had 
therefore  real  reason  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Abner. 

Death  of  Ishbosheth — David  executes  his  Murderers. — Jkit 
the  disaffection  of  the  one  support  of  Islibosheth's  throne  had 
already  done  its  work.  Perhaps,  in  the  understanding  come  to 
between  Abner  and  his  associates,  the  fate  of  the  weak  monarch 
had  been  involved.  At  all  events,  he  was  soon  put  out  of  the 
way  by  assassination.  Two  Benjamites  of  Beeroth,  Rechab  and 
Baanah,  entered  his  house  at  Mahanaim  in  the  siesta-hour. 
The  woman  sifting  wheat  at  the  door  had  fallen  asleep  over  her 
task.  The  ill-fated  king  was  asleep  on  his  bed.  The  assassins 
carried  his  head  to  Hebron,  and  were  received  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Amalekite  after  Gilboa.  And  David  commajided 
his  young  men,  and  they  slew  them,  and  cut  off  their  hands  and 
their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  beside  the  pool  in  Hebron.  But 
tJtey  took  the  head  of  IsJtboshetJt,  and  buried  it  in  the  grave  of 
Abner  in  Hebron. 

David  sole  Aspirant  to  the  Throne. — But  the  last  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  David's  rule  over  all  Israel  was  now  removed. 
The  last  of  Saul's  sons  Avas  dead,  and  all  save  Jonathan  had 
died  without  male  offspring.  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth,  was 
oidy  about  twelve  years  old  and  was  lame,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  thought  of  his  succeeding  to  the  throne.  There 
still  remained  of  Saul's  posterity  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah,  but 
these  were  also  still  young.  If  in  a  king  North  as  well  as  South 
Palestine  wanted  a  man  to  ward  off  the  Philistine  attacks,  all 
eyes  would  naturally  turn  to  Hebron.  Besides,  was  not  he  who 
now  reigned  there  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ? 
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LXIII.  DAVID,  KI^^G  OF  ISRAEL 

2  Sam.  v.-vii.,  viii.  15-18  ;  1  Curon.  xi.  1-9,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi. 

He  chose  David  also  His  servant, 

And  took  him  from  the  slieepfolds  ; 

From  following  the  ewes  that  give  suck  He  brought  him. 

To  feed  Jacob  His  people,  and  Israel  His  inheritance. 

So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart  ; 

And  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands. 

The  second  Anointing  of  David. — On  the  death  of  Ishbosheth 
the  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  David,  was  at  last  vacant,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  deputation  representing  all  the  tribes  came  to  Hebron,  claiming 
the  king  of  Judah  as  their  hone  and  their  flesh.  Eut  besides 
this  tie  of  relationship,  two  other  reasons  were  given  for 
their  action:  the  proved  capacity  of  David  as  a  military 
leader,  and  the  fact  of  the  Divine  choice.  A  solemn 
league  was  made,  but  we  do  not  know  its  terms.  In  virtue  of 
the  extended  sovereignty,  the  monarch  was  anointed  anew. 
David  was  now  thirty  years  old.  His  reign  at  Hebron  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  a  half. 

Action  of  the  Philistines. — And  when  the  Philistines  heard 
that  they  had  anointed  David  Ung  over  Israel,  all  the  Philistines 
went  up  to  seek  David  ;  and  David  heard  of  it,  and  loeid  doivn  to 
the  hold. 

This  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  was  just 
what  we  should  expect.  With  a  vassal  of  their  own  reigning 
at  Hebron,  they  easily  preserved  their  predominance  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  Western  Palestine.  But  with  a 
redoubted  warrior,  accepted  king  of  all  Israel,  the  situation  was 
changed.  They  struck  quickly,  and  apparently  struck  hard. 
The  hold  into  which  David  retreated  Avas  probably  his  old 
refuge,  Adullani  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13). 

Battle  of  Baal-Perazim.— There  he  waited,  like  Alfred  at 
Athelney,  till  his  powers  Avere  ready  and  his  time  was  come. 
Then,  in  a  valley  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  the  valley 
of  Rephaim  (giants),  he  attacked  the  Philistines  in  their  camp, 
and  routed  them.  It  was  time,  for  Bethlehem  was  in  their 
hands,  and  Hebron  was  threatened.  This  battle  of  Baal-Perazim 
(master  of  breaches)  left  abiding  recollections.  Isaiah  refers  to 
it  (xxviii.  21). 
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But  the  enemy  returned  to  their  old  camp.  On  this  occasion 
David  was  directed  by  a  Divine  oracle  to  make  a  circuit,  and 
fall  on  their  rear.  He  was  to  wait  for  the  sound  of  marching  in 
the  mulberry  trees,  and  then  to  make  his  attack.  It  was 
completely  successful. 

Final  Campaign  against  the  Philistines. — There  must  have 
been  much  more  fighting  before  these  obstinate  foes  were  reduced 
to  the  submissive,  or  friendly,  position  in  which  we  presently 
find  them.  In  fact  we  read  of  a  muster  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  their  employment  (vi.  1).  It  is  strange 
that  the  narratives  which  have  been  so  copious  and  explicit  on 
the  quarrel  of  Saul  and  David,  become  meagre  in  the 
extreme  as  to  the  Philistine  conquest.  AVe  have,  it  is  true, 
some  fragments  of  what  may  have  been  a  detailed  account  of 
David's  wars,  in  which  are  related  the  daring  exploits  of  his 
foremost  warriors.  There  we  read  how  three  mighty  men  brake 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  ivater  out  of  the 
well  of  BetJdehem,  of  which  David  had  longed  to  drink.  But  he 
ivould  not  drink  thereof ,  but  poured  it  out  unto  Jehovah.  And 
he  said,  Be  it  far  from  me,  0  Jehovah,  that  I  should  do  this  : 
shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

There,  too,  we  read  of  giants  killed,  Saph  by  Sibbecai  the 
Hushathite,  and  Goliath  the  Gittite  (or  his  brother)  by  Elhanan 
the  Bethlehemite,  and  the  monster  with  six  fingers  and  six  toes 
who  was  slain  by  David's  nephew,  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18). 

These  adventures  and  others  may  have  occurred  in  battles 
fought  under  the  very  walls  of  Gath,  in  a  campaign  which  the 
history  sums  up  in  the  sentence :  And  after  this  it  came  to  pass, 
that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and  subdued  them  :  and  David 
took  the  bridle  of  the  mother  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  viii.  1). 

After  this  the  Philistines,  giving  up  the  hope  of  prevailing 
by  force  against  David,  appear,  like  the  Canaanites  of  an  earlier 
date,  to  have  set  themselves  more  and  more  to  come  to  terms  with 
Israel  as  neighbours,  and  live  in  peace  and  friendliness.^ 

David  had  now  given  Israel  freedom.     He  must  also  give  it 

a  sense  of  unity.     For  this  a  national  centre  was  required,  round 

which  the  life  of  the  people,  political  as  well  as  religious,  might 

gather.       Saul    had    neglected   to   give   the   nation   a    capital. 

1  Kittel,  History  of  the  Hebrews,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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David  was  wiser.  Hebron  was  too  far  south.  Moreover,  a 
place  was  wanted  not  exclusively  identified  with  Judah,  and 
yet  connected  with  it. 

Siege  of  the  Fortress  of  Jehus. — The  Amorite  stronghold 
Jehus,  just  on  the  border  of  Benjamin,  met  the  requirements  of 
the  case  as  no  other  place  in  Israel  did.  It  had  never  been 
captured.  Its  inhabitants  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and, 
when  David  assaulted  it,  dared  him  to  take  it  even  when 
defended  only  by  tlie  lame  and  blind  of  the  place.  Indeed,  its 
military  position  Avas  as  advantageous  as  its  political.  It  stood 
on  a  rocky  plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines. 
Herodotus  compares  Jerusalem  to  Sardis.  Like  Sardis,  it  was 
apparently  taken  through  too  great  confidence  in  its  natural 
defences.  The  accounts  we  have  of  tlie  siege  are  too  confused 
and  too  brief  to  show  us  any  details,  but  Joab  appears  to  have 
scaled  the  rocks,  and  won  himself  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  by  his  first  setting  foot  on  the  walls.  The  origin  of  a 
Jerusalem  proverb,  TJie  Ijlind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into 
the  liouse,  was  referred  to  this  event,  but  its  meaning  is  obscure. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Zion. — The  Jebusite  fortress-city  was  com- 
posed of  the  fortress  of  Zion,  which  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  eastern  eminence,  where  the  mosque  of  el-Aksa  now  stands, 
and  of  a  lower  town  (Ophel),  which  extends  down  to  the  well 
which  was  called  Gihon.^  David  rebuilt  the  upper  town  of 
Zion,  the  citadel  of  Millo,  and  all  the  neighbouring  quarters. 
This  became  known  as  The  City  of  David.  And  here  began 
the  developments,  political  and  religious,  which  made  David's 
reign  the  ideal  to  which  all  after  ages  of  Israel  looked  back. 
Tyrian  architects  Ijuilt  him  a  palace  there.  Intercourse  with 
Phoenicia  brought  wealth.  Such  signs  of  splendour  and  power 
had  never  l)efore  been  seen.  All  things — warlike  success,  the 
friendshi])  of  Hiram,  and  the  enthusiam  of  the  people — conspired 
to  make  David  perceive  tliat  Jehovah  Jiad  estahlished  him  king 
over  Israel,  and  that  He  had  exalted  His  kingdom  for  His  people 
IsraeTs  sake. 

The  Ark  brought  from  Kirjath-jearim— Death  of  Uzzah. — 
But  how  was  the  new  capital  to  become  a  religious,  as  it  had 
>)ecome  a  political,  centre  1  The  ancient  shrine  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  the  ai'k  of  God,  had  been  almost  forgotten.  Neither  Saul 
nor  the  i)riests  of  Nob,  the  successors  of  the  priests  of  Shiloh, 
1  KcHau,  lUstanj  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  ii.  cli.  xviii. 
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had  shown  any  interest  in  it.  David  determined  to  bring  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  ceremony  of  translation  was  a  solemn  one. 
Kirjeath-jearim,  where  it  had  found  a  resting-place  on  its 
restoration  after  the  battle  of  Aphek,  was  about  live  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  A  new  cart  was  made,  the  sacred  coffer  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  oxen  drew  it  down  from  the  hill  on  which  the 
house  of  Abinadab  stood,  driven  by  his  two  sons,  Uzzah  and 
Ahio.  A7id  David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  j^lcii/ed  be/ore 
Jehovah  to  the  sound  of  harps,  timbrels,  and  other  instruments. 
On  the  way  an  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  drivers.  Uzzah 
put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it ;  for  the 
oxen  stumbled.  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  icas  kindled  against 
Uzzah  ;  and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error  ;  and  there  he  died 
by  the  ark  of  God.  This  was  the  interpretation  natural  to  the 
religious  thought  of  the  time.  David  had  none  to  teach  him 
that  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  sinners 
above  others.  He  naturally  regarded  the  death  of  Uzzah  as  a 
judgment,  and  was  afraid,  and  left  the  ark  in  the  house  of  the 
Gittite,  Obed-edom,  where  it  remained  three  months.  There 
only  blessings  attended  it,  and  the  king,  recovering  from  his 
superstitious  fright,  completed  his  purpose. 

The  Ark  at  Jerusalem. — Even  more  pomp  and  ceremony 
attended  this  second  journey  of  the  ark.  At  every  six  paces 
oxen  and  fatlings  were  sacrificed.  David,  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod,  danced  before  Jehovah  icith  all  his  might,  .  .  .  a7id  all  the 
house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  ivith  shouting  and 
with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  So  Zion  was  reached,  where  a 
tabernacle  had  been  pitched  for  the  shrine,  doubtless  beside  the 
palace. 

David  forbidden  to  build  a  Temple. — He  wished  to  build 
a  temple  to  supersede  this  temporary  structure  ;  but  jXathan  was 
commissioned  to  forbid  the  enterprise,  promising  that  this  work 
should  be  performed  by  David's  successor.  But  David  carried 
the  idea  ever  afterwards  in  his  mind,  and  occupied  himself 
in  his  later  years  in  making  ample  preparations  for  his  son's 
task. 

The  people  were  delighted  with  David's  dancing,  but  it 
offended  Michal,  who  saw  it  from  the  window  of  the  harem. 
David's  answer  showed  his  wisdom.  This  was  the  crowning 
stroke  of  his  policy.  Jerusalem  was  now  in  every  sense  his 
capital,  and   he   was   firmly  established  on  the  throne.     Thus 
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Jebiis  became  Jerusalem,  a  royal  and  a  sacred  city,  sacred  for  all 
time.  The  meaning  of  the  new  name  is  still  doubtful.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  new,  but  very  ancient,  for  it  appears  in  the  Tel-el- 
Amarna  correspondence  as  Uru-Salim,  i.e.  either  City  of 
Peace,  or  City  of  the  god  Salmo.  The  sacred  associations 
which  came  to  be  connected  with  Jerusalem  were  of  course  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries.  We  must  wait  long  till  we  see  it 
the  undoubted  capital,  religious  as  well  as  political,  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  when  the  pilgrims  could  sing,  as  in 
Psalm  cxxii.  : 

Jerusalem  is  huilded  as  a  city  tvhich  is  compact  together : 
wliither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony 
of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  LoPiD. 

Bat  the  profound  significance  of  his  own  work  could  hardly 
fail  to  occupy  a  mind  like  David's.  The  historian  tells  us  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ark  at  its  resting-place,  he  blessed  the 
p)eop)le  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts ;  and  that  Psalm  xxiv. 
reflects  his  sense  of  the  importance  to  religion  of  his  capital  we 
cannot  doubt. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  ; 

And  be  ye  lift  up),  ye  everlasting  doors : 

And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 

But  his  faith  and  hope  may  have  taken  a  yet  wider  sweep, 
and  he  may  have  anticipated  the  moral  power  which  a  pure 
central  worship  was  to  exert,  as  so  finely  expressed  in  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  of  Psalm  xv. 

David's  Harem. — ^The  harem  of  David,  which  at  Hebron  had 
been  small,  was  increased  at  Jerusalem  by  a  great  number  of 
wives  and  concubines,  and  at  least  eleven  sons  were  born  to  him 
during  this  later  period.  This  introduction  of  polygamy  on  a 
great  scale  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

David's  Court  and  Ministers. — The  organisation  of  his 
court  naturally  followed  David's  choice  of  a  capital.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  picture  of  the  Government  given  in  the 
liook  of  Samuel,  neglecting  the  more  elaborate  details  of  the 
Chronicler,  of  whose  authority  we  cannot  be  sure,  the  minis- 
terial organisation  may  be  described  in  a  few  lines.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  about  the  court  was  very  limited,  and  the 
forms  of  procedure  must  have  been  very  simple.  The  king,  of 
course,  was  supreme  legislator  and  supreme  judge,  the  final 
court  of  appeal,  always  open  to  the  humblest  suppliant.     The 
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princes  of  the  royal  house  were  ministers  of  state.  ^  Joab  was, 
what  Abner  had  been  to  Saul,  sar  saba,  captain  of  the  host, 
generalissimo,  grand  vizier,  chief  subject.  Seraiah  was  soplier, 
that  is  to  say,  scribe,  or  secretary  of  state,  intrusted  with  the 
ordering  and  discharge  of  the  non-military  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Jehoshaphat  ben  Ahilud  was  maskir,  that  is,  chancellor, 
archivist,  historiographer.  It  is  probably  from  his  pen  that 
much  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  derived.  Gad  and  Nathan,  the 
prophets,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to  have  compiled  a  history 
of  the  reign,  stood  by  as  informal  advisers.  David,  unlike  Saul, 
always  obediently  listened  to  the  prophets. 

David's  Army. — The  military  organisation  was,  as  we  should 
suppose  under  a  warrior-king,  more  elaborate.  The  army  or  Host, 
while  it  still  consisted  wholly  of  infantry,  was  no  longer  entirely 
composed  of  militia  levied  for  the  occasion.  Even  Saul  had 
possessed  a  permanent  bodyguard.  David  brought  to  the  throne 
the  nucleus  of  a  fine  force,  six  hundred,  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  the  days  of  his  wandering  life,  and  had  gradually  gained 
the  name  of  the  gibborim,  or  heroes.  These  have  been  compared 
to  the  Preobajinsky  regiment,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Russian  army.  From  them  was  formed  a  sort  of  Legion  of 
Honour,  composed  of  thirty  of  the  most  illustrious  of  David's 
paladins.  Among  them  were  three,  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
after  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  11,  12).  These  were  Jashobeam  (or  Adino),  Eleazar  ben 
Dodo,  and  Shammah  ben  Agee.  Besides  this  Old  Guard,  there 
was  a  kind  of  household  brigade  composed  of  foreigners  (Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites,  i.e.  probably  Cretans  and  Philistines), 
mostly  of  Philistine  origin,  with  Benaiah  as  captain.  They  may 
be  compared  to  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  French  kings,  or  the 
Swiss  Guard  of  a  later  time. 

Religious  Organisation — David  as  Priest. — That  David  set 
on  foot  a  religious  organisation  of  some  kind,  in  which  the  Levites 
played  an  important  part,  can  also  hardly  be  doubted.  From 
the  Book  of  Samuel  we  find  that  Zadok  the  son  of  Aliitub,  and 
Ahimelcch  the  son  of  Abiathar,  were  the  priests.  But 
functions  at  a  later  time  confined  to  the  priestly  body  were 
exercised  by  David  himself.  He  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings  when  he  moved  the  ark  to  Zion.  On  the  same 
occasion  he  displayed  his  love  for  music,  possibly  his  skill  in  it, 
1  Renan,  Uistonj  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iii.  cli.  ii. 
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and  there  is  every  probability  that  both  liis  poetical  and  musical 
gifts  were  used  in  arranging  services  for  the  temporary  home  of 
the  ark. 


LXIV.  DAVID'S  WARS 

2  Sam.  viii.,  x.,  xi.  ;  1  Kings  xi.  14-20  ;  1  Chron.   xviii.-xx. 

That  Thy  beloved  may  be  delivered, 
Save  with  Thy  right  liaiid,  and  answer  us. 
God  hath  s[)oken  in  His  holinesss  ;  I  will  exult  ; 
I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth, 
Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasseh  is  mine  ; 
Ephraim  also  is  the  defence  of  mine  head  ; 
Judah  is  my  sceptre, 
Moab  is  my  washpot  ; 
Upon  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe  ; 
Philistia  shout  thou  because  of  me. 
Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ? 
Who  hath  led  me  into  Edom  ? 

There  was  something  chivalrous  about  the  Philistine  wars. 
They  were  struggles  of  young  and  proud  heroes,  recalling  the 
battles  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  But  the  wars  which  David 
was  to  wage  with  the  neighbouring  Semitic  tribes  were  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  were  of  atrocious  ferocity,  and  it 
makes  us  sad  to  find  the  sacred  narratives  relating  them  with 
calm  impassiveness  as  ordinary  occurrences — as  the  natural 
way  in  which  the  subjects  of  Jehovah  must  treat  those  of 
Chemosh  or  ]\Ioloch.  We  have  a  summary  account  of  these 
wars,  without  any  guide  to  their  chronological  sequence. 

War  with  Moab. — Possibly  Moab  was  first  attacked,  and 
apparently  in  the  depth  of  winter.  What  grievance  could  have 
taken  David  across  the  Jordan  at  such  a  time  against  a  people 
not  only  hitherto  friendly,  but  even  related  to  him,  we  are  not 
told.  It  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  king  of  Moab  broke  the 
trust  whiidi  David  had  reposed  in  him,  and  put  to  death  the 
aged  parents  committed  to  his  charge.  If  this  was  so,  it  was 
revenged  with  terril)le  severity.  It  is  more  prol)a])le  that  Moab 
bad  joined  a  coalition  of  the  various  peoples  east  of  Jordan, 
hjrmed  in  jealousy  of  David's  growing  power,  and  his  severe 
measures  were  dictated  by  policy  rather  than  revenge.     All  the 
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conquered  Moabites  were  made  to  lie  in  a  line  upon  the  ground, 
and  two-thirds  were  measured  off  for  death.  The  country  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassaldom,  and  condemned  to  pay  tribute ; 
and  the  treasures  of  Heshbon  and  Ar  were  carried  off  for  the 
temple  which  David  was  hoping  to  build.  Benaiah  appears  to 
have  won  his  post  as  captain  of  the  royal  guard  by  his  three 
exploits  in  this  campaign  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 

Quarrel  with  the  Ammonites. — A  campaign  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  leading  to  results  of  far  greater  importance,  was 
that  undertaken  against  the  Ammonites.  It  began,  as  many 
wars  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  begun,  through  an 
insult  offered  to  an  ambassador.  The  old  king  Nahash,  as  Saul's 
enemy,  had  possibly  been  well  disposed  towards  his  rival  David, 
and  on  his  death  the  Israelite  king  sent  a  message  of  condolence 
to  his  successor.  But  the  Ammonite  chiefs  were  very  ill-disposed, 
and  maintained  that  these  ambassadors  were  spies  sent  to  pre- 
pare for  an  attack  on  Rabbath-Ammon  (or  Rabbah).  The 
envoys  were  accordingly  treated  with  great  indignity.  Half  their 
beards  were  shaved  off.  Rather  than  submit  to  such  an  insult 
a  modern  Arab  would  rather  die.  Their  flowing  robes  of  office 
were  clipped  short.  To  spare  them  the  mortification  of  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem  in  such  a  ridiculous  plight,  David  ordered 
them  to  tarry  at  Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown,  and  pre- 
pared to  avenge  the  insult. 

The  Canaanite  Coalition. — The  Ammonites  saw  that  they 
too  must  prepare.  The  coalition  already  planned  was  formed. 
It  was  joined  by  the  populations  of  the  Hauran,  the  men  of 
Tob,  the  king  of  Maacah,  and  by  the  Aramaean  peoples  of 
Rehob  and  Zobali,  who  supplied  a  strong  contingent  of  troops. 
The  exact  situation  of  these  places  is  doubtful,  but  their 
mention  together  implies  a  sort  of  coalition  of  the  tribes  im- 
mediately east  and  north  of  Canaan.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  the  allies  mustered  at  Medeba,  1)ut  the  older 
narrative  [toints  to  a  union  to  defend  Ral)l)ah.  Joal),  who  was 
in  command  of  tlie  Israelite  army,  divided  it  into  two  corps,  one 
of  which,  under  his  brother  Abishai,  was  to  attack  the  city, 
while  the  other,  under  his  own  orders,  was  to  fall  upon  the 
Aramaeans  in  the  open.  The  Syrian  troops  fled  in  disorder,  and 
the  Ammonites,  seeing  this,  took  refuge  in  their  city,  and  Joab, 
making  uo  attempt  to  force  his  way  in,  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Victories  over  the  Syrians. — But  the  Syrians  of  the  Hermon 
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and  Anti-Lebanon  were  to  find  that  matters  could  not  end  here. 
They  Ivnew  David  would  not  be  slow  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
and  they  formed  a  new  coalition  under  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobali,  calling  to  their  aid  the  Aramaeans  that  icere  beyond  the 
river,  i.e.  Euphrates.  Shobach  (or  Shophach)  commanded,  and 
had  to  match  himself  against  David  in  person,  who  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  for  this  campaign.  A  decisive 
battle,  in  which  the  Syrians  were  completely  routed  and  Shophach 
killed,  was  fought  at  a  place  Helam,  which  may  possibly  be 
Aleppo.  Damascus  now  intervened,  but  could  not  save  the 
confederates  from  a  new  defeat,  which  put  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  into  David's  power,  had  he  wished  to 
extend  his  dominion  so  far.  He  apparently  contented  himself 
with  Damascus  as  the  northern  limit  of  his  conquest,  putting  a 
garrison  into  it.  Horses  and  chariots  in  great  numbers,  and 
large  treasures  of  gold  and  brass  were  captured  in  this  campaign. 
The  horses  aj)peared  useless  to  David,  and  were  houghed.  The 
gold  and  brass  was  carried  to  his  ca^^ital. 

David  acquired  great  fame  from  this  expedition,  and  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  sent  his  son  Joram,  a  Hebrew 
name  adopted  instead  of  Hadoram,  possibly  as  a  comi)liment, 
with  rich  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  and  brass,  which  were 
dedicated  to  God. 

Conquest  of  Edom. — It  may  have  been  while  David  was 
conducting  this  campaign  in  person  that  Joab  and  Abishai 
effected  the  conquest  of  Edom.  The  Edomites  were  overcome 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Joab  set 
himself  with  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  exterminate  the  race.  The 
king  was  killed.  His  son,  Hadad  or  Hadar,  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Pharaoh,  who  gave  him  a 
house  and  lands,  and  married  him  to  the  sister  of  his  wife 
Talipenes,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
palace  with  the  Egyptian  princes. 

Second  Campaign  against  the  Ammonites. — To  the  same 
relentless  soldier,  when  the  next  spring  caine,  the  time  wlien  kings 
(JO  out  to  battle,  the  task  of  punishing  Amnion  was  handed  over. 
There  Avas  no  further  help  for  them  from  the  Syrians. 

Joab  ravaged  the  land  of  Amnion,  and  then  attacked  Ra])bah. 
It  consisted  of  a  lower  town  and  a  citadel.  The  lower  tcjwn, 
from  the  unusual  sight  of  a  perennial  stream  of  water  rising  in 
it  and   running  through  it,  was  called   "  the  City  of  Waters." 
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This  Joab  took,  after  how  long  a  siege  we  are  not  told,  and  not 
without  loss  from  the  frequent  sallies  made  by  the  besieged. 
Uriah  the  Hittite  fell  in  leading  a  forlorn  hope  against  a  fatal 
quarter. 

Capture  of  Rabbah. — At  last  this  part  of  the  city  was  taken, 
and  only  Rabbah  proper,  the  citadel,  remained.  Then,  with  the 
true  loyalty  of  his  character,  Joab  sent  a  triumphant  message  to 
his  uncle  at  Jerusalem,  inviting  him  to  come  and  finish  the  war 
for  himself,  lest  I  talie  the  city,  and  it  he  called  after  my  name. 
The  king  was  roused  from  his  ease.  His  guards  were  already  at 
Rabbah.  He  came,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  took  the 
citadel.  A  famous  gold  crown,  either  of  the  king  or  adorning 
the  head  of  the  image  of  Moloch,  was  part  of  the  spoil,  and 
was  set  on  David's  head.  The  Ammonites  had  provoked  the 
war  and  could  expect  little  mercy.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
text  they  were  treated  with  the  barbaric  cruelty  that  always 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  Eastern  warfare,  and  died  under 
tortures  like  those  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Assyrian 
conquerors.  But  for  David's  own  sake  we  would  gladly  follow 
the  Greek  translators,  and  take  their  language  as  descriptive 
only  of  forced  labour,  especially  as  the  king  had  come  away 
from  Jerusalem  repentant  for  his  own  great  sin.  But  his 
notions  of  Jehovah  did  not  unfortunately  encourage  feelings  of 
humanity  towards  foes  and  strangers.  The  mercy  of  the  God 
of  Israel  was  in  those  days  believed  to  end  with  Israel. 

80  David  and  all  the  people  retnrned  to  Jerusalem,  taking 
immense  booty  with  them. 


LXV.  COURT  LIFE  AT  JERUSALEM 

2  Sam.  ix.,  xi.-xv.  1-14. 

Quseritis,   j9^gisthus  quare  sit  factiis  adulter  ? 
In  promptu  causa  est ;  desidiosus  erat. 

Mephibosheth  broiight  to  David's  Court. — The  family  of 
Saul,  although  still  very  rich,  had  fallen  so  low  that  there  was 
room  for  David's  generosity  towards  it,  and  Avhen  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  ingratitude 
of  which  his  nature  was  incapable  had  he  forgotten  his  friend 
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Jonatliaii  and  the  promise  made  to  him.  One  son  of  that 
prince  survived,  Merib-baal,  or  Mepliibosheth,  wlio  liad  l)een 
lamed  when  an  infant  by  an  accident  to  his  nurse,  as  slie 
escaped  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  He  Avas  living  under  the 
protection  of  a  wealthy  man  named  iSIachir,  at  a  small  place, 
Lo-debar,  across  the  Jordan,  near  Mahanaim.  Apparently  his 
property  had  been  confiscated.  David  had  his  lands  restored 
to  him,  l)rought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him  a  place  at  his 
own  table  among  the  king's  sons.  Ziba  was  commissioned  to 
administer  his  property. 

Court  Festivals  at  Jerusalem. — This  was  no  doubt  a  politic 
as  well  as  a  generous  measure.  We  more  than  once  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  Millo  Palace,  a  vast  house  Avhere 
hospitality  was  freely  dispensed  at  the  cost  of  the  king.  There 
were  often  entertainments,  more  or  less  festivals,  in  which 
singing  men  and  singing  Avomen  performed  before  the  great 
court  ofhcials  and  guests  to  whom  the  king  wished  to  show 
favour.  Wine  flowed  freely,  especially  on  occasions  graced  by 
the  royal  presence,  and  an  officer  home  with  despatches  on 
leave  might  get  drunk  without  remark.  He  could  not  refuse 
cups  of  wine  when  pledged  by  the  king. 

Fate  of  Uriah  the  Hittite. — So  Uriah  the  Hittite,  one  of 
those  foreign  captains  of  whom  David  had  many  in  his  service, 
was  entertained.  David  had  sent  for  him  from  the  camp  before 
Kabbah,  to  try  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  his  adulterous 
intercourse  with  the  beautiful  Bathsheba,  Uriah's  wife,  of  whom 
the  king  had  become  suddenly  enamoured.  But  the  soldier, 
who  thought  it  shameful  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home-life 
while  his  comrades  were  risking  their  lives,  retained  his  sense 
of  duty  even  when  intoxicated.  Then,  like  Prcetus,  David  sent 
his  victim  away  with  a  letter  containing  his  own  sentence  of 
death,  and,  more  unhapi)y  than  Bellerophon,  Uriah  went  to 
meet  his  doom.  Set  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  l)attle,  he 
fell,  ha|)py  indeed  in  this,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  wife's 
dishonour.  She  showed  no  shame  or  remorse,  and  after  the 
customary  mourning  became  David's  wife. 

"  Thus  far  the  story  belongs  to  the  usual  crimes  of  an  Oriental 
despot.  Detestable  as  was  its  double  guilt,  we  must  still 
remember  that  David  was  not  an  Alfred  or  a  St.  Louis.  He 
was  an  Eastern  king,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  Sultan 
of  Bagdad  or  Constantinople.     What  follows,  however,  could 
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liave  been  found  nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  but  in  the 
Jewisli  monarchy. 

Nathan's  Parable. — "  A  year  had  passed ;  the  dead  Uriah  was 
forgotten ;  the  child  of  guilt  was  born  in  the  royal  house,  and 
loved  with  all  the  passionate  tenderness  of  David's  paternal  heart. 
Suddenly  the  prophet  Nathan  appears  before  him.  He  comes,  in 
the  true  mission  of  the  prophets,  as  a  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
to  claim  redress  for  a  wrong  in  humble  life.''^  He  aroused  the 
sense  of  outraged  justice  in  the  king  by  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  and  showed  him  his  own  mean- 
ness and  selfishness.  The  instant  recognition  of  his  guilt 
breaks  up  the  illusion  of  months.  As  Jehovah  liveth,  the 
man  that  hath  done  this  is  worthy  to  die:  arid  he  shall 
restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thincj,  and 
because  he  had  no  pity.  So  David  exclaimed  in  his  indignation 
against  the  imaginary  tyrant  of  the  story.  Tho2i  art  tlie 
man,  said  the  prophet.  And  David  felt  it.  /  have  sinned 
against  Jehovah. 

Remorse  of  David. — Though  we  may  no  longer  use  Psalm  li. 
as  an  authentic  expression  of  this  great  repentance,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  its  reality.  In  the  history  we  see  that  it  was  no 
formal  confession,  no  momentary  remorse.  It  was  a  change  of 
life.  The  original  character  regains  its  old  ascendency.  The 
free  sjjirit  and  the  clean  Jieart  come  back.  The  passionate 
grief  at  the  death  of  Bathsheba's  child,  the  fasting  and 
seclusion,  the  sudden  revulsion  of  thought,  when  prayer 
proves  unavailing,  and  the  exclamation,  Ca7i  I  bring  him  back 
again  ?  I  shcdl  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me,  are  proofs 
that  through  all  his  lapses  into  savage  cruelty  and  reckless  self- 
indulgence,  there  still  remained  in  David  a  fountain  of  feeling 
fresh  and  pure  as  when  he  fed  his  father's  flock  and  won  the 
love  of  Jonathan. 

Birth  of  Solomon. — But  though  he  could  repent  and  rally 
after  loss,  tliough  the  birth  of  Solomon,  or,  as  the  prophet  called 
him,  Jedidiah,  "Jehovah's  David  or  Beloved,"  was  as  auspicious 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  trouble  the  victorious  return  from 
the  conquest  of  Ammon,  the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered 
over  David's  fortunes,  and  henceforAvard,  as  Xathan  had 
predicted,  the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house.  The 
crime  itself  had  sprung  from  the  lawless  and  licentious  polygamy 
I  Stanley,  Je^cish  Church,  Lect.  x.xiv.  vol.  ii.  109,  110. 
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which  thi.>^  king  had  been  the  first  to  introduce,  and  out  of  the 
polygamy  sprang  the  terrible  retribution. 

David's  Family. — The  royal  harem  was,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
extensive.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
families  of  several  of  the  wives.  They  appear  to  have  had 
establishments  in  or  near  the  palace.  There  are  princes  and 
princesses  living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  cousins,  but 
more  or  less  in  rivalry  with  half-brothers  and  sisters.  Each 
prince  had  his  royal  mule.  The  princesses  were  distinguished 
by  the  brilliant  colours  of  their  robes,  or  their  long  sleeves 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  29  (18  marg.)). 

The  eldest  of  the  princes  was  Amnon  the  son  of  Ahinoam, 
whom  the  king  cherished  as  his  heir.  His  intimate  friend  in 
the  family  was  his  cousin  Jonadab.  This  was  one  group  in  the 
royal  circle.  Another  consisted  of  the  two  children  of  Maacah 
the  princess  of  Geshur,  Absalom  and  his  sister  Tamar,  both 
famed  for  beauty. 

Absalom  and  Tamar. — Absalom  was  especially  in  this 
respect  the  very  flower  and  pride  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
magnificence  of  his  hair  being  something  truly  v/onderful. 
Tamar  was  as  graceful  as  the  palm  tree  which  gave  her  her 
name.  She  was  accomplished,  too,  in  such  things  as  baking 
cakes,  like  the  princesses  of  the  Arahian  Nights. 

The  Slaying  of  Amnon  and  Flight  of  Absalom. — Amnon's 
unhappy  passion  for  this  beautiful  sister  and  his  cruel  treatment 
of  her  were  like  the  breaking  of  a  cloud  of  ruin  over  the  house 
of  David.  He  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  the 
heir  to  his  throne,  "and  on  Absalom  devolved,  according  to 
Eastern  notions,  the  dreadful  duty,  the  frightful  pleasure,  of 
avenging  his  sister's  wrong.  All  the  princes  were  invited  by 
him  to  a  pastoral  festival  at  his  country  house,  and  there 
Amnon  was  slain.  There  was  a  general  alarm.  The  other 
princes  rushed  to  their  mules  and  galloped  back  to  Jerusalem. 
The  exaggerated  news  had  already  reached  their  father,  that 
all  had  perished."  Jonadab  reassured  him.  Still  the  truth 
was  dark  enough,  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  at  the 
court.  Absalom  fled  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine  to  his 
grandfather's  court  at  Geshur.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
and  David's  grief  for  Amnon's  death  gradually  changed  to 
sorrow  for  the  al^sence  of  his  favourite  son. 

Absalom  restored  to  Favour. — Joab  perceived  that  only  an 
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excuse  was  needed  for  him  to  recall  the  culprit.  An  indirect 
appeal  was  always  most  effective  with  David,  and  by  interesting 
him  in  an  imaginary  case  Joab  contrived  the  prince's  return. 
So  Joab  arose  and  went  to  Geshur,  and  hrouglit  Absalom  to 
Jerusalem.  And  the  king  said,  Let  him  turn  to  his  oivn  house, 
but  let  him  not  see  my  face.  So  Absalom  turned  to  his  own 
hotcse,  and  saw  not  the  king's  face. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  two  years,  and  then  Absalom 
forced  Joab  to  intercede  for  his  complete  restoration  to  favour. 

His  ambitious  Schemes. — The  reconciliation  was  sincere  on 
David's  part,  but  not  on  that  of  the  prince.  He  now  found 
himself  virtually  chief  among  the  royal  children,  and  he 
became  ambitious  for  the  crown  itself.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  introduced  the  innovation  of 
mounted  guards.  Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses, 
and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  He  courted  popularity  by 
constantly  appearing  at  the  royal  seat  of  judgment  in  the 
gateway  of  Jerusalem,  and  speaking  to  suitors  in  depreciatory 
terms  of  the  present  administration  of  justice,  insinuating  he 
would  do  better  if  he  were  in  power.  When  petitioners  were 
for  paying  him  homage,  he  would  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
kiss  them.  Shakespeare's  description  of  Bolingbroke's  behaviour 
describes  that  of  Absalom — 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
"With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 

Disaflfection  in  Judah. — How  long  this  went  on  we  do  not 
know.  The  forty  years  of  the  narrative  are,  as  usual,  only  a 
formula  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
David  was  in  his  declining  years,  and  that  this  fact  Avas  taken 
into  account  by  Absalom.  But  there  were  other  signs  to 
favour  his  enterprise.  The  long  reign  of  David  excited  a  great 
deal  of  smouldering  impatience.  The  tribe  of  Judah,  which  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  must  have  shown  signs  of  disaffection, 
or  Absalom  would  never  have  chosen  Hebron  as  the  place  in 
which  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Possibly  the  favours 
lavished  on  members  of  the  Northern  tribes  offended  them. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  were  disgusted  by  the  reliance  which  the 
king  placed  on  his  foreign  mercenaries.  There  were  other 
i6 
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troubles  too.  The  family  of  Saul,  remnant  as  it  was,  was 
a  source  of  agitation.  And  in  the  immediate  circle  round  the 
king  there  were  jealousies  and  suspicions.  Amasa,  son  of 
Abigail  the  sister  of  Zeruiah,  was  at  daggers  drawn  with  Joab. 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  near  Hebron,  was  infected  with  the  spirit 
prevailing  there,  and  he  was  a  dangerous  man. 

David  was  blind  to  it  all ;  and  Joab,  if  he  had  his  suspicions, 
did  not,  for  reasons  probably  of  his  own,  mention  them. 

Absalom's  Revolt. — Seeing  matters  were  ripe,  Absalom  pre- 
tended that  he  had  made  a  vow,  which  he  could  only  perform 
at  Hebron,  the  ancient  sanctuary  and  his  own  birthplace,  and 
David  allowed  him  to  depart  thither.  These  vows  of  royal 
personages,  which  entailed  the  slaughter  of  an  enormous 
number  of  animals,  were  gigantic  pleasure  parties,  to  which 
numerous  friends  were  invited.  That  two  hundred  accom- 
panied the  prince  therefore  aroused  no  suspicion,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  messenger  rushed  into  the  palace  with  the  news  that 
Absalom  had  actually  been  proclaimed  king  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  tliat  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  loere  after  the 
usurper,  that  David  took  the  alarm.  But  now  it  was  too  late 
for  any  measure  of  defence.     Safety  lay  only  in  flight. 


LXVI.  FLIGHT  OF  DAVID  AND  HIS  EESTORATION 

2  Sam.  xv.  14-xix.  1-41. 

Lord,  how  are  mine  adversaries  increased  ! 

Many  are  they  that  rise  up  against  me. 

Many  there  be  that  say  of  my  soul, 

There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God. 

But  thou,   0  Lord,   art  a  shield  about  me  ; 

My  glory  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head. 

I  cry  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice, 

And  he  answereth  me  out  of  His  holy  hill. 

I  laid  me  down  and  slept — 

I  awaked,   for  the  Lord  sustained  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  for  ten  thousands  of  the  people, 

That  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about. 

The  Day  of  the  Flight. — It  was  apparently  early  in  the 
morning,  after  he  had  heard  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  that  the 
king  left  Jerusalem.  "  There  is  no  single  day  in  the  Jewish 
history  of  which  so  elaborate   an  account  remains  as  of   this 
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memorable  flight.  There  is  none  that  combines  so  many  of 
David's  characteristics " :  his  patience,  his  humble  trust,  his 
generosity,  his  astute  diplomacy.  We  miss  only  his  daring 
courage.     But  he  was  an  old  man  now.^ 

"  Every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked  by  some 
peculiar  incident."  It  was  an  exodus  of  all  the  court.  Only 
the  inferior  women  of  the  harem  remained  behind,  to  keep  the 
house.  All  were  on  foot.  They  left  the  city  by  what  is  now 
St.  Stephen's  Gate.  The  first  halt,  apparently  to  form  the 
procession,  was  at  the  Far-House  just  outside  the  city.  The 
Philistine  bodyguard  took  the  lead.  Then  came  the  faithful  six 
hundred  Gittites.  David  magnanimously  wished  Ittai,  their  com- 
mander, to  go  back  and  make  terms  with  Absalom,  but  he  refused 
to  worship  the  rising  sun.  David  accepted  his  faithful  service, 
and  the  king  and  his  officer  moved  on  together  amid  a  loud 
wail,  for  all  the  country  ivept  loitli  a  loud  voice  as  the  fugitives 
crossed  the  Kidron  and  began  the  ascent  over  Mount  Olivet. 

The  Ark  left  at  Jerusalem.  —  Then  occurred  a  touching 
scene.2  Zadok,  Abiathar,  and  the  Levites,  bearing  the  ark,  were 
seen  approaching,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  accompanying 
the  king.  The  ark  was  placed  on  the  ground  till  all  the  people 
had  defiled  past  it.  But  the  superstition  of  an  earlier  time  had 
been  outgrown.  David  Avould  not  use  the  sacred  chest  as  a 
charm,  nor  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  He  ordered  the 
priests  to  return  with  it  to  Jerusalem.  There,  too,  they  could 
be  of  more  service  to  him  by  sending  him  news  by  their  sons 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan. 

News  of  Ahithophel's  Treason.  —  Another  burst  of  wild 
lament  broke  out  as  the  procession  turned  up  the  mountain 
pathway,  the  king  leading  the  dirge  as  he  moved  on,  bare- 
footed and  with  his  head  wrapped  in  his  mantle.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  David  was  told  of  Ahithoi^hel's  treason,  and 
this  was  the  greatest  blow  of  all  to  him,  for  Ahithophel  had  a 
reputation  for  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  was  consulted  as  if  a 
man  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God.  But  at  a  sacred  spot  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  Hushai  the  Archite  came  to  meet  him,  with  his 
coat  rent  and  earth  upon  his  head.  To  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Ahithophel,  David  sent  him  back  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  117,  118. 

2  Renau,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii. 
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Ziba's  Deceit. — A  little  past  the  top  of  the  hill  the  cortege 
was  met  by  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  liringing  a 
Avelcome  present  of  provisions.  His  master,  he  said,  was  stay- 
ing in  Jerusalem  to  watch  events,  in  hope  of  a  turn  in  favour  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Saul.  David  listened,  perhaps  too 
easily,  to  these  insinuations,  and  conferred  on  Ziba  all  his  master's 
possessions. 

SMmei  curses  David. — The  road  down  the  slope  of  Olivet 
passed  through  })roperty  owned  by  the  family  of  Saul,  some  of 
whom  took  this  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  the  rancour  which 
they  had  been  dissimulating  for  thirty  years.  At  the  village  of 
Bahurim,  Shimei  ben  Gera  heaped  curses  on  the  aged  king  and 
pelted  him  with  stones,  as  he  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  ravine 
which  separated  him  from  the  melancholy  procession.  Ahishai 
would  have  rushed  across  to  take  otf  the  head  of  this  dead  doQ^ 
as  he  called  him,  but  David  checked  him.  He  even  seemed  to 
find  some  strange  comfort  in  this  violent  abuse  from  an  avowed 
enemy  after  the  shock  of  the  rebellion  of  his  favourite  son. 
Let  Mm  alone,  and  let  liim  curse  ;  for  Jehovah  hath  hidden  him. 
It  may  he  that  Jehovah  will  look  on  mine  affliction  :  that  Jehovah 
tvill  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day.  The  exiles 
passed  on  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  halted  for  the 
refreshment  they  so  much  needed,  and  for  news  from  Jerusalem. 

Absalom  at  Jerusalem — Hushai's  Wiles. — Absalom  had 
entered  that  city  soon  after  David's  dejjarture,  and  immediately, 
on  Ahithophel's  advice,  gave  public  i)roof  that  he  had  assumed 
the  throne,  by  seizing  the  royal  harem.  The  wily  statesman 
then  counselled  immediate  piu'suit  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  but 
Hushai,  Avho  had  presented  himself  at  the  council,  and  set  aside 
Absalom's  suspicions  by  ardent  professions  of  attachment  to 
him,  urged  the  danger  of  a  too  hasty  attack  on  such  an 
experienced  warrior,  surroinided  as  he  was  by  gihhorim,  i)roved 
in  many  a  tight,  and  now  driven  to  bay  like  a  hear  rohhed  of 
her  vhdps.  Besides,  was  David,  Avho  had  for  long  years 
baffled  Saul's  pursuit,  Hkely  to  allow  himself  to  be  caught  in  the 
open?  Beliold,  lie  is  liid,  now  in  some  pit  or  in  some  ot/ier  place. 
All  Israel  must  be  mustered  for  a  battle  with  David,  and 
Absalom  must  be  himself  at  its  head. 

Suicide  of  Ahithophel. — This  advice  was  thought  to  be  wiser 
than  Ahithophel's  plan,  and  Zadok  despatched  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  to  convey  the  news  of  its  acceptance  to  David.     They 
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Averc  liidino-  hy  P]n-rogel,  tlic  Fuller's  S]»rino-  (afterwards  the 
Spring  of  the  Virgin),  the  fountain  just  outside  the  walls,  from 
Avliich  the  conduit  led  which  supplied  the  city.  A  maid, 
coming  as  if  for  water,  gave  them  the  message,  which,  after  a 
romantic  adventure,  they  succeeded  in  taking  to  David,  who,  with 
all  his  people,  at  once  crossed  the  river.  As  for  Ahithophel, 
disgusted  that  liis  advice  was  not  taken,  he  went  home  to 
Giloli,  set  his  affairs  in  order,  and  hanged  himself.  He  knew 
that  Absalom  must  now  fail,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
pardon  for  him. 

David  at  Mahanaim. — -With  the  close  of  that  eventful  day  a 
cloud  rests  on  tlio  subsequent  history  of  the  rebellion.  For 
three  months  longer  it  seems  to  have  lasted.  David  was 
secure  in  the  fortress  of  Mahanaim,  where  he  was  treated  with 
much  attention  and  respect.  Provisions,  including  many 
delicacies,  were  sent  him  by  Shobi  ben  Xahash  from  Rabbah, 
by  Machir  ben  Ammiel,  Mephibosheth's  former  protector,  from 
Lo-debar,  and  by  the  aged  Gileadite  Barzillai.  For  they  saidy 
The  j^eople  is  hu?i(/ry  and  weary  and  tlnrsty  in  the  tvilderness. 

Absalom  marches  against  David. — Absalom  did  not  wait 
longer  than  necessary  to  cross  the  Jordan  with  the  army  he  had 
levied.  He  put  at  its  head  Amasa,  his  cousin.  Joab  and  he 
were  to  prove  which  was  the  greatest  soldier  on  a  i)itched  held. 

But  the  ordering  of  the  Avar  Avas  not  left  to  Joab.  David 
recovered  for  the  occasion  all  his  strategical  skill.  He  divided 
his  force  into  three  brigades,  under  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the 
Gittite.  He  Avished  also  to  take  the  supreme  command  himself, 
but  Avas  overruled.  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth  :  for  if  tve  flee  away, 
they  will  not  care  for  us  ;  neither'  if  half  of  us  die,  loill  they  care 
for  us  :  hut  tJiou  art  uvrth  ten  thousand  of  us :  therefore  7iow  it  is 
Letter  that  thou  he  ready  to  succour  us  out  of  the  city.  He 
remained,  therefore,  Avitli  the  reserves,  enjoining  his  captains  to 
do  all  they  could  to  spare  the  life  of  Absalom. 

David's  Victory. — The  combat  took  place  in  Avliat  Avas  called 
the  forest  of  Ephraim,  a  tract  of  Avooded  country  to  the  north- 
Avest  of  Mahanaim.  The  victory  of  David's  generals  Avas 
complete.  TAventy  thousand  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  fallen. 
Forest-fighting,  familiar  perhaps  to  David's  veterans  from  his 
Ammonite  Avars,  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  Alisalom's  army. 
Tlie  forest  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 
deronred. 
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Death  of  Absalom. — Absalom,  riding  on  his  mule  at  full 
speed,  suddenly  met  a  detachment  of  David's  army,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  thick  of  the  wood  to  escape  them,  was  caught  by 
the  head — possibly  by  his  long  hair — in  a  great  terebinth,  and 
was  left  suspended.  None  of  the  ordinary  soldiers  ventured  to 
touch  the  hapless  prmce,  but  Joab,  determining  to  rid  his 
master  of  a  danger,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand. 

Absalom's  body  was  buried  in  a  pit  beneath  a  cairn.  Another 
monument  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of  Ividron, 
long  bore  his  name.  It  was  a  pillar  he  had,  long  before  his 
rebellion,  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  since  he  had  no 
issue. 

David's  cry,  "  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  "  when  he  heard 
the  news,  tells  of  the  deep  grief  of  that  affectionate  heart. 

The  Restoration.  —  But  Joab  saw  that  the  mourning,  if 
prolonged,  would  undo  all  the  results  of  his  own  act  in  slaying 
the  prince.  The  king  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  representations, 
and,  showing  himself  in  public,  took  steps  for  his  return.  He 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  his  native  tribe. 
He  came  down  from  the  eastern  hills  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  A  ferry-boat  was  in  readiness  for  the  passage.  As  it 
went  to  and  fro  it  brought  over  many,  anxious  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  restored  monarch.  Foremost  among  them  was 
Shimei,  who,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Abishai, 
received  a  promise  of  protection.  Next  came  the  unfortunate 
Mephibosheth,  squalid  with  all  the  Oriental  signs  of  grief, 
protesting  his  innocence  and  accusing  Ziba  of  deceiving  him. 
"  By  the  judgment,  fair  or  unfair,  between  the  two,  was  con- 
cluded the  amnesty  with  the  house  of  Saul."  Then  the  king 
himself  crossed  the  river,  after  taking  a  reluctant  farewell 
of  the  kind  old  Barzillai,  whom  he  in  vain  invited  to  his  court. 
Chimham,  the  son,  was  taken  in  his  place,  and,  with  his  de- 
scendants, long  remained  in  Western  Palestine,  a  witness  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Eastern  tribe.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
stood  in  order  the  chiefs  of  Judali,  summoned  by  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  to  welcome  back  their  rightful  prince.  "  With  them 
the  king  entered  his  capital,  and  the  restoration  of  David  was 
accomplished." 
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2  Sam.  xix.  41-xxiv.  ;  1  Kings  ii.  1-10  ;  1  Chuon.  xxi. 

I  will  say  of  Jehovah,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress  : 
My  God  in  whom  I  trust. 

For  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler 
And  from  the  noisome  pestilence. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night, 
Nor  for  the  arrow  that  flietli  by  day  : 
For  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness. 
Nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

He  shall  call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  him  ; 

I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble  : 

I  will  deliver  him  and  honour  him. 

With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 

And  show  him  My  salvation. 

Jealousy  of  the  Northern  Tribes  towards  Judah. — Eiit  the 
restoration  was  not  accomplished  without  an  incident  of  great 
and  perilous  significance.  It  was  apparently  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  possibly  at  Gilgal,  that  the  formal  welcome  to  the 
returning  monarch  was  accorded.  Now  Ephraim  and  the 
Northern  tribes  had  taken  no  part  in  Absalom's  rebellion.  ^ ' '  The 
conflict  was  perhaps  in  their  eyes  only  a  domestic  quarrel. 
But  the  eagerness  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  re-establish  the  king 
whom  they  had  themselves  deposed  gave  them  great  offence. 
It  was  as  if  the  Parisians,  after  having  driven  out  Charles  x.  in 
July  1830,  had  taken  it  on  themselves  to  restore  him  without 
consulting  the  country.  There  were  loud  complaints  that 
Judah  arranged  everything  according  to  its  own  capricious 
fancy.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  said  the  malcontents, 
and  we  have  also  more  rigid  to  David  thari  ye." 

Jealousy  expresses  itself  in  many  ways.  This  protestation 
meant  really  that  the  Northern  tribes  were  already  preparing  to 
separate  from  Judah.  The  cleavage  between  North  and  South 
was  always  showing  itself.  Sheba  ben  Bichri  spoke  the  true 
feeling  when  he  blew  the  trumpet  and  cried.  We  have  no  portion 
in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse :  every 
1  Renan,  IHdorij  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  ill.  cli.  vii. 
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man  to  liis  fpufs,  0  Israel.  The  moii  of  Judali  alone  rlavc  to 
David,  and  cscorteil  him  home  to  Jerusalem. 

Amasa  and  Joab. — Prompt  measures  Avere  necessary,  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  so  laboriously 
founded  might  have  been  anticipated  by  forty  years.  The 
situation  was  awkward.  Joab  had  been  degraded  from  the 
chief  command  for  slaying  Absalom,  and  Amasa  put  in  his 
place.  But  Amasa's  old  troops  were  Northerners  who  had 
followed  Sheba.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  muster  the 
Judahite  forces,  but  the  attempt  to  mobilise  them  appears  to 
have  been  but  a  partial  success.  For  Joab  was  commissioned 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Guard  and  the 
Gihborh/i,  and  go  to  reduce  Sheba. 

Murder  of  Amasa— Defeat  of  Sheba.  —His  opportunity  was 
come.  Marching  at  once,  he  overtook  Amasa  at  Gibeon,  and  as 
he  hastened  towards  him,  let  his  sword  fall  from  its  sheath. 
He  did  not  stop  to  pick  it  up,  and  Amasa  saw  him  coming, 
apparently  unarmed.  But  Joab  held  another  sword  or  dagger 
in  his  left  hand,  under  his  cloak,  and  as  he  gave  a  friendly 
greeting,  he  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to 
kiss  him,  and  with  the  other  stabbed  him,  as  he  had  stabbed 
Abner,  in  the  side.  Once  more  supreme  in  the  army,  Joab 
chased  Sheba  to  the  extreme  north,  to  Abel  of  Beth-Maacah, 
which  had  at  first  received  him  and  his  forces ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants, rather  than  submit  to  a  siege,  beheaded  the  rebel,  and 
threw  his  head  to  Joab  over  the  wall.  Had  Amasa  lived  and 
found  himself  again  at  the  head  of  a  Northern  army,  things 
might  have  been  far  different. 

The  trouble  of  war  was  now  over  for  David,  but  there  were 
other  clouds  to  darken  his  declining  years.  The  last  three 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  are  a  series  of  appendices.  Two 
of  these  tell  of  David's  lieroes  and  their  exploits, — veritable 
romances  of  war.  Two  others  contain  poetical  compositions, 
one  of  them  nearly  identical  with  Psalm  xviii.,  the  other  a 
dirge — the  last  words  of  David.  But  there  are  also  two  narra- 
tives— the  one  of  famine,  the  other  of  pestilence. 

The  Famine — Rizpah  and  her  Sons. — The  famine  must 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  over  all  Israel.  Like  all 
natural  calamities,  it  was  reckoned  a  judgment  from  Jehovah  for 
some  sin.  And  David  sought  the  face  of  Jehovah.  And 
Jehovah  said.  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  hloody  ho2cse,  because 
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he  imt  to  death  the  Giheonifes.  Asked  wliat  atonement  they 
would  take,  tlie  Gibeonites  replied  that  they  must  have  seven 
sons  of  their  former  persecutor  to  offer  to  Jehovah.  And  the 
king  said,  I  will  give  them.  Passing  over  ]\Iephibosheth  for 
Jonathan's  sake,  he  took  the  two  sons  of  Eizpah  the  daughter  of 
Aiah,  and  the  live  sons  of  Meral^,  Avho  had  apparently  been 
brought  up  by  Michal.  The  horror  of  this  is  only  relieved  by 
the  beautiful  devotion  of  Kizpah.  They  fell  all  seven  together : 
and  they  were  put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first 
days,  at  the  beginning  of  hai^ley-harvest.  And  Rizpah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the 
rock,  from  the  heginning  of  harvest  until  water  icas  poured  upon 
them  from  heaven  ;  and  site  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  tlie  air  to 
rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

The  Census  and  the  Pestilence. — The  pestilence  is  de- 
scribed as  a  judgment  for  a  sin  of  David  himself,  but  the 
account  is  attended  with  difficulties.  The  king  determined  to 
take  a  census  of  his  people.  The  early  feeling,  when  men  were 
not  yet  able  to  learn  what  the  Apostle  James  taught,  that  God 
tempteth  no  man,  ascribed  the  suggestion  as  coming  directly 
from  above.  The  Chronicler  found  himself  obliged  to  ascribe 
it  to  Satan.  But  where  its  sinfulness  lay  it  is  hard  to  see. 
There  are  as  many  as  eight  instances  of  census-taking  actually 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  four  more  implied,  and  on  no  other 
occasion  than  this  was  any  voice  raised  in  remonstrance,  or  any 
suggestion  of  sinfulness  made.  Josephus,  with  Ex.  xxx.  12  in 
his  mind,  says  :  "  David  made  the  people  be  numbered  without 
exacting  for  the  sanctuary  the  half-shekel  of  poll-tax  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  law."  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  this,  even 
if  the  poll-tax  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  David.  Had 
this  man,  who  never  from  the  first  was  elated  by  his  achieve- 
ments, and  from  his  shepherd  adventures  to  the  last  had 
attributed  all  his  glory  to  God,  suddenly  become  proud  of  the 
numbers  of  his  hghting  men  %  Or  was  he,  with  dreams  of  wide 
conquest,  contemplating  a  general  conscription?  It  was  most 
natural  that  a  correct  census  should  be  taken,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successor.  Joab,  however,  was  suspicious  of  the  measure, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  his  master  from  it.  But  David  was 
obstinate,  and  the  census  was  taken.  And  there  were  in  Israel 
eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men  tliat  dretv  the  sword,  and 
tlie  men  of  Judaic  were  five  hundred,  thousand  men. 
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Gad  denounces  David. — It  was  the  prophet  Gad  who 
became  in  this  instance  the  mouthpiece  of  rebuke.  A  choice 
of  three  punisliments  was  offered :  seven  (Gr.  three)  years 
of  famine,  three  months  of  disastrous  war,  or  three  days  of 
i:)estilence.  David  chose  the  last.  Let  us  fall  now  into  the 
hands  of  Jehovah :  for  His  mercies  are  great :  and  let  me  not 
fall  into  the  hand  of  man.  A  tremendous  pestilence — a  death, 
as  it  is  expressly  termed  in  the  Greek,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
the  Middle  Ages — ensued. 

The  plague  raged  through  the  country  for  three  days,  and  at 
last  approached  Jerusalem.  The  capital  seemed  doomed  to 
destruction. 

The  Vision  at  the  Threshing-floor  of  Araunah.^ — "  It  is  here 
that,  through  the  many  variations  of  the  two  narratives  which 
record  the  event,  and  athwart  their  figurative  language,  a  scene 
emerges  which  has  left  its  trace  on  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
even  to  the  present  day."  Immediately  outside  the  eastern  walls 
of  the  city  was  a  threshing-floor  belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  con- 
quered race  of  Jebus.  And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and 
said  unto  him.  Go  up,  rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jehusite.  The  Jebusite  and  his 
sons  were  threshing  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king 
appeared,  and  saw  the  vision  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  with  his 
hand  outstretched  over  the  devoted  city.  Such  a  vision  is 
described  in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  pestilence 
of  Rome  under  Gregory  the  Great,  and  in  our  own  Plague 
of  London.  It  marked  the  spot  for  the  consecration  of  an 
altar.  David  bought  the  site  from  Araunah  (or  Oman — there 
are  more  variants  of  the  name) ;  and  the  altar  was  built  where, 
a  few  years  later,  Solomon  erected  the  Temple. 

Renewed  Household  Intrigues. — Intrigues  of  the  harem 
embittered  the  closing  years  of  David.  Since  the  death  of 
Amnon  and  Absalom,  the  question  of  succession  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  establishments  of  the  various 
queens.  Prophetic  anticipation  coincided  with  David's  own 
wishes  and  the  ambition  of  ])atlisheba,  in  regarding  her  son 
Solomon  as  successor.  But  there  was  another  prince  older 
than  Solomon,  and  one  whose  beauty  and  manners  had  made 
him  almost  as  popular  as  Absalom  had  been.  This  was 
Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith.  Like  Absalom,  he  made  a  fine 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  133. 
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display.  Adonijali  had  a  chariot  and  horsemen  and  footmen, 
who  cleared  the  way  before  him,  and  he  said,  /  loill  he  Icing. 
David's  indulgence  encouraged  the  prince,  and  gave  a  kind 
of  sanction  to  his  hopes  with  the  public.  And  at  length  he 
determined  not  to  wait  for  his  father's  death,  but  to  get  him- 
self immediately  2)roclaimed.  What  hidden  springs  were  at 
work  in  court  and  harem  we  do  not  know,  or  can  only  from 
vague  hints  conjecture,  but  that  Adonijali  succeeded  in  gaining 
Joab  and  Zadok  to  his  cause  is  significant. 

Treason  of  Adonijah. — A  grand  festival  in  the  gardens 
south  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  was 
the  excuse  for  assembling  his  adherents.  Adonijah  invited  all 
his  brothers  except  Solomon,  and  the  men  of  Judah,  including 
the  royal  guard ;  but  he  invited  neither  Benaiah,  nor  Nathan, 
nor  the  Gihhorim.  People  were  already  shouting,  God  save 
king  Adonijah  ! 

Solomon  proclaimed  King. — But  Nathan  and  Bathsheba 
had  their  eyes  open.  By  a  counter  stroke  of  policy  they  pro- 
cured the  proclamation  of  Solomon. 

Last  Words  and  Death  of  David. — We  do  not  know  how  long 
David  survived  this  partial  abdication.  Two  versions  of  his 
last  words  are  extant.  One  of  these  is  in  poetic  form;  and 
though  its  obscurities  are  many,  it  expresses  at  once  the  light 
and  shade,  the  strength  and  weakness,  of  his  whole  reign  and 
character. 

The,  God  of  Israel  said, 

The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me : 

One  that  ruUth  over  men  righteously, 

That  rulcth  in  the  fear  of  God, 

He  shall  he  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  luhen  the  sun  arisefh, 

A  morning  without  clouds ; 

When  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth. 

Through  clear  shining  after  rain. 

Verily  my  house  is  not  so  ivlth  God  ; 

Yet  lie  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant. 

Ordered  in  all  things  aiul  sure  ; 

For  it  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire. 

Although  He  maketh  it  not  to  grow. 

The  other  is  in  the  form  of  dying  counsel  to  Solomon,  and 
here  too  he  displays  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  his 
character.  We  see  him,  indeed,  grateful  for  past  services.  He 
recommended  to  Solomon's  care  Chimham   and    his    children. 
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But  in  the.  same  breath  lie  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  dark 
legacy  of  long-cherished  but  dissembled  vengeance,  like  that 
which  was  found  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  Constantine,  against 
Joab  and  Shimei.^  It  was  well,  no  doubt,  to  put  the  young 
prince  on  his  guard  against  men  who  had  shown  themselves 
capable  of  treason,  or  Avere  known  to  be  hostile  to  his  dynasty, 
but  we  wish  David  could,  in  this  instance,  have  forgotten 
policy. 

Character  of  David. — David  Avas  about  seventy  years 
old  Avhen  he  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riclies, 
and  Itonour.  He  had  reigned  seven  years  at  Hebron  and 
thirty-three  years  at  Jerusalem.  There,  just  south  of  the  City 
of  David,  excavations  may  yet  discover  his  tomb. 

It  was  about  1000  B.C.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  endeavouring  to  represent  a  character  so  complex.  Re- 
ligion had  yet  to  wait  two  centuries  of  progress  till  it  should 
possess  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God  as  pure  and  sublime  as 
those  the  prophetical  books  display.  At  present  Jehovah, 
even  in  the  minds  of  men  like  David,  was  but  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  conception  of  His  justice  and  interest  in  human 
affairs  was  limited  to  what  was  of  advantage  to  Israel,  and  in 
Israel  to  those  who  were  His  servants.  But  Avithin  these 
limits  there  can  be  no  questitm  of  the  sincerity  or  depth  of 
David's  piety.  Even  without  appealing  to  the  Psalms,  Ave  may 
leave  him  his  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Old  Dispensation. 
hi  all  Ids  works  he  praised  the  Holy  One  most  Jiir/h  irifh  words 
of  glory ;  with  his  whole  heart  he  sung  so7igs,  and  loved  Him 
tliat  made  him  (P]cclus.  xlvii.  8).  He  Avas  a  man  after  the  heart 
of  the  God  of  his  conception,  if  he  Avas  not  before  his  age  either 
in  religion  or  in  morality.  And  if  not  a  saintly  character  in 
the  later  acceptance  of  the  term,  he  Avas  a  lieroic  character. 
He  was  brave  and  generous,  he  could  be  tender  and  true,  he 
was  a  romantic  friend,  a  chivalrous  leader,  a  devoted  father. 
Even  in  his  Avorst  deeds  Ave  feel  that  Ave  must  always  forgive 
him.  The  fascination  which  he  exercised  over  his  time  lives  still. 
He  after  all  deserved  to  ])e  Avhat  lie  became,  the  ideal  king  of 
Israel,  not  only  because,  born  sovereign  that  he  was,  he  founded 
a  dynasty  that  lasted  Avliile  JcAvish  monarchy  lasted,  but  because 
the  fair  elements  of  his  character  far  outAveighed  the  less 
noble  ;  and  though  lie  was  both  Aveak  Avhere  his 'affections  were 
J  Stanley,  Jewisli  Clturdi,  TiCt-t.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  lo't. 
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engaged,  and  vindictive  wliere  his  animosity  was  aroused,  yet 
lie  loved  righteousness,  and  established  order,  and  his  reign 
was  a  reign  if  not  of  peace,  yet  of  justice  and  right. 


LXYiii.  solomo:n'  in  his  glory 

1  Kings  i.  32-iv. ;    2  Chron.  i.  ;    Eccles.  ii.  4-9  ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  12-18. 

AVho   is   tliis   that   conietli    up   out   of  the  wilderness   like  pillars 

of  smoke, 
Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
AVith  all  i)0wders  of  the  merchant  '^ 
Behold,  it  is  tlie  litter  of  Solomon  : 
Threescore  mighty  men  are  about  it, 
Of  the  mighty  men  of  Lsrael. 

They  all  handle  the  sword  and  are  expert  in  Avar  ; 
Every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh, 
Because  of  fear  in  the  night. 
King  Solomon  made  liimself  a  palanquin 
Of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 
He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver, 
The  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  seat  of  it  of  purple, 
The  midst  thereof  being  paved  with  love 
From  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Go  forth,  0  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and  behold  King  Solomon, 
With  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  hath   crowned   him  on  the 

day  of  his  espousals. 
And  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  : 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  s])in  ; 
Yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  Ids  glory 
"Was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

SoLO.AiON.     About  1000  B.C.     Reigned  forty  years. 

Solomon  was  the  second  son  of  David  andBathsheba  his  favour- 
ite wife.  There  is  something  more  than  usually  significant  in 
his  names.  His  first  name,  Jedidiah,  "  beloved  by  Jehovah,"  is 
an  amplification  of  his  father's  name,  "  Darling,"  and  becomes 
"Jehovah's  darling."  That  by  which  he  was  known  as  king 
is  Shelomoh,  "the  Peaceful";  in  the  LXX,  Sa/Vw/^wi/;  in  the 
New   Testament,    ^oXofxoiv.      It   corresponds   to    the   German 
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Friedlicli,  and  was  given  to  contrast  his  destiny  with  that  of 
David.  The  Chronicler  makes  David  tell  his  son  that  his  birth 
had  been  predicted  at  the  time  when,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  first  meditated  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
Beliold,  a  son  shall  he  horn  to  thee,  loho  shall  he  a  man  of  rest  ; 
and  I  icill  give  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  ahont :  for 
Ms  name  shall  he  Solomon,  and  I  loill  give  peace  and  quietness 
unto  Israel  in  Ms  day.  He  shall  huild  an  house  for  My  name  ; 
and  he  shall  he  My  son,  and  I  will  he  Ms  Father  ;  and  I  will 
estahlish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever. 

Influence  of  Bathsheba. — Bathsheba  Avas  a  woman  of  great 
intelligence.  In  her  husband's  reign  his  overmastering  affec- 
tion for  her  and  the  preference  he  showed  for  her  son  must 
have  given  her  great  influence ;  she  now  occupied  the  position 
known  in  Oriental  courts  as  that  of  Sultane-Valide,  or  Queen- 
Mother.  The  poets  sang  how  she  had  crowned  her  son  with 
her  own  hand.  When  she  entered  his  presence  the  king  rose 
and,  with  a  deep  bow,  seated  her  on  his  right  hand  on  a  throne 
like  his  own.  In  fact,  he  owed  his  throne  to  the  quickness 
with  which,  on  Nathan's  representation,  she  had  realised  the 
situation,  and  the  promptness  with  which  she  had  acted  on  it. 
Adonijah  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  asked  her  to  intercede 
with  Solomon  for  him.  Her  preponderating  influence  was 
doubtless  on  the  side  of  those  measures  so  odious  to  us,  but 
carrying  so  little  reproach  according  to  Eastern  customs,  by 
which  the  young  king  made  away  with  those  likely  to  give 
him  trouble. 

Execution  of  Adonijah. — Adonijah  was  the  first  victim.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Shunamite  Abishag, 
whose  presence  had  comforted  David's  age.  She  would  have 
completely  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  the  kingdom.  But,  as 
we  saw  in  the  case  of  Abner,  to  ask  a  wife  out  of  the  royal 
harem  was  to  be  suspected  of  high  treason.  He  hoped  the 
Queen-iMother's  interference  would  disarm  his  request  of 
suspicion,  and  secure  its  favourable  reception.  Bathsheba 
carried  it  to  Solomon,  but  said  not  a  word  in  the  poor  prince's 
behalf ;  and  Solomon  grew  so  angry  that  he  swore  by  Jehovah 
that  his  brother  should  be  put  to  death,  and  immediately  sent 
Benaiah  to  execute  the  sentence. 

Banishment  of  Abiathar — Zadok  sole  Priest. — Abiathar, 
David's  priest,  had  been  shortsighted  enough  to  conspire  with 
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Adonijah.  He  barely  escaped  his  fate.  Get  thee,  said  the  king, 
to  Anathoth,  unto  thine  own  fields;  for  thou  art  loorthy  of 
death  :  hut  I  icill  not  at  this  trme  jput  thee  to  death,  because  thou 
barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  before  David  viy  father, 
and  because  thou  icast  afflicted  in  all  loherein  my  father  was 
afflicted.  The  historian  saw  in  this  a  fulfihnent  of  the  doom 
pronounced  on  the  house  of  Eli.  Zadok  became  Solomon's  sole 
priest,  the  first  cohen  of  the  Temple,  in  Avhich  his  posterity 
officiated  till  167  B.C.,  passing  on  his  name,  if  not  his  office,  to 
the  Sadducees. 

Execution  of  Joab  and  Shimei. — For  these  severe  measures 
Solomon  had  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Joab  and  Shimei,  a  father's 
command.  David,  more  than  Solomon,  must  bear  the  guilt  of 
putting  these  two  old  men  to  death.  According  to  the  strange 
sentiment  of  the  time,  the  son,  in  obeying  the  farewell  injunction 
of  his  father,  could  think  he  was  cleansing  him  from  the  stain 
of  the  blood  of  Abner  and  Amasa,  who  had  fallen  by  Joab'a 
hand — so  much  to  the  advantage,  indeed,  of  David,  but  without 
his  consent.  He  did  not  scruple  to  violate  sanctuary  to  effect 
this.  The  old  warrior  had  fled  to  Gibeon  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Solomon's  coronation,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  But  Benaiah  was  ordered  to  despatch  him  there,  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  now  passed  into  his  hands. 
Shimei  might  have  escaped  a  violent  end  could  he  have  brooked 
the  confinement  to  Jerusalem  which  Solomon  imposed  on  him. 
But  an  accident — the  pursuit  of  a  runaway  slave — took  him 
outside  the  walls,  and  the  king  eagerly  seized  on  this  literal 
violation  of  his  order  to  send  his  hoar  head  doivn  to  the  grave 
icith  blood. 

Solomon's  Rule. — Beyond  these  executions,  which  were  con- 
sidered"  necessary  both  on  religious  and  on  political  grounds, 
there  is  nothing  attributed  to  Solomon  to  indicate  that  he  was 
anything  but  of  a  good-natured  and  tolerant  disposition.  From 
all  the  expressions  used  of  him  he  must  have  been  young  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  perhaps  just  under  twenty.  The  chron- 
ology is  still  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  But  it  was 
about  1000  B.C. 

His  Religious  Attitude. — At  first  Solomon  was  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Though  he  ranks  in  history  chiefly  as 
a  secular  monarch,  doing  nothing  save  building  the  Temple  to 
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maintain  the  religious  vocation,  which  was  the  true  vocation 
of  Israel,  yet  he  had  a  religious  bent,  as  even  his  idolatries 
prove.     Three  times  he  was  visited  by  prophetic  dreams. 

His  Vision  and  Choice. — The  first  of  these  Avas  at  Gibeon,  at 
that  time  the  high  place  held  in  greatest  esteem.  He  had  gone 
there  to  offer  sacrifice  on  his  accession.  In  this  vision  was 
offered  to  him  on  the  threshold  of  life  the  choice  so  often 
imagined  in  fiction,  actually  offered  to  all  youth  in  real  life. 
Ask  ivhat  I  shall  give  thee.  The  answer  is  the  ideal  answer  of 
such  a  prince,  burdened  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  his 
position.  Give  Thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge 
Thy  2)eoj)le,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  Thy  great  jpeojple  ?  And  God  gave  him  IwJihma 
(a  word  usually  translated  "  wisdom  "),  that  is,  political  ability, 
the  art  of  governing  Avell,  of  understanding  men  and  things, 
the  judicial  faculty.  A7id  Solomon  atcolie^  and,  beJiold,  it  was  a 
dream.  But  the  fulfilment  of  it  belonged  to  real  life,  and  the 
case  of  the  disputed  right  to  the  child  is  doubtless  only  one  of 
many  cases  which  might  have  been  told  of  the  discernment 
with  which  the  young  king  solved  difficult  questions  and 
decided  between  rival  claims. 

Splendour  of  his  Reign. — But  more  than  the  bare  answer 
to  the  request  was  promised.  /  have  also  given  thee  that  tvJiich 
thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  among  the  Icings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  The 
epithet  appropriate  to  Solomon's  reign  is  sijlendour.  It  was 
almost  barren  of  events. 

Edom  Independent — The  new  Kingdom  of  Syria. — Except 
at  two  })*)ints  on  his  frontier,  it  was  a  time  of  peace.  In  Edom, 
Hadad  succeeded  in  establishing  something  like  inde})endence ; 
and  in  Syria,  Rezon  ben  Eliadab,  an  Aramsean  warrior  who, 
after  lladadezer's  defeat  by  David,  had  rallied  the  fugitives,  not 
oidy  maintained  a  successful  war  against  Solomon  during  the 
whoh;  of  his  reign,  but  was  able  to  make  Damascus  the  capital 
and  seat  of  a  new  kingdom 

Peace  and  Commercial  Prosperity. — "  Neither  Judah  nor  any 
of  the  other  tribes  saw,  for  a  period  of  al)out  forty  years,  the  face  of 
a  single  enemy."  ^  It  was  not  then  by  spoils  of  war  that  Solomon 
became  rich ;  yet  his  was  literally  an  age  of  gold,  at  least  at 
Jerusalem,  where  that  metal  shone  so  abundantly  that  silver 
1  Renau,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iii.  cli.  x. 
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in  comparison  icas  notliing  accounted  of.  But  Israel  at  this 
epoch  formed  relations,  commercial  and  political,  with  other 
nations,  and  drew  to  her  all  that  they  had  to  give  or  sell  of 
what  was  choice  and  vahiahle. 

Alliance  with  Egypt — Capture  of  Gezer. — An  alliance  with 
Egypt  was  the  first  step  of  the  new  policy  dictated  by  the  fact 
that  Israel  had  taken  its  place  among  Oriental  empires.  And 
Solomon  made  affinity  ivitli  Pharaoli,  Idnrj  of  Egypt,  and  tooh 
PharaoWs  daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David. 
About  a  century  before  Solomon's  accession  the  throne  of  the 
Ramessides  had  been  usurped  by  the  hierarchs  of  Tanis,  the 
ancient  Zan  or  Zoan.  This  dynasty,  the  twenty-first,  came  to 
an  end  about  980  B.C.,  and  it  must  have  been  one  of  its  later 
kings  who  was  the  Pharaoh  that,  no  doubt  with  the  help  of 
the  Philistines,  took  Gezer,  a  Canaanite  town  on  the  south- 
western frontier  of  Palestine,  which  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
arms  of  all  the  Israelite  chiefs  from  Joshua  down  to  David, 
but  which  now  became  an  appanage  of  Solomon,  as  the  dowry 
of  the  Egyptian  Princess. 

Influence  of  Egypt.  ^ — Besides  the  indirect  influence  which 
this  connection  exercised  upon  the  architecture,  the  manners, 
the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  led  at  once  to  an 
intercourse  which  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  the 
Hebrews,  who,  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  seemed 
to  have  parted  with  the  Egyptians  for  ever.  Horses  and 
chariots,  only  seldom  seen  in  Jerusalem  before,  were  now 
introduced  as  regular  articles  of  commerce  from  Egypt.  Stables 
were  established  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  trafiic  between  the 
two  coimtries  made  caravanserais  or  inns  necessary,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  one  at  Bethlehem,  known  in  Jeremiah's  day 
as  the  caravanserai  of  Chimham,  and  sacred  to  Christians  as 
the  scene  of  the  jS^ativity,  may  date  from  Solomon's  reign. 

Alliance  with  Tyre. — The  relations  of  Solomon  with  Tyre 
exercised  a  still  more  civilising  influence.  That  city,  recently 
separated  from  Zidon,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  activity. 
Its  king,  Hiram,  had  been  the  friend  of  David.  He  was  a 
still  faster  friend  of  Solomon.  A  correspondence  passed  between 
the  monarchs,  and  two  of  the  letters  have  been  preserved.  They 
set  one  another  riddles  to  guess.  It  was  Hiram  who  supplied 
the  Israelite  king  with  artists  and  materials  for  his  building 
1  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  Lect.  xxvi.  vol.  ii.  181. 
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purposes,  receiviug  in  exchange  wheat  and  oil.  So  Hiram  gave 
Solomon  timher  of  cedar  and  timber  of  fir,  according  to  all  his 
desire.  And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  ticenty  thousand  measures 
of  ivheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty  measiires  of  2^ure 
oil;  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year.  The  Chronicler's 
hgiires  are  different,  and  Hebrew  measures  are  very  obscure,  but 
the  word  used  here  is  generally  taken  to  be  equal  to  8  English 
bushels.  A  district  of  Galilee,  adjoining  Tyre,  was  also  made 
over  to  the  Phoenician  monarch,  though  the  name  he  gave  it, 
Cabid,  probably  conveyed  to  Phoenician  ears  the  fact  that 
Hiram  was  not  too  well  pleased  with  the  present.  There  is 
no  Hebrew  word  that  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Solomon's  Fleet — Commercial  Expansion. — Tyre  also  sent 
Solomon  sailors  for  the  fleet  which  he  established  at  Ezion- 
Geber  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  David's  conquest  of  Edom  had 
given  Israel  the  command  of  the  Arabah,  and  Hadad  had  not 
succeeded  in  depriving  Solomon  of  it.  The  nautical  experience 
of  the  Tyrians  was  invaluable  to  a  people  never  partial  to  the 
sea,  and  Hiram  sent  shipbuilders  to  Solomon's  port  and  helped 
to  man  his  ships  when  they  w^ere  built.  It  looks  as  if  trading 
privileges  were  interchanged.  Hiram's  ships  brought  com- 
modities for  Israel  from  Tarshish  (Tartessus  in  Spain)  and  other 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  two  established  a  commerce  by  means 
of  Solomon's  navy  with  Ophir,  that  is,  either  Arabia  or  Western 
India,  perhaps  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  vessels  of  either  fleet 
seem  to  have  got  the  name  ships  of  I'arshish.  The  articles 
brought  thus  to  Jerusalem  were  gold  and  silver,  almug, — that  is, 
sandal  wood, — ivory,  aloes,  cassia,  cinnamon,  apes,  and  peacocks. 
The  Sanskrit  names  which  many  of  these  articles  bear,  point  to 
India  as  the  source  whence  they  ^vere  procured. 

System  of  Supplies  for  the  Court. — The  royal  household  was 
maintained  on  a  most  lavish  scale.  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  not  at  all  conterminous  with  the 
old  tribal  districts,  and  an  officer  set  over  each,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  purvey  provisions  for  the  palace.  Thus  each  district 
furnished  supplies  for  a  month.  The  names  of  seven  of  these 
ofiicers  are  given  and  the  amount  of  provision  for  one  day, 
thirty  measures  of  fine  flour  (about  240  bushels),  skriy  measures 
of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and 
one  hundred  sheep,  besides  harts,  and  gazelles,  and  roebucls, 
and  fcdted  fowl.     This  luxurious  plenty  was  also  shared  bv  the 
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people  generally.  Judali  and  Israel  were  many  as  the  sand 
ivliicli  is  by  the  sea  in  mulfifnde,  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry.  And  Judali  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  Jigtree,from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  all 
the  days  of  Solomon.  On  this  side  of  the  picture  all  is  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Heavy  Taxation — Luxury  and  Moral  Decline. — But  there  is 
another  side.  As  we  shall  see,  this  luxury  and  splendour 
meant,  for  a  large  part  of  the  population,  heavy  taxation  and 
exactions,  both  in  labour  and  money,  of  a  cruel  kind.  And 
luxury  brought,  as  usual,  a  sad  decline  in  morality.  The  kincr 
had  an  immense  harem,  seven  hundred  wives,  called  princesses, 
and  three  hundred  concubines,  slaves  who  had  been  bought  to 
be  servants  to  the  princesses.  Many  of  these  women  were 
foreigners — Moabite,  Ammonite,  Edomite,  Sidonian,  and  Hittite 
women.  And  it  was  of  the  strange  women  that  the  king  was 
fondest,  and  they  all  brought  their  own  notions  of  relio-ion. 
The  results,  as  we  shall  see,  were  deplorable. 


LXIX.  SOLOMON'S  BUILDINGS 

1  Kings  v.-vii.,  ix.  15-25  ;  2  Chron.  ii.-iv.,  viii.  1-7. 
I  made  lae  great  works  ;   I  builded  Jiie  houses. 

The  Frontier  Fortresses. — Solomon  was  one  of  the  great 
builders  of  history.  His  first  thought  would  naturally  be  of 
defence,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  anxious,  not  so  much  for 
retaining  the  cities  and  territories  that  lay  on  the  outskirts 
of  his  father's  empire,  as  for  maintaining  the  territory  of  Israel 
proper.  He  guarded  this  against  hosile  attacks  by  strong  for- 
tresses. In  the  north,  he  fortified  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  on  the 
western  frontier,  the  lower  Bethhoron,  and,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  the  upper  as  well,  and  Gezer,  which  had  come  to  him 
with  his  Egyptian  wife ;  towards  the  south,  as  a  protection  of 
the  caravan  route  from  Hebron  to  Elath,  Tamar  {Hazazon 
Tamar,  old  Amorite  name  for  Engedi.  The  A.Y.  reading 
Tadraor,  i.e.  Palmyra,  is  unlikely).  The  situation  of  Baalath, 
another  fortress,  is  doubtful.     Perhaps  it  was  near  Gezer. 

Extension  of  Jerusalem. — Nor  did  this  prudent  monarch 
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neglect  the  defences  of  his  capital  He  rebuilt  the  Millo, 
David's  castle,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  repairing,  it  is  said, 
ihe  hreaches  (or  rather  dosinri  iqj  fJie  breach)  of  fJte  city  of 
David  his  father,  an  expression  which  possibly  indicates  the 
construction  of  an  embankment  from  Millo  to  the  Temple  hill. 
This  wall  probably  enclosed  about  half  of  the  modern  Jerusalem, 
and  included  on  the  south  some  ground  now  destitute  of  build- 
ings. The  city  had  originally  been  confined  to  the  eastern  hill 
on  which  the  Temple  was  afterwards  built,  and  the  slope  to 
the  south  of  it.  It  had  now  extended  westward,  covering 
a  much  larger  elevation,  and  tilling  the  Tyropoeon  valley  that 
divides  the  two  heights.  From  the  north-west  corner  the 
wall  ^vent  southward,  skirting  the  rising  ground  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  hill,  round  which  it  made  a  bend,  and 
then  made  its  way  towards  the  last  slopes  of  the  city  of  David, 
near  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family.^ 

Scheme  for  a  new  Royal  Palace. — But  it  is  on  the  edifices 
of  his  capital  that  Solomon's  renown  as  a  great  builder  rests. 
The  first  undertaken  was,  apparently,  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian 
bride.  She  had,  on  her  arrival,  been  lodged  in  the  city  of  David, 
but  her  acquaintance  with  the  magnificence  of  Egyptian  edifices 
must  have  made  this  appear  unworthy.  Solomon  also  desired 
a  grander  abode  for  himself.  But  while  he  was  constructing 
these  he  was  also  busy  with  a  much  more  important  work,  the 
building  of  the  Temple  which  his  father  had  longed  to  erect, 
for  which  he  had  made  complete  preparation,  and  which  he  had 
left  as  the  most  important  legacy  to  his  successor. 


So  tluis  in  silent  waiting  stood 
The  piles  of  stone,   the  piles  of 


of  wood. 

The  Site  of  the  TEMPLE.— The  Haram-esh-Sherif  or  Xoble 
Sanctuary,  in  the  north-east  angle  of  Jerusalem,  is  an  extensive 
irregular  quadrangle,  some  500  yards  long  and  350  broad.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  and  is  studded  with  cypress  and  olive  trees. 
At  the  southern  end  is  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  a  pile  of  buildings 
formerly  used  by  the  Knights  Templar.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
is  a  raised  platform  paved  with  stone,  and  rising  from  this  is 
the  well-known  mosque,  Kubbet  es-Sakhra,  with  its  beautifully 
proportioned  dome. 

The  precise  spot  within  this  enclosure  occupied  by  Solomon's 
1  Reuan,  Hidory  of  the  Peojde  of  Israel,  bk.  iii.  eh.  xi. 
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temple  has  been  matter  of  endless  controversy,  but  we  may 
assume  that  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  as  the  most  likely. 
]\Iany  think  the  rock  beneath  the  present  Dome  to  be  the 
threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  on  which  David  built  his  altar. 
The  name  Moriah,  given  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  in  Chronicles 
and  only  occurring  else  in  Gen.  xxii.  2,  was  possibly  a  sacer- 
dotal term  adopted  at  a  later  date  than  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  where  it  does  not  appear. 

Its  Design  and  Material. — The  architecture  of  the  Temple, 
as  well  as  the  materials  for  its  decoration  and  the  skill  which 
designed  and  erected  it,  came  from  Phoenicia,  which  bad  before 
adopted  Egyptian  models.  Thus  Egypt  supplied  the  general 
form,  Tyre  the  hewers  of  stone,  the  architects,  the  decorators, 
and  the  bronze  founders.  The  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the 
west  made  artificial  foundations  necessary.  The  inequalities 
were  filled  up  by  immense  substructions  of  great  stones,  costly 
stones,  irrour/ht  stone.  "It  is  of  these,  if  of  any  part  of  tlie 
Temple,  that  the  remains  are  still  to  be  seen." 

Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  furnished  the  stone,  which 
was  shaped  in  the  quarries  so  that  the  building  might  rise 
noiselessly. 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 

But  the  wood  required  came  chiefly  from  Lebanon.  Solomon 
paid  the  wages  of  the  Phoenician  workmen,  and  sent  squads  of 
Israelites  to  help  them.  The  trees  were  brought  down  in  rafts 
to  Joppa. 

Solomon's  Porch. — The  building  faced  the  cast,  giving  publicr 
access  only  on  that  side.  Its  outer  barrier  was  a  colonnade  or 
cloister,  which,  as  some  think,  survived  and  jmssed  on  its 
name,  Solomon's  Porch,  to  the  Second  Temple  (John.  v.  23 ; 
Actsiii.  11,  V.  12). 

The  Outer  Court. — This  led  into  the  outer  court,  the  size  of 
which  is  unknown.  From  poetical  allusions  (Ps.  Hi.  8,  xcii. 
13)  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred  that  it  was  planted  with 
trees  like  the  present  Haram.  This  was  the  real  place  of 
worship  for  the  2^^oj)le,  where  they  presented  their  sacrifices 
and  celebrated  their  feasts.  The  Temple  itself  was  entered  by 
the  priests  alone. 

The  Holy  of  Holies. — The  Temple,  strictly  so  called,  consisted 
of  two  compartments.     The  most  sacred  of  these  was  the  Dehh' 
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{i.e.  hindmost  chamber,  not  oracle,  as  in  Bible),  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
at  the  back  or  west,  perfectly  dark,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
cube  of  20  cubits.  This  was  to  be  the  throne-room  of  Jehovah. 
Jehovah  hath  said  that  He  icoidd  dicell  in  the  thick  darkness. 

The  Holy  Place. — A  screen  divided  this  adytum  from  the 
Holy  Place  (hekal),  an  oblong  chamber  40  cubits  long,  20  broad, 
and  30  high.  It  was  only  lighted  by  small  windows  placed 
high  up. 

In  front  of  this,  opening  from  it  by  folding  doors,  was  a 
porch  20  cubits  long  and  10  broad,  with  the  two  famous  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  at  its  entrance.  The  names  suggest  firmness 
and  strength,  and  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  Phoenician 
inscription  left  on  the  pillars  by  the  masons,  or  formally  placed 
there  as  a  good  omen.  The  pillars  were  of  metal,  hollow,  with 
trellised  capitals,  the  designs  being  lotus  and  pomegranate. 

The  Altar. — Doors  of  cypress,  enframed  in  lintels  of  wild 
olive,  gave  on^to  an  inner  court  with  a  platform,  on  which  stood 
the  altar,  possibly  David's,  as  there  is  no  record  of  its  erection 
by  Solomon.  It  was  a  square  chest  of  wood,  plated  outside 
with  brass,  filled  inside  with  stones  and  earth,  with  a  brass 
grating  on  the  top  for  the  fire,  the  whole  placed  on  a  mass  of 
r(jugh  stone.  There  were  horns  or  projections  at  each  corner. 
"  It  was  much  larger  than  the  ancient  altar  of  the  Tabernacle, 
but  was  itself  to  be  displaced  hereafter  by  a  still  larger  one,  as 
though  it  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  worship." 

The  wall  of  the  Temple  was  not  left  blank  outside.  Three 
storeys  of  rooms  for  priests  and  other  officials  clung  to  it, 
having  entrance  only  from  without.  There  was  also,  if  Josephus 
may  be  trusted,  a  private  gallery  for  the  king,  reached  by  a 
winding  staircase  from  the  south. 

The  Palace. — It  was  in  fact  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  plat- 
form that  Solomon  built  his  palace  and  that  of  his  Egyptian 
queen.  He  probably  pulled  down  his  father's  palace  to  make 
room  for  it.     It  was  a  stupendous  work,  lasting  13  years. 

The  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon. — It  embraced  three 
piles  of  building.  The  first  was  the  so-called  House  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  either  from  being  encased  in  cedar,  or  from 
the  forest-like  appearance  presented  by  its  long  rows  of  pillars. 
The  purpose  of  this  stately  building  may  be  inferred  from  its 
size  and  shape.  It  was  a  hall  100  cubits  long  and  50  broad, 
and    no    doubt    served   for   great   gatherings   of   the   nobility 
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and    elders    of    Israel,   while  its   upper  apartments  formed  an 
armoury. 

The  Vestibule. — The  second  part  consisted  of  two  halls 
lying  between  the  Lebanon  Hall  and  the  palace  proper.  It 
formed  a  vestibule  leading  into  a  hall  of  justice.  Behind  and 
adjoining  the  Temple,  but  somewhat  lower,  rose  the  royal 
palace  itself  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  princess.  It  seems  that 
there  was  a  private  royal  entrance,  perhaps  by  a  gallery,  to  the 
Temple,  which  was  in  fact  the  chapel  to  the  palace. 


LXX.  THE  DEDICATIOK 

1  Kings  viii.  ;  2  Chron.  v.-vii. 

Unseen,  secure,  in  that  high  shrine 
Acknowledged  present  and  divine. 

The  Temple  took  about  seven  years  to  build.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  the  month  Zif  (May)  of  the  fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign.  It  was  completed  in  the  month  Bui 
(November)  of  the  eleventh  year.  And  the  solemn  dedication 
took  place  in  the  month  Ethanim  (October)  of  the  succeeding 
year,  thus  falling  in  with  one  of  the  yearly  festivals,  that  of 
Tabernacles. 

The  Ark  brought  to  the  Temple.  —  The  ark  was  now 
brought,  after  its  long  wanderings,  to  its  final  home.  It  was 
an  imposing  ceremony.  Then  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the  princes  of  the  fathers' 
houses  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  unto  king  Solomon  in  Jerusalem, 
to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovcdi  out  of  the  city  of 
David,  U'hich  is  Zion.  The  king  stood,  surrounded  by  the 
foreign  bodyguard  magnificent  with  the  golden  targets,  while 
sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  numbered  for  multitude  were 
sacriticed  to  render  the  start  propitious.  A  stately  procession, 
partly  military  and  partly  sacerdotal,  then  moved  up  the  hill 
to  the  eastern  entrance,  and  on  through  the  courts  to  the 
Temple. 

It  is  opened  for  the  Last  Time. — But  before  the  adytum 
was  reached  the  sacred  chest  was  opened,  and  its  interior  seen 
for  the  first  time  for  four  hundred  years — for  the  last  time, 
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probably,  for  ever.  There  icas  nothing  in  ihe  ark  save  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  u'hicli  Moses  put  there  at  Horeh,  ichen  Jehovah 
made  a  covenant  icitli  the  children  of  Israel,  ichen  they  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  —  It  was  then  placed 
ill  the  Debir  or  Holy  of  Holies,  under  two  large  cherubim 
which  had  been  carved  for  the  purpose,  and  the  long  staves 
which  had  been  used  to  carry  it  were  half  drawn  out  of  their 
rings  and  left,  apparently  with  their  ends  protruding  beyond 
the  curtain,  as  guides,  it  may  be,  for  the  priest  when  entering 
the  dark  chamber. 

The  King's  Address. — Then  the  king's  part  in  the  great 
ceremony  began.  A  large  brazen  scaffold  had  been  erected 
east  of  the  altar,  facing  the  outer  court,  now  thronged  with 
expectant  people.  The  appearance  of  the  priests  after  de- 
positing the  ark  was  the  signal  for  a  great  acclaim.  The 
musicians  and  singers  burst  forth  with  the  joyful  strain  which 
forms  the  burden  of  Psalm  cxxxvi,  the  national  anthem,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  Israel.  For  He  is  good  and  His  mercy 
enduretli  for  ever,  and  when  this  died  away  Solomon  spoke. 

The  sun  hath  Jehovah  set  in  the  heavens. 

Himself  hath  said,  He  will  dwell  in  darhiess. 

I  have  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in, 

A  place  to  divell  in  for  eternal  ages. 

Such,  gathered  partly  from  the  Hebrew,  partly  from  the 
Greek  translation,  was  the  poetical  opening  of  his  dedicatory 
speech.  The  historian  found  it  j)ossibly  in  the  Book  of 
Jashar,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  long  series  of  addresses, 
partly  prayer,  partly  benediction,  in  which  no  doubt  he  has 
presented  the  substance  of  what  the  royal  priest  uttered  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  Sacrifice. — The  consecration  was  completed  by  vast  and 
prolonged  sacrificial  rites.  There  were  consumed  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep. 
Fourteen  days  the  feast  lasted,  when  the  king  finally  dismissed 
the  people,  and  received  their  blessing  in  turn,  and  tliey  went 
away  into  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness 
that  Jehovali  had  sJiotved.  unto  David  His  servant  and  to  Israel 
His  people. 

Solomon  and  the  Priesthood. — We  sec  from  this  account 
what  a  very  subordinate  part  the  priesthood  at  present  played 
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in  tlie  religion  of  Israel.  They  are  only  mentioned  as  bearing 
the  ark  with  the  Levites.  Solomon  was  priest  and  king  in 
one.  Zadok  does  not  appear  in  the  ceremony.  And  this  was 
the  usual  course  of  things.  Three  times  a  year,  tee  are  fold,  did 
Solomon  offer  burnt  offerings  and  peace  off^erings  upon  the  altar 
irhich  lie  built  unto  the  Lord,  burning  incense  thereicith  upon 
the  altar  that  teas  before  the  Lord.  He  was  perfectly  loyal  in 
his  attachment  to  the  national  God  at  this  time.  Whether  he 
actually  contemplated  the  Temple  he  had  built  as  the  one  and 
only  place  where  Jehovah  was  henceforth  to  be  worshipped  is 
doubtful.  But  the  idea  of  centralisation  of  worship  was  in  the 
air,  as  we  see  by  the  fears  presently  to  be  expressed  by 
Jeroboam,  although  as  yet  both  king  and  people  may  have 
looked  on  Mount  Zion  as  only  the  chief  and  most  sacred  of  the 
higli  places  where  sacrifice  might  be  offered. 

His  want  of  Religious  Zeal. — At  all  events  Solomon  had 
now  given  a  strong  religious  character  to  his  court,  and  had  he 
not  allowed  his  too  tolerant  nature  to  be  seduced  by  his  foreign 
wives,  not  only  to  permit  them  to  follow  their  own  cults,  but 
to  patronise  them  himself,  and  so  to  appear  to  posterity  as  a 
favourer  of  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  Milcom 
the  abomination  of  the  Amorites,  and  Chemosh  the  abomination 
of  Moab,  he  might  have  ranked  next  his  father  as  an  agent  in 
the  true  development  of  Israel.  But  his  apostasy,  or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  call  it  latitudinarianism,  denied  him  this  right, 
and  he  ranks  as  the  maker  rather  of  profane  history,  while 
fame  and  legend  dwell  only  on  the  splendour  of  his  court  and 
the  wisdom  in  which  he  excelled. 

Shortlived  Results  of  his  Reign. ^ — It  was  not  Solomon  who 
actually  wrote  Vanitas  vanitatum,  but  these  words  well  sum 
up  his  reign.  J^o  one  ever  did  more  to  prove  that  whatever 
does  not  contribute  towards  the  progress  of  what  is  good  and 
true  is  a  mere  soap-bubble  in  history.  If  Israel's  destiny  had 
been  riches,  commerce,  science,  the  profane  life  in  short, 
Solomon  would  have  been  a  founder  of  something  durable, 
for  he  did  confer  a  brilliant  existence,  from  the  material  point 
of  view,  on  a  small  nation  that  had  scarcely  enjoyed  one  before 
his  time. 

But  it  is  always  an  ungrateful  task  for  a  sovereign  to 
work  contrary  to  the  current  of  history,  and  Solomon's  work 
1  Rcnan,  History  of  tlie  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iii.  cb.  xiv. 
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did  not  last  beyond  his  own  time.  Of  it  all,  only  the 
Temple  survives  him.  His  empire  crumbled  to  pieces.  His 
palaces  were  sacked,  his  treasures  carried  away.  His  golden 
targets  must  be  replaced  by  shields  of  brass. 

His  Wisdom. — Even  his  wisdom  won  for  him  a  false  fame, 
and  turned  to  a  distorted  legend.  He  became  Soleyman 
the  wizard,  the  magician,  the  astrologer,  the  alchemist,  the 
cabalist.  His  knowledge  no  doubt  embraced  all  that  was 
to  be  known  in  his  day.  His  skill  in  asking  and  answering 
riddles  shows  him  wise  in  the  way  most  appreciated  in  the 
East.  The  dismay  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  Saha  when  she 
found  the  wisest  of  her  countrymen  outdone  is  true  to  Arab 
character  and  custom.  Probably  many  contests  of  wit  were 
held  with  the  wise  men  of  Arabia  and  Edom,  as  well  as  with 
Hiram,  for  we  are  told  that  Solomon  was  loiser  than  all  men  ; 
titan  Ethan  the  E?:rahite,  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda, 
the  sons  of  Mahol :  and  his  fame  was  in  all  the  nations  round 
about.  And  he  spalie  three  thousand  proverhs :  and  his  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five.  The  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
from  X.  to  xxi.  and  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  xxii.  may 
embody  many  of  the  wise  king's  sayings,  and  the  collection 
was  no  doubt  made  under  his  direction.  Of  the  one  thousand 
and  five  songs  or  odes  attributed  to  him  we  have  none.  The 
Sontj  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's  is  about  him,  but  not  by  him  ; 
and  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  of  a  far  later  age. 

And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebajion, 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  s]iringeth  out  of  the  icall :  he  spale 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  foicl,  and  of  creejnng  things,  and  of  fishes. 
Some  traces  of  this  love  for  natural  history  perhaps  survive 
here  and  there  in  the  proverbs  that  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
the  memory  of  it  has  taken  shape  chiefly  in  the  fables  so 
numerous  among  Arabian  tribes  of  the  king's  intercourse  with 
birds.  The  lapwing,  it  is  said,  was  his  special  favourite.  The 
cock  and  the  hoopoe  were  his  constant  attendants.  Clouds  of 
birds  formed  a  canopy  for  his  throne  and  his  litter.  The  doves 
were  to  live  in  his  Temple. 

So  does  time  take  revenge  on  those  who  attain  greatness  of  a 
kind  unsuited  to  their  age,  to  their  nation.  What  a  different 
fate  was  Solomon's  from  his  father's !  David,  with  all  his 
crimes,  has  become  for  a  world  a  saint,  a  type  of  the  Saviour. 
Solomon,    who    built   the   Temple,  has    become   a    Sultan    of 
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Arabian  Nights,  the   lord  of  genii,   the  great   magician.     But 
then  he  built  the  Temple. 

The  Work  of  David  and  Solomon. — Both,  indeed,  laboured 
to  make  a  capital,  and  they  made  a  Holy  City.  Father  and  son 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  work.  The  completion  implies  the 
preparation.  These  two  gave  a  possession  not  to  Israel  but 
to  the  world.  A  rocky  hill,  without  a  horizon,  Mdthout  trees, 
almost  without  water,  will  cause  hearts  to  leap  for  joy  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  thou  city 
of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3).  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  vie, 
We  loill  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxxii.  1)} 
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1  Kings  xi.  26-xii.  17  ;  2  Chron.  x. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !    know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free,   themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Amid  all  the  outward  splendour  of  Solomon's  reign  there 
were  elements  of  corruption  and  disintegration  at  work.  Poly- 
gamy, polytheism,  despotism  might  be  gilded  over,  but  they 
could  not  but  bring  their  inevitable  consequences.  Along  with 
the  decline  in  morals  and  religion,  encouraged  in  the  harem  and 
the  court,  there  followed  not  unnaturally  a  decline  from  the 
just  and  wise  policy  of  government  which  had  at  first  won  for 
Solomon  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  subjects.  The  historian 
puts  the  situation  in  its  true  light  when  he  says,  Jehovah  was 
angry  with  Solomon,  and  goes  on  to  mention  one  after  the  other 
the  adversaries  raised  up  against  him.  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
Kezon  ben  Eliada,  and  a  third,  whose  history  we  are  approaching, 
more  formidable  still. 

Burdensome  Exactions  of  Solomon.  — Little  is  said,  but 
much  is  implied,  of  the  burdens  of  forced  labour  and  taxation, 
which  grew  with  the  increasing  need  for  money  for  the  royal 
establishment  and  the  vast  building  operations.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  may  have  been  fairly  contented,  for  they  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  result  of  the  exactions.  But  it  must  have  been 
different  with  the  thousands  who  were  groaning  in  the  quarries 
1  Kenan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  l)k.  ii.  ch.  xviii. 
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of  Judah,  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  in  the  galleys  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

Religious  Indignation. — Still  Solomon  might  have  gone  to 
his  grave  without  open  signs  of  discontent,  had  he  not  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  pious  worshippers  of  the  national  God. 
The  prophets  were  not  extinct,  and  though,  as  yet,  none  raised 
his  voice  in  the  capital,  the  discontent  with  existing  things 
found  expression  in  the  mouth  of  a  seer  belonging  to  the 
Josephite  tribes. 

Early  Tendency  to  Separation. — From  the  very  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  separation 
between  the  northern  and  southern  peoples.  They  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  their  respective  territories  independently,  and 
for  a  while  a  long  strip  of  unconquered  Canaanitish  territory, 
lying  between  the  house  of  Joseph  and  the  house  of  Judah, 
kept  them  geographically  distinct.  The  pride  and  jealousy  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  as  conspicuous  as  its  powder.  Even 
in  Joshua's  day  it  joined  with  its  brother  tribes  in  a  complaint 
of  the  insufficiency  of  its  portion  for  such  a  great  j^eojfle, 
and  was  always  ready  to  resent  the  initiative  which  from  selfish- 
ness it  had  failed  itself  to  take.  To  Gideon,  to  Jephthah,  as  to 
David  himself,  its  cry  was  the  same  :  Why  hast  thou  served  us 
thus  ?  (Josh.  xvii.  14  ;  Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  41).  It 
had  wanted  a  David  to  give  even  a  superficial  union.  The  time 
was  close  at  hand  when  the  jealousy  and  dislike  would  break 
out  into  open  rupture.  It  began,  indeed,  while  Solomon  was 
alive. 

Rise  of  Jeroboam. — Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  while 
completing  the  defences  of  the  Millo,  he  noticed  with  approval 
the  industry  of  a  young  man  named  Jeroboam  ben  Nebat,  an 
Ephraimite  of  Zereda,  a  person  apparently  of  low  station,  the 
son  of  a  poor  widow,  but  eminently  capable.  The  king  assigned 
him  the  oversight  of  the  forced  labour  of  the  Josephite  tribes, 
the  Ijest  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  com- 
})laints  of  Ihe  ])oop]e,  and  l-urning  them  to  advantage. 

His  Meeting  with  the  Prophet. — He  went  to  them  too,  pre- 
pared by  a  prophetic  call.  For  it  rame  to  pass  at  thai  time 
when  Jerohoain  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  projfhet  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way :  Now  Ahijah  Itad  clad 
himself  ivith  a  ueui  (jarment ;  and  they  tico  were  alone  in  the 
field.     And  Ahijah  laid  hold  of  tJie  new  garment  tliat  was  on 
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Jiim,  and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  And  lie  said  to  Jerohoam, 
Take  thee  ten  pieces  ;  for  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
behold,  I  ivill  rend  the  Idngdoni  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee. 

The  announcement  went  on  to  reserve  one  tribe  to  Solomon's 
son,  and  to  confirm  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  in  tlie  north,  if  he 
would  walk  in  the  ways  which  Solomon  had  so  sadly  deserted, 
and  keep  Jehovah's  statutes  and  commandments  as  David  had 
done. 

His  Revolt  and  Flight. — After  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
Jeroboam  resolved  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  achieved 
nothing,  however.  Either  the  conspiracy  was  prematurely  dis- 
covered, or  the  rising  was  suppressed.  He  himself  escaped  to 
Egypt,  where  he  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the  reigning 
Pharaoh,  Shishak,  or  Sheshonk  as  he  is  named  in  Egyptian 
annals,  who  had  founded  a  new  dynasty,  the  Bubastite  or 
XXIInd.  This  monarch  was,  of  course,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  doing  mischief  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  rival  whom  he  had 
dethroned.  Egyptologists  put  Shishak  somewhere  l)etween 
990  and  960  B.C. 

Death  of  Solomon,  about  960  B.C. — Chronological  Diffi- 
culties.— Solomon  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  about 
960  B.C.  But  forty  is  constantly  used  in  the  Bible  as  a  round 
number.  And  it  is  still  necessary  to  use  this  word  abo2d  in 
giving  dates.  At  first  sight,  since  the  Book  of  Kings  assigns  to 
the  reigns  in  Judah  and  Israel  their  duration  in  years,  and  we 
have  from  other  sources,  chiefly  Assyrian,  some  fixed  points,  it 
looks  as  if  a  certain  date  for  Solomon  might  be  easily  obtained. 
But  the  Judahite  list,  reckoning  down  to  Hezekiah,  gives 
twenty-one  years  more  than  the  corresponding  list  of  Israel. 
Many  systems  of  chronology  have  been  arranged  to  bring 
them  into  agreement.  But  since  these  differ  widely  from 
one  another  it  is  best  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  approximate 
date,  except  where  the  Assyrian  monuments  have  introduced 
certainty. 

Peaceable  Accession  of  Rehoboam  at  Jerusalem.  —  Xo 
attempt  was  made  in  Jerusalem  to  oppose  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son.  It  was 
destined  to  be  maintained  in  Judah  for  four  centuries,  by  a 
special  promise  of  Jehovah  to  the  dynasty  of  the  builder  of  the 
Temple.     It  was  part  of  the  message  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  to 
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Jeroboam.  HoLcheit  I  icill  not  take  the  ichole  Idngdom  otit  of 
his  hand.  .  .  .  And  unto  his  son  wiU  I  give  one  tribe,  that  David 
My  servajit  may  have  a  lamp  alway  before  Me  in  Jerusalem,  the 
city  ichich  I  have  chosen  Me  to  jiid  My  name  there. 

But  equally  sure  was  the  Divine  sentence  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Solomonic  kingdom.  For  Jehovah  icas  angry  with 
Solomon  because  his  heai^t  icas  turned  away  from  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  ichich  had  appeared  unto  him  ticice,  and.  had 
commanded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  lie  should  not  go 
after  other  gods  ;  but  he  kept  not  that  ich/ich  Jeliovah  commanded. 

Character  and  Position  of  Rehoboam.  —  Rehoboam,  the 
son  of  Solomon  by  Naamah,  daughter  of  Hanun,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  limited  intelligence 
and  of  obstinate  disposition.  He  must  have  known  of  the  dis- 
content that  was  fermenting  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  he,  on  his  quiet  accession,  made  overtures  of  concilia- 
tion by  promising  to  relax  some  of  the  burdens  weighing  on  the 
people,  he  might  have  reigned  over  the  whole  country  in  peace. 
For  the  northern  tribes  had  apparently  resolved  to  confirm  his 
accession,  only  stipulating  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place 
at  Shechem.  At  all  events,  we  find  him  going  there  to  be  made 
king. 

Return  of  Jeroboam — Demands  of  the  Northern  Tribes. — 
But  Jeroboam  had  hurried  back  from  Egypt  on  the  news  of 
Solomon's  death,  and  had  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
l)arty  determined  on  reform.  The  demands  they  made  were  very 
moderate.  21  ly  father  made  our  yoke  grievous  :  noiv  therefore 
make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  father  and  his  heavy  yoke 
which  he  put  up)on  us  lighter,  and  ice  will  serve  thee.  The  king 
asked  for  three  days'  consideration. 

Rehoboam's  Reply. — Rehoboam  was  one-and-forty,  and  he 
had  ])y  his  side  a  numl)er  of  older  counsellors,  who  had  probably 
known  the  times  of  David  and  the  better  traditions  of  the 
earlier  times  of  Solomon.  They  advised  him  to  yield  to  the 
wish  of  the  tribes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obey  the  voice  of 
reason.  //'  thou  icilt  be  a  servant  xinto  this  people  this  day,  and 
wilt  serve  them,  and  answer  them,  and  speak  good  icords  iinto 
them,  then  they  will  be  thy  servants  for  ever. 

But  when  he  turned  to  the  younger  generation  of  courtiers, 
they  advised  the  sternest  measures  of  repression.  And  when 
the  three  days  expired  the  king  ansivered  the  people  roughly,  and 
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forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  wliicJi  they  had  given  him  ; 
and  spake  to  them  after  the  counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying,  My 
father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  hut  I  ivill  add  to  your  yoke :  my 
father  chastised  you  with  whijjs,  hut  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions;  with  whips,  that  is,  tipped  with  metal  points. 

Rebellion  of  the  Northern  Tribes. — ^The  die  was  cast.  The 
discontent  broke  out  with  open  mutiny,  and  the  old  gathering 
cry  of  the  northern  tribes  rang  through  the  assembly. 

What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 

Neither  have  ive  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse. 

To  your  tents,  0  Israel  ! 

Now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David. 

Henceforth  we  have  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  two  kingdoms, 
generally  at  war  with  each  other,  always  rivals,  yet  each  in  its 
own  way  carrying  on  the  vocation  of  this  people,  and  preparing 
the  world  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  and  Christianity. 
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1  Kings  xii.  17-xv.  8  ;  2  Chron.  x.  l7-xiii. 

AYhich  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  ;  each  army  hath  a  liaiifl. 

Adoram  slain — Jeroboam  crowned. — So  Israel  departed  unto 
their  tents.  The  Judahites  who  had  gone  with  Rehoboam  to 
Shechem  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  he  made  one  effort 
even  now  to  win  back  the  malcontents.  But  it  was  a  fatuous 
proceeding.  He  chose  as  his  emissary  Adoram,  or  Adoniram, 
who  u-as  over  the  trihute,  and  therefore  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  grievances  under  which  the  people  were  smarting. 
The  poor  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  position. 
And  all  Israel  stoned  Mm  icith  stones,  that  he  died.  Rehoboam 
feared  for  his  own  life,  and  made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his 
chariot  to  flee  to  Jerusalem.  A  congregation  of  the  northern 
tribes  was  then  convoked,  and  Jeroboam  was  formally  made 
king,  and  there  icas  none  that  followed  the  house  of  David,  hut 
the  trihe  of  Judah  only.  To  this  we  must  add  Benjamin,  which 
was  merged  in  Judah.  Had  Jeroboam  been  of  the  house  of 
Saul  it  might  have  been  different,  but  Jerusalem   itself  was 
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partly,  if  not  wholly,  in  Benjamin.  A  line  drawn  from  east  to 
west  through  Bethel  would  serve  as  a  rude  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms. 

JUDAH — Kehoboam. 
About  960  B.C.     Beif/ned  seventeen  years. 

Attempts  at  Reconquest — Prophetic  Opposition. — On  return- 
ing to  his  capital,  Rehoboam's  first  thought  was  to  levy  his 
forces,  and  wrest  back  his  lost  dominion ;  but  he  found  himself 
opposed  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  prophets,  reduced 
to  silence  during  the  whole  of  Solomon's  reign,  began  to  speak 
again,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  icord  of  God 
came  unto  Sliemaiah  the  man  of  God.  Tims  saith  Jehovah 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  hretliren  the 
children  of  Israel.  What  the  king  thought  of  this  we  may 
gather  from  the  fact  that  he  made  no  attempts  at  peace. 
Hostilities  were  resumed,  it  may  be  in  a  desultory  way,  for  there 
was  loar  hetiveen  Rehohoam  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
But  the  prophetic  message  had  been  delivered  in  public,  not 
privately,  to  the  king,  but  openly  unto  all  the  house  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  Rehoboam's 
hastily  levied  army  dispersed  before  a  higher  order  than  his, 
Return  every  man  to  his  house;  for  this  thing  is  from  Me. 
So  they  hearkened  to  the  icord  of  the  Loiw,  and  returned  and 
went  their  tcay  according  to  the  icord  of  the  Lord.  We  are 
not  told  when  Rehoboam  revived  his  attem])t  to  coerce  Israel, 
nor  the  details  of  the  quarrel,  which  lasted  throughout  his  reign 
of  seventeen  years.     We  only  know  its  consequences. 

Shishak's  Invasion— Jerusalem  plundered. — In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign,  8hishak,  who  was  then  Pharaoh,  thought  to 
rival  the  exi)loits  of  Thothmes  and  Rameses  in  Syria.  Rehoboam 
had  jjerhaps  from  the  first  been  suspicious  of  this  dangerous 
neighbour  on  the  south,  and  had  fortified  many  places  on  the 
route  an  Egyptian  army  would  be  likely  to  take.  Fifteen 
fortified  cities  thus  put  in  a  state  of  defence  are  mentioned, 
including  Hebron,  Lachish,  Gath,  and  Bethlehem.  Bat  these 
precautions  proved  useless.  In  the  list  of  places  claimed  as 
taken  by  Shishak,  carved  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Hall  of 
Columns  at  Karnak,  we  find  three  of  the  very  cities  fortified  by 
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Rehoboam — Adoraim,  Aijalon,  and  Socoh.  The  inscription  does 
not  however  mention  Jerusalem,  although  the  king  of  Egypt 
entered  that  city  as  a  conqueror,  and  carried  off  the  treasures 
of  the  Temple  and  Royal  Palace,  including  the  golden  shields 
preserved  as  trophies  of  David's  victory  over  Hadadczer. 

Limits  of  Rehoboam's  Dominions. — The  recollection  of  this 
catastrophe  was  long  preserved  in  the  brazen  substitutes  with 
which  Rehoboam  poorly  tried  to  represent  the  former  grandeur. 
The  bitter  irony  with  which  the  sacred  historian  records  the 
parade  of  these  counterfeits  may  be  considered  as  the  keynote 
to  this  whole  period.^  And  it  ivas  so,  that  as  oft  as  the  Icing 
entered  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  guard  hare  them,  and 
brought  them  hack  into  the  guard-chamher.  The  power  of 
Solomon's  son  was  thus  limited  on  every  side.  A  district  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  round  Jerusalem  comprised  his  kingdom. 
But  then  he  had  the  capital,  and  there  is  great  significance  in  the 
Chronicler's  remark,  even  in  this  decline  of  his  power,  So  Idng 
Reliohoam  strengthened  himself  in  Jerusalem.  This  represented 
the  idea,  if  not  the  fact,  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  And  the  Temple  was  there,  which,  as  Solomon 
had  foreseen,  was  coming  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  most 
sacred  of  the  places  where  Jehovah  might  be  worshipped,  but  as 
the  only  building  worthy  of  the  national  faith. 

Death  of  Rehoboam. — Rehoboam  had  some  religion.  He 
humbled  himself  as  the  Chronicler  himself  admits,  when  a 
prophet's  voice  bade  him  see  in  the  success  of  Egypt  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  But  the  verdict  passed  upon  him  by  the 
same  writer  is  that  he  did  that  which  was  evil,  because  tie  set 
not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what 
the  Book  of  Kings  says  of  Judah  in  his  day.  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  and  Iddo  the  seer  wrote  annals  of  his  reign,  much 
of  which  may  be  incorporated  in  the  later  books  which  we 
possess.  When  he  slept  ivith  his  fathers  he  icas  buried  in  the 
city  of  David. 

ISRAEL — Jeroboam. 

About  960  B.C.     Reigned  twenty -tivo  years. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel. — Meantime  Jeroboam  was  taking 
measures  to  consolidate  his  power  and  seat  himself  securely  on 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxv.  vol.  ii.  385. 
i8 
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the  tlirone  of  the  newly-formed  northern  kingdom.  There  was 
much  in  his  favour.  He  had  by  far  the  larger  and  richer  of  the 
two  parts  of  Israel.  And  he  had  the  prestige  of  the  name 
Israel.  His  was  the  national  kingdom.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  generally  known  as  Ephraini  or  Samaria,  but  in  the 
historical  books  it  is  always  Israel ;  in  the  earlier  prophetical 
books  it  is  Israel  (or  children  of  Israel),  unless  the  names  Jacob 
and  Joseph  are  employed. 

Attitude  of  the  Prophets. — He  had  also  all  the  weight  of 
prophetic  influence  on  his  side.  His  nomination  by  the  northern 
tribes  had  not  been  an  act  of  usurpation  in  their  eyes,  but  was 
2)art  of  the  Divine  purpose.  Thus  saitJi  Jeliovah,  This  thing 
is  of  Me.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  all  in  his  territory. 
For  two  out  of  the  three  centuries  during  which  the  northern 
kingdom  lasted,  it,  and  not  Judah,  was  the  field  of  prophetic 
activity. 

One  reason  of  this  we  see  in  the  fact  that  the  pro})het  is 
always  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  the  cause  which  had  led  to 
the  disruption  had  been  the  overmastering  fondness  for  the 
ancient  life  of  freedom.  The  tribal  spirit,  the  habits  of  the 
nomad  and  patriarchal  life,  were  still  very  keen  among  the 
Josephites.  We  shall  see,  not  once,  but  many  times,  main- 
tained by  patriarchal  men  under  the  kings  of  Tirzah  or  Samaria, 
a  stately  independence  that  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the 
southern  kingdom. ^ 

Inroads  of  Shishak — Extent  of  Jeroboam's  Dominions. — 
Nor  was  there  in  the  external  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
anything  to  contradict  this  assumption  of  superiority  over  its 
rival.  Shishak,  indeed,  if  his  list  of  conquered  towns  may  be 
trusted,  did  not  spare  the  territory  of  Jeroboam,  who,  according 
to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  LXX.,  was  his  brother-in-law. 
It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  inroad  that  he  retired 
to  Penuel  across  the  Jordan.  Lut  practically  the  whole  extent 
of  country  which  had  remained  to  Solomon  was  embraced  in  his 
kingdom.  To  the  confines  of  Damascus,  into  NajJitali  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan, 
through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
his  jDOwer  extended. 

But  in  comparison  with  his  southern  neighbour  he  had  two 
sources  of  weakness. 

1  Kcuan,  Ilislory  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iv.  cli.  i. 
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Want  of  a  Capital. — He  possessed  no  city  tliat  could  com- 
pete with  Jerusalem  as  a  capital.  Shechem,  where  he  built  a 
castle,  had  never  been  favourable  to  dynastic  j^retensions. 
Peiuiel  was  little  more  tlian  an  outpost. 

Want  of  a  Religious  Centre. — And  he  had  no  one  central 
rallying-place  for  the  religious  sentiment  of  his  kingdom. 
Israel  possessed  many  sanctuaries,  Eethel,  Dan,  Shiloh,  Gilgal, 
Tabor,  Nebo,  all  of  them  older  than  Jerusalem,  but  none  appeal- 
ing with  irresistible  force  to  the  Avliole  country.  And  Jeroboam 
saw  growing  a  craving  for  something  like  unity  in  worship. 
He  was  therefore  afraid  that  his  subjects  would  venture  to 
attend  the  feasts  at  Zion,  and  might  falter  in  their  allegiance 
to  him. 

Am  J  Jerohoam  said  in  his  heart,  if  this  j^eople  go  up  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  there  shall  the 
heart  of  this  p)eople  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto 
Rehohoam,  king  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  Mil  me  and  go  again 
to  Rehohoam  king  of  Judali.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
religions  life  returned  to  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  political  life 
would  follow,  and  already  the  Temple  was  attracting  the  Levites 
from  their  northern  homes. 

Sanctuaries  at  Dan  and  Bethel. — To  defeat  this  danger, 
Jeroboam  acted  as  Abdurrahman,  Caliph  of  Spain,  acted  when 
he  built  Cordova  to  counteract  the  attraction  of  Mecca.  He 
selected  two  well-known  sanctuaries — l)an,  in  the  extreme 
north,  which  had  long  possessed  an  ephod  and  a  sarcerdotal 
order  ;  and  Bethel,  on  his  southern  frontier,  with  all  its  ancient 
patriarchal  associations — and  made  them  centres  of  worship. 

The  Golden  Calf — There  was  nothing  in  this  to  shock  the 
conscience  of  the  age,  for  the  idea  of  a  single  legitimate  national 
centre  of  worship  had  as  yet  gained  no  hold  on  the  Hebrew 
mind,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  enunciated  as  an  exclusive 
dogma.  Even  the  images  called  ephods  might  also  still  have 
been  tolerated.  But  when  the  figure  of  a  calf  or  bull  was 
again,  as  by  Aaron,  placed  in  a  shrine  to  represent  the  Deity, 
Jeroboam  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  horror  of  which  clung  ibo 
his  name  for  ever.  For  all  later  history  he  was  Jerohoam  hen 
Nehat,  icho  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Prophetic  Denunciations. — Prophetic  indignation  was  aroused, 
especially  in  Judah.  At  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  altar 
at  Ikthel  by  the  king  and  the  priests  whom,  regardless  of  caste, 
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he  had  appointed  to  serve  at  his  altars,  a  man  of  God  from  that 
country  suddenly  appeared  to  denounce  the  abominable  idolatry. 
The  rent  in  the  altar,  the  withering  of  the  king's  hand,  the 
curious  behaviour  of  the  elder  prophet  who  induced  the  younger 
to  break  his  vow — these,  which  are  told  in  the  fascinating  but 
puzzling  13th  chapter  of  1  Kings,  are  introduced  into  the 
history  as  if  to  emphasise  the  precise  moment  at  which  the 
prophetic  order  recovered  its  equilibrium,  and  yet  indicate  that 
the  jealousy  between  the  kingdoms  was  shared  by  prophets.^ 

The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah. — Another  incident,  which  gives  a 
touching  glimpse  into  the  royal  home,  now  established  at 
Tirzali,  where  Jeroboam  had  apparently  built  himself  a  palace, 
marks  the  growing  opposition  of  the  prophetic  body.  Abijah, 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  had  fallen  sick  amid  the  vines  and 
olive  gardens  and  umbrageous  parks  of  the  new  royal  abode. 
The  Egyptian  princess,  his  mother,  went  disguised  as  a  poor 
woman  to  consult  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  who,  as  Jeroboam 
recalls  to  her,  told  me  that  I  should  he  king  over  this  people. 

But  the  prophet,  now  old  and  blind,  greeted  her  at  once  as 
the  queen  of  Jeroboam,  and  despite  the  mother's  tears,  pro- 
nounced the  death  of  the  heir  and  the  doom  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  nay,  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  sin  of  one  who  would  have  founded  a 
dynasty  in  defiance — so,  at  least,  the  more  pious  thought — of 
Jehovah. 

JUDAH~A.BUMi. 

Reigned  three  years. 

War  with  Jeroboam.— The  favourite  wife  in  the  harem  of 
Rehoboam  had  been  Maacnh,  the  daughter  of  Absalom,  and  her 
son  Abijah  (the  form  Ahijam  of  the  V>ook  of  Kings  appears  to 
to  be  later  than  the  date  of  the  Greek  translation),  who  had 
been  treated  as  heir  to  the  throne,  succeeded  without  opposition 
from  the  other  sons.  These  had  their  own  princely  establish- 
ments in  the  various  towns  of  Judah.  The  reign  was  only 
three  years,  and  the  Book  of  Kings  tells  us  nothing  about  it, 
except  that  it  was  occupied  by  war  with  Jeroboam.  Of  the 
king  himself  it  gives  a  melancholy  account.  He  ivalked  in  all 
the  sins  of  his  father,  ichicJi,  he  had  done  hefore  him  ;  and  his 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  Lect.  xxix.  vol.  ii.  279. 
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heart  was  not  im'fect  witli   Jehovah   his   Go  J,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father. 

Victory  of  Judah. — But  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  Abijah 
presents  a  far  more  favourable  appearance.  He  appears  as  the 
champion  of  the  true  national  God,  who,  on  his  cry  for  helj) 
and  the  blast  of  the  priestly  trumpets,  intervenes  at  a  critical 
moment,  so  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before 
Abijah  and  Judah,  And  the  children  of  Israel  fled  before 
Judah  :  and  God  delivered  them  into  their  hand. 

Abijah  and  Jeroboam  died  within  two  years  of  one  another, 
about  940  B.C.  Each  was  succeeded  by  a  son ;  but  Nadab  in 
the  north  mounted  a  throne  on  which,  to  his  contemporaries, 
the  curse  of  God  seemed  to  rest,  where  conspiracy  and  usurpa- 
tion were  scarcely  ever  to  cease.  Whereas,  of  Abijah,  the 
historian,  after  lamenting  that  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
Jehovah  his  God,  can  add.  Nevertheless,  for  David's  sale,  did 
Jehovah  Ids  God  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  his  son 
after  him,  and  to  establish,  Jerusalem. 


LXXIII.    ATTEMPTS  AT   KEFORM 

1  Kings  xv.  9-xvi.  29  ;  2  Chuox.  xiv.-xvi. 
Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 

JUDAH— Asa. 

About  940  B.C.     Bmgned  forty-one  years. 

Asa's  Religious  Zeal. — This  son  was  Asa.  He  was  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  set  about  a  religious  reform.  He 
destroyed  the  idols  and  images  of  Baal-Harmon,  erected  by  his 
father,  and  even  degraded  the  queen  mother,  Maacah,  because 
she  had  made  an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah  :  arid 
Asa  cut  down  her  image,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron. 
This  was  probably  a  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  Astarte. 
But  sacrifices  on  the  Bamoth,  or  high  places,  were  still  per- 
mitted.   The  centralisation  of  all  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  still 
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for  the  future,  but  the  growmg  importance  of  the  Temple  is 
marked  by  the  attention  which  Asa  gave  to  it.  He  hronght 
■into  the  house  of  Jehovah  the  thmr/s  which  his  father  had 
fleclicated,  and  the  things  that  himself  had.  dedicated,  silver,  and 
(jold,  and  vessels. 

War  with  Egjrpt. — On  a  monument  disinterred  at  Bubastis 
in  Egypt,  it  is  recorded  that  Osorkon  ii.,  great-grandson  of 
Shishak,  threw  under  his  feet  the  upper  and  lower  Retennu. 

It  was  a  false  boast,  if  the  account  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  of  Asa's 
victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  refers  to  the  same  campaign, 
for  by  the  Upper  Retennu  the  Egyptians  meant  Palestine,  and 
at  Mareshah  (Merash),  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  west  of 
Hebron,  in  answer  to  Asa's  cry  for  help,  Jehovah  smote  the 
Ethiopians,  and  they  fled.  The  confusion  between  Ethiopian 
and  Egyptian,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  numbers  on  both 
sides,  show  that  the  Chronicler  was  not  accurately  informed. 

ISRAEL. 

Nadab.     Reigned  two  years. 
Baasha.     Reigned  tirentyfour  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  seed  of  rebellion  sown  by  Jeroboam 
had  begun  to  bear  its  evil  fruits  in  his  own  house.  Xadab, 
his  son,  reigned  only  two  years.  He  fell  a  victim  to  a  military 
revolution. 

War  with  the  Philistines — Extermination  of  the  Family  of 
Jeroboam. — War  had  recommenced  with  the  Philistines,  who 
had  been  quiet  since  David's  time.  They  had  possession  of 
Gibbethon  (perhaps  Kibbiah,  in  the  hills  north-east  of  Lydda), 
and  Nadah  and  all  Israel  laid  siege  to  it.  But  during  the  siege 
liis  general,  Baasha  ben  Ahijah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  consjured 
against  him  and  seized  him,  and  then,  to  secure  himself,  extirpated 
the  whole  race  of  Jeroboam.  But  in  religious  matters  he  followed 
the  leading  of  that  king.     Tirzah  was  his  royal  residence. 

JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Baasha  fortifies  Ramah. — And  there  was  war  between  Asa 
and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days.  It  was  a  war  very 
much  resembling  those   between   the   rival  states   of   Greece. 
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It  raged  chiefly  round  the  frontier  towns.  Baasha  began 
fortifying  Ramah,  a  place  hardly  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  commanding  all  the  roads  to  it,  apparently  with  the  purpose 
of  making  it  his  capital  instead  of  Tirzah.  This  drove  Asa  to 
a  policy  of  despair,  frequently  imitated  afterwards  with  fatal 
consequences. 

Asa  seeks  Aid  from  Syria. — He  applied  for  help  to  Damascus, 
and  induced  Benhadad  its  king  to  break  with  Baasha,  and  call 
off  his  attention  by  an  inroad  into  his  territor3^  He  obtained 
the  money  necessary  to  buy  this  alliance  by  ransacking  the 
Temple  and  his  own  palace  for  their  treasures. 

He  is  denounced  by  Hanani. — It  is  not  to  be  w^ondered  at 
that  a  prophet  should  have  sharply  censured  this  action.  It 
was  the  first,  but  not  the  only  time,  that  Judah  called  in  the  aid 
of  foreign  help  against  its  northern  foe,  allied  to  it  by  ties  of  race, 
instead  of  seeking  to  compose  the  fratricidal  strife.  Asa  had 
been  forgetful,  too,  of  the  victory  granted  by  Jehovah  over  Zerah, 
and  instead  of  trusting  in  his  God  had  relied  on  human  aid. 
It  was  one  Hanani  the  seer  who  thus  rebuked  the  king  and  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal,  for  Asa  imprisoned  him.  We  know  nothing 
else  of  him,  unless  he  was  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  prophet  who 
presently  pronounced  Baasha's  doom.  That  with  which  later 
on  Isaiah  threatened  king  Ahaz,  was  now  predicted  of  Asa.  In 
that  case  it  was  Assyria  which  rendered  a  service  to  Judah  only 
to  end  by  attacking  her.  For  the  present  it  is  the  Syrian  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Canaan  which  has  Iteen  evoked  by  Asa's 
short-sighted  policy. 

Baasha  abandons  Ramah. — The  policy  was  for  the  moment 
no  doubt  eminently  successful.  Baasha  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  works  at  Ramah  in  haste  that  he  might  meet  Benhadad's 
captains,  who  had  already  overrun  the  whole  of  his  country 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  taking  Ijon,  Dan,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  leaving  all  his  building  materials  in  Asa's  hands,  who 
used  them  to  fortify  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  Bossuet 
has  turned  this  military  incident  to  a  fine  use  as  illustrating  the 
duty,  not  of  rejecting  the  materials  or  the  arguments  collected 
by  unbelievers  or  by  heretics,  but  of  employing  them  to  build 
up  the  truth.  Batissons  les  forteresses  de  Juda  Jes  dphris  ef  des 
mines  de  ceUes  de  Samarie. 

Death  of  Asa. — Asa  died  of  gout  after  a  long  reign  of  forty- 
one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David.     The  Chronicler 
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finds  fault  with  him  for  trusting  more  to  physicians  than  to 
Jehovah  in  his  sickness.  His  son  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  him. 
Denunciation  and  Death  of  Baasha. — Baasha  is  one  of  the 
few  kings  of  Israel  who  died  a  natural  death,  and  whose 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  a  royal  tomb.  He  was  buried  at 
Tirzuh  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  soldier,  but  as  a  king  he  drew  down  on  himself  the 
indignation  of  the  prophet  Jehu  ben  Hanani,  not  only  because 
he  continued  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  but  also  because  he  had 
killed  him.  But  the  retribution  was  to  fall  on  his  house,  not 
on  himself.  Him  that  dieth  of  Baasha  in  the  city  shall  the  (togs 
eat,  and  him  that  dieth  of  his  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat. 

ISRAEL. 

Elah.     Reigned  two  years. 

In  two  years  the  predicted  strokes  of  fate  began  to  fall. 
Elah,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  was  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon  begun  by  Nadab,  but  not  in  person.  He  was 
enjoying  himself  at  Tirzah,  when  one  of  his  cavalry  officers, 
Zimri,  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  attacked  him 
in  a  drunken  revel,  and  murdered  him  and  the  whole  royal 
family.     This  was  about  910  B.C. 

Zimri.     Reigned  seven  days. 

The  conspirator  only  enjoyed  his  success  seven  days.  The 
moment  the  news  reached  the  camp  at  Gibbethon,  the  sarsaha 
Omri  was  by  acclamation  named  king,  and  marched  immediately 
against  his  rival,  Avho  in  des])air  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace, 
set  fire  to  it,  and  perished,  Sardanapalus-like,  in  the  flames. 

Omri.     Reigned  twelve  years. 

But  Omri  had  still  to  fight  for  his  throne.  A  certain  Tibni 
ben  Ginath  set  up  as  a  pretender,  and  apparently  had  a  large 
following,  so  that  it  took  a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  defeat 
him. 

Choice  of  a  New  Capital — The  Palace  of  Tirzah. — It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Bible  only  preserves  a  scrap  of  tlie  history 
of  Omri's  reign,  five  verses   in  all,  for  he  must  liave  been  a 
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remarkable  man.  We  might  gather  this  indeed  even  from  the 
brief  notice  of  him  in  the  sacred  narrative,  for  he  showed  the 
sagacity  of  a  Constantine  in  the  choice  of  the  new  capital  which 
he  gave  to  his  kingdom.  The  hamlet  of  Tirzah  could  hardly  be 
called  by  this  name,  though  it  possessed  a  royal  palace,  which,  in 
the  popular  songs,  was  compared  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
employed  as  a  type  of  beauty  joined  to  strength. 

Thou  art  heautiful^  0  my  love,  as  Tirzah, 

Comely  as  Jerusalem  ; 

Terrible  as  ari  army  with  banners  (Cant.  vi.  4). 

The  Fortification  of  Samaria. — Jezreel  (now  Zerin)  in  its 
rich  plain  seemed  in  many  respects  destined  to  fill  the  vacant 
position,  and  in  fact  the  house  of  Omri  never  quite  abandoned 
it  as  a  residence,  but  possibly  it  at  that  time  had  no  acropolis 
which  could  be  fortified.  Omri  chose  a  site  in  every  way 
appropriate. 1  It  was  a  round  isolated  hill,  over  300  feet  high, 
rising  out  of  a  wide  basin,  about  six  miles  north-west  of 
Shechem  (ISTablus),  and,  although  itself  overlooked  on  three 
sides  by  higher  eminences,  commanding  to  the  west  a  view 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast,  in  fact,  is  but  twenty- 
three  miles  away,  an  important  advantage  to  a  dynasty  whose 
strength  lay  in  alliance  with  Phoenicia.  This  hill  Omri 
fortified,  calling  it  Shomeron  ("Guard"),  thus  preserving  at 
once  the  name  of  Shemer,  from  whom  he  bought  it  for 
two  talents  of  silver  (about  .£700),  and  denoting  the 
military  advantages  of  its  situation.  The  name  changed 
through  Greek  influence  to  Samaria.  All  traces  of  Omri's 
buildings  have  long  ago  disappeared  beneath  the  Roman  ruins 
of  the  modern  Sebastiyeh.  We  are  told  by  one  traveller  that 
the  place  combined  three  features  nowhere  else  found  together 
in  Palestine — strength,  beauty,  fertility.  Isaiah  calls  it  a  eroicn 
of  pride,  a  fioiver  of  glorious  beauty,  'which  is  on  the  head  of  the 
fat  valley  (Isa.  xxviii.  1). 

Omri  also  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  actually  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  which  had  an  importance  far  beyond 
this  duration.  For  it  gave  its  name,  in  the  records  of  other 
countries,  to  all  the  subsequent  royal  houses  of  Israel  and  to 
the  country  itself.  In  the  Assyrian  monuments  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  is  always  called  "the  land  of  Omri,"  and  its  reigning 
family  "  the  house  of  Omri." 

1  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  346. 
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His  relations  with  Asssnia. — Omri  is  indeed  the  first  king 
of  Israel  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  This 
points  to  a  new  period.  Assyria  now  comes  within  the  horizon 
of  Israel.  It  becomes  more  and  more  a  factor  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Soon  enough  it  will  become  the  factor 
which  decisively  determines  the  history  of  Israek 

1  "  Two  liundred  years  before  this  period,  about  the  turning 
l)oint  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  powerful  Tiglath-Pileser  i.  had 
carried  his  ensigns  beyond  the  Euphrates."  But  a  period  of 
weakness  and  incapacity  ensued,  lasting  all  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  (*entury. 

His  Conquest  of  Moab. — Whether,  when  Assyrian  power 
began  to  revive,  Omri  himself  ever  came  into  actual  contact 
with  it,  is  matter  of  conjecture,  but  his  relations  with  another 
foreign  power  are  matters  of  history,  and  show  him  as  a  brave 
and  frequently  victorious  soldier.  The  pillar  of  Mesha,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  this  country,  "  the  Moabite  stone,"  mentions  his 
name  twice.  Mesha,  son  of  Chemosh-melech,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Omri's  son  Ahab,  if  not  of  Omri  himself.  He  erected  the 
famous  pillar  at  Dibon,  his  capital,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
which  he  attributes  to  his  God  Chemosh,  just  as  the  Hebrews 
attributed  their  successes  to  Jehovah.  In  the  inscription  we 
read — 

Omri,  Innrj  of  Israel,  wJlo  ojypressed  Moah  a  long  time,  for 
C/temosh  was  angry  with  his  laiid.  .  .  .  And  Omri  took  the 
whole  land  of  Medeha,  and  occupied  it  all  his  days,  and  half 
of  his  son\s  day^,  forty  years. 

His  Death  and  Burial. — The  Bible  only  allows  twelve  years' 
reign  to  Omri,  but  the  chronology  is  so  inaccurate  that  some 
critics  correct  this  statement,  from  Mesha's  account,  so  far  as  to 
give  him  a  reign  considerably  longer.  He  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchral  caves  which  he  had  commanded  to  be  hewn  in  the 
rocks  near  Samaria.  And,  Ahab  Ids  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
1  Kittel,  History  of  the  Ilebreivs,  bk.  iii.  ch.  i. 
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LXXIV.  PROPHETS  AND  KIXGS 

1  Kings  xvi.  29,  xvii. 

Prophet  of  Gotl,  arise  and  take 

With  Thee  the  words  of  wrath  divine. 

JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab. 

Tendency  to  Peace — Policy  of  Jehoshaphat. — The  beginnini,' 
of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  found  on  the  thrones  of  Judah  and 
Israel  monarchs  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  which  had 
continued  uninterruptedly  between  the  two  kingdoms  since  the 
usurpation  of  Jeroboam.  Jehoshaphat  in  the  southern  kingdom, 
Ahab  in  the  northern,  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  both 
in  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  former  was  intent  on  internal 
reforms,  social  and  religious.  He  also  had  the  insight  to  see, 
in  his  father's  polic}^,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  let  the 
Aramaeans  of  Damascus  discover  that  Israelites  might  be 
beaten.  We  shall  find  him  j^resently  joining  Ahab  in  a 
campaign  against  Benhadad  of  Syria,  and  cementing  the 
alliance  by  a  matrimonial  connection. 

ISRAEL— A.B^AB. 

About  900  B.C.     Reigned  tn-enfy-fico  years. 

Policy  of  Ahab. — To  Ahab  it  was  all  important  to  get  a 
reversal  of  Asa's  policy.  It  was  his  only  chance  against 
Damascus.  And  it  is  possible  that  he  foresaw  a  new  danger, 
the  growing  ambition  of  Assyria.  The  renewed  passion  for 
conquest  had  returned  to  this  empire  with  the  return  of  strength, 
under  Assurnatsirpal,  father  of  Shalmaneser  ir.  This  prince  calls 
himself  conqueror  of  the  region  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as 
Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea.     He  bemin  to  rei^n  B.C.  885. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  the  New  Policy. — But  a  settle- 
ment which  on  moral  grounds  looks  to  us  as  meritorious,  as  on 
political  grounds  it  was  advantngeous,  wore  a  very  dillerent  look 
to  the  prophets,  in  whom  was  embodied  the  conscience  of 
Israel. 
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Influx  of  Phoenician  Luxury. — Two  reasons  are  apparent  for 
this.  Once  more,  as  under  Solomon,  forgetful  of  her  vocation, 
which  was  to  carry  in  herself  the  religious  future  of  the  world, 
Israel  was  striving  after  a  development  of  the  profane  or  secular 
life.  A  tendency  towards  luxury  and  refinement  was  again 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  patriarchal  simplicity.  And,  as 
before,  it  was  chiefly  from  Tyre  that  this  invasion  of  luxury 
and  art  was  coming  on  Israel.  Jezebel,  Abab's  queen,  brouglit 
with  her  to  Samaria  head-dresses  and  jewels  which  dazzled  tbe 
eyes  of  a  rough  and  homely  nation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prophets 
she  was  the  embodiment  of  all  these  new  and  dangerous  ideas. 

Phoenician  Deities  introduced. — But  she  brought  worse  than 
ornaments.  Again,  as  under  Solomon,  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  outraged  by  the  patronage 
given  by  an  Israelite  monarch  to  the  worship  of  Eaal.  A 
temple  was  built  in  the  northern  capital  to  the  chief  Phoenician 
deity.  A  splendid  priesthood  attended  it.  The  strange  god 
had  prophets  as  numerous,  or  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Jehovah.  All  those  loyal  to  the  old  faith  saw  the  growing 
danger.     The  time  for  a  great  decision  was  evidently  at  hand. 

Accession  and  Character  of  Ahab. — Ahab  succeeded  his 
father  Omri,  about  900  b.c,  when  quite  a  young  man.  For  he 
was  to  reign  twenty-two  years,  and,  according  to  the  Moabite 
stone,  he  lived  forty  years.  This  is  probably  only  an  approximate 
round  number,  of  which  the  Semitic  tribes  were  so  fond,  else 
we  might  say  that  he  ascended  the  throne  at  eighteen.  He 
ranks  as  the  most  infamous  of  all  the  kings  either  of  Israel 
or  Judah.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  in  estimating  his 
character  the  sacred  writer  should  have  looked  only  to  the  bad 
that  was  in  him,  and  at  the  evil  he  did.  But  he  must  have 
had  many  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful  prince.  He 
tried,  at  least,  to  advance  the  material  prosperity  of  his  countr3^ 

His  Eeligious  Attitude. — The  prophetic  sentence  goes  out 
against  him  at  once.  And  Ahah,  tJie  son  of  Omri,  did  t/iat 
ivhich  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  above  all  that  were  before 
him.  And  it  came  to  j^ass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him 
to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nehat,  that  he  took  to 
wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians  (that 
is  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  united),  and.  went  and  served  Baal,  and 
ivorshijyped  him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the 
Jiouse  of  Baal,  ivhich  he  had  built  in  Samaria.     And  Ahab  made 
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the  Jsliera/i  ;  and  Ahab  did  yet  more  to  iirovolce  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  Jdngs  of  Israel  that  icere  before 
him. 

This  must  not  be  interpreted  as  entire  apostasy  from  Jehovah, 
for  we  shall  find  him  presently  consulting  Jehovah's  prophets. 
He  gave  his  children  names  implying  the  worship  of  the  national 
god — Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Athaliah.  And  a  most  undeniable 
authority,  the  stone  of  Mesha,  Ahab's  contemporary,  represents 
Jehovah  as  Ahab's  God,  just  as  Chemosh  is  Mesha's  own  God. 

The  fact  is,  that  like  Gideon  and  Saul  and  others  before 
him,  and  like,  perhaps,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  his  own  day, 
he  honoured  the  two  deities  simultaneously.  The  name  Baal 
had  not  yet  become  derogatory  of  true  divinity,  for  it  simply 
means  "  Lord,"  and  was  often  employed  of  Jehovah  himself. 
To  us  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  halting  between  two  opinions 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Tyrian  deity,  is 
almost  incomprehensible,  because  we  connect  with  Israel's  God 
all  those  moral  characteristics  which  the  great  prophets,  and 
later,  Christianity,  made  inseparable  from  the  conception  of 
the  Divine.  But  the  perception  of  these  was  only  dawning 
at  the  period  with  which  we  are  engaged.  In  Samaria,  in 
Ahab's  time,  there  were  to  be  found  side  by  side  adherents 
of  both  creeds.  These  might  say  to  each  other,  "  I  have  my  God, 
I  serve  him,  you  can  serve  your  own ;  they  are  both  powerful." 

Appearance  of  Elijah. — But  one  was  soon  to  appear  who 
would  make  the  distinction  clear.  The  great  Elijah  comes  sud- 
denly upon  the  scene.  From  Tishbeh  in  Gilead  he  breaks  across 
the  Jordan  with  the  same  suddenness  with  which  he  afterwards 
disappears  across  the  same  river.  Of  his  past  we  know  nothing. 
His  name  Elijahu,  Yah  is  my  God^  sums  it  up.  His  birth- 
place, unless  El-Istib,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Genesareth, 
and  ten  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  proves  to  be  Tishbeh,  is 
unknown.  In  the  narrative  he  has  no  settled  home,  no  city 
to  dwell  in.  He  is  of  no  place.  He  stands  before  Jehovah. 
As  Jehovah  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  is  his  form  of  solemn 
asseveration.     It  is  also  the  epitome  of  his  history. 

His  Prophecy  of  Drought.— One  day  Elijah  appears  before 
Ahab  with  the  announcement  that  for  three  years  there  shall 
not  be  deiv  nor  rain.  We  can  picture  the  figure  of  the  sudden 
apparition.  It  was  that  of  the  Bedawin  of  to-day,  "whose  strange 
form  is  seen  for  a  moment  behind  rock  or  tree,  in  city  or  field. 
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and  then  vanishes  again  into  its  native  wilderness.  Long 
shaggy  hair  flowed  over  his  back.  A  large  rough  mantle  of 
sheepskin,  fastened  round  his  loins  by  a  girdle  of  hide,  was  his 
only  covering."!  He  delivered  his  awful  message  and  then 
vanished  as  he  had  come. 

In  Eastern  lands,  where  life  and  water  go  ahvays  together, 
drought  means  famine.  "  The  springs  are  dried  up,  the  brooks 
an  1  rivers  become  beds  of  stone,  the  trees  wither,  the  grass 
vanishes,  the  heaven  becomes  brass  and  the  earth  iron."  God's 
ministers  must  sutler  with  the  rest,  and  P^lijah  must  hide  from 
Ahab. 

He  is  fed  by  Eavens.^— The  Divine  direction  sent  him  first  to 
the  bed  of  one  of  those  torrents  that  pour  into  the  Jordan, 
whose  waters  were  as  yet  unexhausted.  Whether  Cherith  is 
in  Eastern  or  AVestern  Palestine  we  do  not  know.  All  we  are 
told  is  that  thither,  night  and  morning,  came  ravens,  the  yoimg 
ravens  that  cry  to  God,  the  ravens  whom  God  feeds,  though  they 
neither  so ic  nor  reap,  and  laid  their  portion  of  bread  and  flesh 
at  break  of  day  and  at  fall  of  evening  by  the  side  of  the  still 
gushing  stream,  of  which  the  prophet  drank  and  was  preserved. 

"  But  the  drought  advanced,  and  the  pools  in  the  watercourse 
were  dried  up,  and  the  trees  withered  on  its  banks,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  ceased  to  flock  to  their  branches,"  and  the  u'ord 
of  tJie  Lord  came  unto  him  saying,  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath, 
ichicli  helongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there;  heliold,  I  have  com- 
manded a  tcidow  icoman  there  to  sustain  tJiee. 

]>ut  even  there,  though  the  streams  of  Lebanon  would  retain 
their  life-giving  power  after  the  scantier  springs  of  Palestine 
had  been  dried  up,  the  famine  had  spread.  "  AVe  learn  from 
heathen  records  that  it  was  long  remembered  in  Phoenicia,  and 
that  solemn  prayers  for  rain  were  offered  up  in  the  temples  of 
Astartc  by  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre." 

The  Widow  of  Zarephath.— And  so  the  widow  of  Zarephath 
had  come  out  to  the  gate  of  the  town  to  gather  sticks,  as  she 
thought,  for  her  last  meal ;  and  as  she  gathered  them  she  heard 
the  voice  of  one  faint  and  -weary  saying :  Fetcli  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  vater  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.  She  saw  and 
turned,  and  once  again  he  begged.  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a 
morsel  of  l>read  in  thy  hand.  She  told  her  own  destitution. 
A  handful  of  meal  in  til e  barrel,  a  little  oil  in  the  cruse,  this 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lcct.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  '294,  297,  298. 
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was  all  that  was  left  for  herself  and  her  son.  Elijah  bade  her 
fear  not y  for  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  The  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the 
day  that  Jehovah  sendeth.  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  she  obeyed 
the  instinct  of  humanity,  and  gave  of  her  last  little  to  this  gaunt 
and  famished  stranger,  whom  at  most  she  conhl  know  only 
as  a  prophet  of  an  alien  God  and  an  alien  race.  But  she  saved 
in  him  the  deliverer  of  herself  and  her  son.  She  gave  the  cup 
of  cold  water.  She  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet,  and  received  a  prophet's  reward.  And.  the  barrel  of 
meal  wasted  not,  neiiher  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail. 

Elijah  restores  her  Son  to  Life.— But  more  than  this,  the 
woman's  son  fell  sick,  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore  that  there  icas 
no  breath  left  in  him.  She  connected  the  sad  event  with  Elijah's 
presence.  It  was  a  judgment  for  some  unrepented  sin.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God  ?  Thou  art  come  unto 
me  to  bring  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my  son.  Elijah 
shared  her  feeling.  0  Jehovah,  my  God,  hast  thou  cdso  brought 
evil  tipon  the  widou'  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by  slaying  her  son  ? 
He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child  three  times  and  prayed, 
and  the  child  revived  and  was  restored  to  his  mother.  And 
the  icoman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man 
of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  thy  mouth  is  truth. 

"It  Avas  a  prelude  to  the  scene  which  many  generations  later 
was  witnessed  near  that  very  spot  wdiere  a  greater  than  Elijah 
met  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  and  blessed  her  faith,  and 
told  her  that  it  should  be  even  as  she  would." 
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1  Kings  xviii. 

Tlie  whole,  or  chief 
Of  difficulties,  is  belief. 

Ahab'h  Reigx — continued. 

Meeting  of  Elijah  and  Ahab. — The  drought  still  continued, 
and  the  king  himself  set  out  with  his  chief  minister  to  seek  for 
such    patches   of  vegetation  as    might  still   be  found   for   the 
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sustenance  of  the  royal  stables.  Obadiah  was  what  his  name, 
"servant  of  Jehovah,"  indicates,  a  devout  adherent  to  the 
national  faith.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  persecution  of  the  true 
jDrophets  by  Jezebel,  had  hidden  and  fed  a  Inuidred  of  them  hy 
fifty  in  a  cave.  Yet  when  met  by  Elijah  and  bidden  announce 
him  to  Ahab  he  shrank  from  such  a  dangerous  task.  He  feared 
that,  according  to  his  wont,  the  prophet  would  suddenly  vanish, 
and  still  elude  the  search  made  for  him  by  the  king.  Eut  at 
last  he  was  persuaded,  and  prophet  and  king  met  face  to  face. 
Is  it  thou,  thou  trouhler  of  Israel  ?  "  It  was  then,  doubtless,  as  it 
still  is,  the  belief  of  Eastern  countries  that  seers  and  saints  have 
the  power  of  withholding  or  giving  rain.  In  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai  the  Arabs  believe  there  is  a  book,  by  opening  or 
shutting  which,  the  monks  can  disperse  or  retain  the  rain  of  the 
peninsula."  So  Ahab  accused  Elijah  of  the  drought.  And  he 
answered,  I  liave  not  troubled  Israel;  hut  thou,  and  thy  father^ s 
house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  Jehovah, 
and  thou  hast  folloived  the  Baalim.  Now  therefore  send,  and. 
gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  proj/hets  of 
Baal  four  hundred  and,  fifty,  and  the  jjrojyhets  of  the  Ashercdi 
four  hundred,  which  eat  at  JezeheVs  table. 

Mount  Carmel. — This  is  the  first  mention  of  this  mountain 
Carmel,  Ijoth  physically  and  historically  so  celebrated.  It  is  a 
long  ridge  stretching  in  a  north-westerly  direction  between 
Sharon  and  Esdraelon  to  the  sea.^  "  Carmel's  long  sweep  invests 
him  with  the  appearance  of  having  come  there.  Some  hills 
suggest  immovableness,  and  others,  with  their  '  long  greyhound 
backs,'  are  full  of  motion.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Carmel  to 
coml)ine  these  effects  and  to  impress  those  who  look  upon  him 
Avitli  the  sense  of  one  long  stride  over  the  plain  and  firm  foot- 
hold upon  the  sea."  It  is  the  first  of  Israel's  hills  to  meet  the 
rains,  and  they  give  it  of  their  best,  so  that  its  verdant  clothing, 
the  excellency  of  Carmel  (Isa.  xxxv.  2),  became  proverbial  and 
symbolic. 

Carmel  as  a  Sanctuary. — "  But  it  is  as  a  sanctuary  that  the 
long  hill  is  best  remembered.  In  its  separation  from  other  hills, 
its  position  on  the  sea,  its  visibleness  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  in  its  uselessness  for  war  or  traffic,  in  its  profusion 
of  flowers,  its  high  platforms  and  groves  with  their  glorious 
prospects  of  land  and  sea,  Carmel  must  have  been  a  place 
1  G.  A.  Smith,  Jlistoriccd  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339. 
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of  retreat  and  of  worship  from  the  earliest  times."  It  was 
claimed  for  Baal,  but  even  before  Elijah's  time  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  had  testified  to  the  true  God.  It  probably  stood 
on  the  eastern  summit,  commanding  the  last  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  possibly  on  the  rock  which  still  bears  the  name 
The  Sacrifice.  On  this  same  spot,  probably,  long  after- 
wards, Vespasian  sacrificed  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies  in  Palestine,  and  thither  the  Druses  still  come  in  yearly 
pilgrimage.  Upon  it  now,  as  on  a  spot  whose  sanctity  they 
both  equally  felt,  the  prophets  of  the  rival  faiths  met,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  for  Baal  and  one  for  Jehovah. 

Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal. — Alone  as  he  Avas,  Elijah 
faced  the  people  with  the  momentous  question,  with  a  suggestion 
in  its  words  of  the  antics  they  would  presently  witness  round 
Baal's  altar.  Hold  long  halt  (or  dance)  ye  hehceen  two  ojnnions  ? 
If  Jehovah  he  God,  follow  Mm ;  hut  if  Baal,  then  follotu  him. 
And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word. 

The  Appeal  to  Baal.^ — With  every  precaution  against  fraud 
Elijah  then  directed  the  followers  of  Baal  to  prepare  a  bullock 
for  sacrifice.  He  would  do  the  same,  and  the  God  that  answered 
by  fire  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  true,  the  only  God.  "  Every 
incident  that  follows  enhances  the  contrast  between  the  false 
and  the  true  in  this  grand  ordeal."  As  the  Mussulman  Dervishes 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  by  whirling  round  and  invocating 
Allah,  so  the  prophets  of  Baal  (those  of  Ashtaroth  do  not 
appear)  performed  their  wild  dances  round  the  altar,  or  upon  it, 
springing  up,  or  sinking  down,  with  the  fantastic  gestures  that 
only  Orientals  can  command,  and  screaming  with  that  sustained 
energy  which  believes  that  it  will  be  heard  for  its  much  speak- 
ing, from  morn  to  noon,  0  Baal,  hear  ns  !  But  there  ivas  no 
voice,  nor  any  that  ansivered. 

Then  Elijah  began  to  ridicule  them.  It  was  noon,  when 
gods  and  men  under  that  burning  sun  may  be  thought  to  have 
withdrawn  for  a  siesta.  So  he  mockingly  cheers  them  on, 
Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a  god :  either  he  is  musing,  or  he  is 
gone  aside,  or  is  on  a  journey,  or  jDeradventure  he  sleepeth,  and 
must  he  awaited.  "  They  took  him  at  his  word.  Like  the 
Dervishes  who  eat  glass,  seize  living  snakes  with  their  teeth, 
throw  themselves  prostrate  for  their  mounted  chief  to  ride 
1  Stanley,  Jexdsh  Church,  Loct.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  301-303. 
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over  them ;  like  the  Corybantian  priests  of  Cybele,  Hke  the 
Fakirs  of  India,"  they  now  in  their  frenzied  state  gashed  them- 
selves with  swords  and  lances  till  they  streamed  with  blood, 
yelling  all  the  while  till  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation  ; 
hit  there  icas  neither  voice^  nor  any  to  ansiver,  nor  any  that 
regarded. 

The  Appeal  to  Jehovah. — "  And  now  comes  the  contrast  of 
the  calm  trust  and  tranquillity  of  the  true  prophet."  Elijah 
repaired  the  old  altar  with  twelve  symbolic  stones,  for  it  was  to 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  twelve  tribes  he  was  going  to 
pray,  and,  adding  a  precaution  against  deceit  not  demanded 
from  the  other  side,  he  made  a  trench  round  the  altar,  and  had 
it  filled  with  water  from  a  spring  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  effect  of  the  drought.  Then  through  the  stillness  of 
evening  there  went  up  to  heaven  the  memorable  prayer, 
0  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Ahraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let 
it  be  known  this  day  that  Thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am 
Thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  Thy  uvrd. 
Hear  me,  0  Jehovah,  hear  me  ;  that  tliis  peoj)le  may  knoio  that 
Thou  Jehovah  art  God,  and  that  Thou  hast  turned  their  heart 
hack  again.  Then  the  fire  of  Jehovah  fell,  and  consumed  the 
Imrnt-offering,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and 
licked  up  the  ivater  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all 
the  people  saiv  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces;  and  they  said, 
Jehovah,  He  is  God  ;  Jehovah,  He  is  God. 

Slaughter  of  the  Priests  of  Baal. — Prostrate  on  their  faces 
they  had  at  last  made  their  decision.  It  was  a  national 
proclamation  of  faith.  Jehovah  was  Israel's  God,  and  the  word 
of  Jehovah's  prophet  was  now,  for  the  time  at  least,  law.  And 
in  that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  as  might  be  expected,  those 
who  had  been  victims  of  persecution  became  persecutors  in 
turn.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  seized,  they  were  swept  away 
by  the  excited  multitude.  Elijah  himself  led  them  down  the 
slopes  to  the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  and  there  he  slew  them. 

End  of  the  Drought.^ — And  Ahab — what  were  his  reflections  1 
No  confession  of  his  is  recorded.  But  Elijah  bade  him  hasten 
to  the  sacrificial  feast,  for  rain  was  at  last  coming,  and  coming 
in  abundance.  Elijah  did  not  eat  or  drink,  but  went  to  the 
top  of  Carmel,  and  there  with  his  head  between  his  knees,  "  in 
the  Oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,"  he  waited  what  the 
1  Stanley,  iibi  svjyra,  305,  306. 
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watcher  on  the  cliff's  brow  might  see.  Seven  times  he  looked. 
Seven  times  there  was  nothing.  The  sky  was  still  clear,  the 
sea  was  still  calm.  At  last  out  of  the  far  western  horizon  there 
rose  a  little  cloud  as  small  as  a  man's  hand,  but  the  well-knoAvn 
prelude  to  a  coming  tempest.  "  The  cry  of  the  boy  from  his 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered,  when  the  storm 
broke  upon  the  plain,  and  the  torrent  of  Kislion  began  to  swell. 
The  king  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  he  would  reach  Jezreel. 
He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  And  as  he  rode 
through  the  growing  blackness  of  the  tempest,  Elijah,  touched 
by  a  supporting  hand,  ran  before  the  chariot,  as  the  Eedawin  of 
his  own  Gilead  would  still  run,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 


LXXYI.  JEHOSHAPHAT  AT  JERUSALEM 

2  Chiion.  xvii.,  xix.,  xx.  1-31. 

Poise  the  cause  in  justice's  equal  scales, 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 

Jehoshaphat.     About  900  b.c.     Reigned  twenty-Jive  years. 

In  the  meantime  a  movement  of  a  very  different  kind  had 
been  going  on  in  the  southern  kingdom.  It  did  not  originate 
with  the  prophetic  order,  but  with  the  crown.  It  w^as  a  judicial, 
not  a  religious,  reform. 

His  Reforming  Spirit. — Jehoshaphat  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Asa,  two  or  three  years  after  Ahab's  accession  at 
Samaria.  We  are  still  about  900  b.c.  The  Book  of  Kings 
passes  his  reign  over  with  the  briefest  notice,  except  when  he  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  northern  kingdom.  But  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  which  always  has  most  to  say  about  Judah, 
and  loves  to  idealise  the  past,  and  paint  it  in  colours  borrowed 
from  the  author's  present,  has  a  long  account  not  only  of  the 
wars  he  carried  on  in  alliance  with  Ahab,  but  of  victories  of  his 
own,  and  of  various  improvements  introduced  in  the  mode  of 
governing  and  administering  justice.  If  some  of  the  details  of 
the  description  really  belong  to  a  later  order  of  things,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Jehoshaphat  lived  in  tradition  as  a  Reformer, 
and  that  the  narrative  of   Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  which   is 
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inserted  in  "  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Isi-ael,"  was  not  the  only 
liistory  of  his  reforms  extant  when  the  Chronicler  wrote. 

Azubah,  the  daughter  of  Shilhi,  we  are  told,  was  his  mother, 
and  in  regard  to  religious  observances  lie  icallied  in  the  icay  of 
Asa,  his  father,  and  turned  7iot  aside  from  it,  doing  that  ichich 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah.  He  still,  however,  permitted 
worship  and  sacrifice  on  the  high  places,  so  that  the  piety  of 
the  day  was  not  that  of  the  Chronicler's  time. 

Judicial  Reforms. — "  Jehovah  has  judged  "  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Jehoshaphat,  and  it  expresses  the  ideas  which  filled 
the  king's  mind.  He  organised  a  judicial  system,  setting  np 
courts  of  law  in  all  the  fortified  cities  of  his  land ;  and  in 
Jerusalem  a  supreme  court,  under  the  presidency  of  Amariah, 
the  chief  priest  in  all  matters  of  Jehovah,  and  Zehediah  the  son 
of  Ishmael,  tlte  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  all  the  king's 
matter. 

The  Priests  appointed  Judges. — Here  we  find  for  the  first 
time  priests  formally  intrusted  with  those  judicial  functions 
which  it  is  possible  they  may  at  times  have  previously  exercised. 
Eli  was  judge  as  well  as  priest.  David,  according  to  one  notice 
in  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4),  had  appointed  Levites  judges, 
but  here  we  have  priests  also  appointed  to  similar  functions. 
And  to  ensure  competent  legal  knowledge  in  these  courts, 
Jehoshaphat  sent  commissioners  with  the  Book  of  the  Law 
through  all  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the  people.  What 
this  book  contained  we  do  not  know,  but  doubtless  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  or  Alliance  (Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33)  and  the 
Decalogue  formed  part  of  it. 

His  Charge  to  the  Judges. — And  the  charge  he  gave  his 
newly-appointed  judges  was  worthy  of  his  name.  Consider  ivhat 
ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  Jehovah,  and  He  is  ivith 
you  in  the  judgment.  Now,  therefore,  let  a  fear  of  Jehovah  he 
upon  you ;  take  heed,  and  do  it ;  /o?'  there  is  no  iniquity  icith 
Jehovah  our  God,  nor  respect  of  pier  sons,  nor  taking  of  gifts. 
And  it  was  all  summed  up  in  this  noble  direction.  Deal 
courageously,  and  Jehovah  he  with  the  good. 

Military    Measures. — Other    administrative    measures    ar 
attributed  to  this  monarch.     He  built  castles  and  cities  of  store 
throughout  Judah,  and,  following  the  precedent  wisely  set  by 
Rehoboam,  he  placed  in  them  his  six  younger  sons,  as  well  as 
other  princes  chosen  from   the  host.     These  were  to  serve   a 
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military  purpose.  Garrisons  were  placed  in  the  cities  with 
treasure  in  reserve.  Their  names,  which  are  given,  are  not 
otherwise  famous,  but  their  appointment  testifies  to  the  anxiety 
on  Jehoshaphat's  part  to  give  his  country  a  well-organised 
government. 

Jehoshaphat's  Prestige — Alliance  with  Ahab. — These  early 
days  brought  no  foreign  complications  to  disturb  the  peace 
needed  for  Jehoshaphat's  measures  of  civil  and  religious  reform. 
Indeed,  the  precautions  he  took  against  attack  from  his  immediate 
neighbours  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  overawing  them,  even 
if  they  had  been  inclined  to  attack  Judah.  The  Philistines, 
indeed,  and  the  Arabians,  appear  to  have  been  tributaries  of 
the  Hebrew  king,  and  wealth  flowed  into  his  coffers,  so  that  he 
had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance.  This  success  made  his 
friendship  still  more  desirable  for  Ahab,  and  the  alliance  which 
the  two  monarchs  now  formed  was  of  the  strongest. 

Inroad  of  Ammonites  and  Moabites. — Later  in  his  reign, 
however,  the  nomad  tribes  of  J^orthern  Arabia,  joined  by 
detachments  of  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  ventured  on  a  raid 
into  his  territory.  They  were  encamped  on  the  heights  above 
the  Dead  Sea  in  the  palm-groves  of  Engedi,  when  messengers 
came  with  the  news  to  Jerusalem.  There  cometh  a  great  multi- 
tude against  thee  from  heyond  the  sea,  from  Edom  (the  reading, 
Syria,  arises  from  the  confusion  of  two  Hebrew  letters  closely 
resembling  each  other),  and  behold,  they  he  in  Hazazon-Tamar 
(the  same  is  Engedi).  The  first  alarm  of  the  king  passed  away, 
as  he  turned  to  meet  the  trouble  in  a  religious  spirit,  proclaim- 
ing a  fast  and  gathering  Judah  together  to  seek  help  from 
Jehovah.  Then  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite,  came  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and  he  said  :  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  unto  you,  Fear  not  ye,  neither  be  dismayed,  by  reason 
of  this  great  midtitude  ;  for  tJte  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's. 

Jehoshaphat's  Victory. — Accordingly  the  king  marched  forth 
with  his  army  singing.  Give  thanlis  unto  Jehovah,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.  And  sudden  panic  seized  the  marauders,  and 
the  tribal  jealousy,  always  ready  to  flame  out,  set  them  one 
against  the  other,  so  that  a  complete  victory  was  gained  almost 
without  a  blow.  And  irhen  Judcdi  came  to  the  u'atch-tower  of 
the  ivilderness  they  loolced  upon  the  multitude  ;  and  behold,  they 
were  dead  bodies  fallen  to  the  earth ,  and  there  were  none  that 
escaped.     The  booty  was  tremendous,  and  the  opening  of  the 
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hills  where  it  was  collected,  and  where  tJieij  blessed  Jeltovali, 
was  known  as  the  Valley  of  Blessing.  The  triumphant  march 
home  took  the  form  of  a  great  religious  ceremony,  for  they  came 
to  Jerusalem  iritli  j^salferies,  and  liarps,  and  trumpets  unto  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  And  the  fear  of  God,  we  are  told,  was  upon 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries,  ivhen  they  heard  that  Jehovah 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel.  So  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat 
teas  quiet :  liis  God  gave  him  rest  round  about. 


LXXVII.  ELIJAH  AT  HOREB.      SYRIAN  AVARS 

1  Kings  xix.,  xx. 

Back,  then,  coniplainer :  loathe  thy  life  no  more, 
Nor  deem  tliyself  upon  a  desert  shore, 

Because  the  rocks  the  nearer  prospect  close  ; 
Yet  in  fall'n  Israel  are  there  hearts  and  eyes, 
That  day  Ity  day  in  prayer  like  thine  arise  ; 

Thou  know'st  them  not,  but  their  Creator  knows. 

Ahab's  Reign — continued. 

Flight  of  Elijah. — ^The  story  of  Elijah,  it  has  been  said,  is, 
like  the  story  of  Athanasius,  full  of  sudden  reverses. ^  We  left 
liim  in  an  hour  of  triumph,  dictating  to  a  repentant  people  and 
an  awestruck  king.  We  find  him  fleeing  for  his  life  before  the 
menace  of  a  woman.  Jer.ebel  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah,  saying. 
So  let  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  cdso,  if  I  mcdce  not  thy  life  as 
the  life  of  oup  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time. 

He  is  fed  by  Angels. — The  prophet  fled,  and  naturally  fled 
south,  passing  through  Judah,  not  yet  in  such  close  alliance  with 
Ahab  as  to  make  it  unsafe.  At  Beersheba  he  left  his  solitary 
attendant,  according  to  tradition,  the  Zidonian  boy  whom  he 
had  restored  to  life,  the  future  prophet  Jonah.  But  he  himself 
went  a  dafs  journey  into  the  u-ilderness.  He  was  oppressed  by 
tlie  solitude,  and  all  the  loneliness  and  apparent  hopelessness  of 
his  position  came  upon  him  with  overwhelming  force.  Under 
the  common  desert  shrub,  a  rothem  bush,  or  flowering  broom,  he 
lay  down,  as  he  thought,  to  die.  It  is  eno^igh  :  now,  0  Lord, 
take  away  my  life  ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  But 
he  did  not  die.  He  slept,  and  in  his  sleep  came  the  touch  of 
1  Stanley,  ./ewish  Church,  Lect.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  306. 
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an  angel  waking  liini,  and  a  voice  saying,  Arise  mid  eat.  And 
he  looked,  and  heliold,  there  was  at  his  head  a  cake  haken  on  the 
coals,  and  a  cruse  of  loater.  The  angelic  ministration  was 
repeated,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  he  went  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Horeh  the  mount  of  God. 

And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there.  Tradition 
points  out  the  spot,  a  secluded  basin  beneath  the  summit  of 
what  is  called  "the  Mount  of  Moses."  But  the  Sinaitic 
traditions  do  not  date  back  beyond  the  monastic  age,  and  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  revelation  that  was  now  to  come  to  Elijah.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  this  was  a  second  and  a  better  manifestation  of  the 
Divine.  Its  first  intimation  was  a  call,  a  question,  such  as 
may  come  to  all 

"VVlio  listen,  mid  the  din 
Of  voices,  for  the  voice  within, 

WJiat  doest  tliou  here,  Elijah  ?  Here,  far  from  prophetic 
work,  from  the  ruined  altars  waiting  to  be  rebuilt,  from  the 
people  lately  turned  to  the  true  religion  and  wanting  guidance 
and  support  %  He  has  only  the  answer  of  despair,  a  despair 
which  can  forget  all  that  happened  at  Carmel. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  ;  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  have  forsaken  Thy  covenant,  thrown  doicn 
Thine  altars,  and  slain  Thy  lorophets  icith  the  sword  ;  and  I, 
even  I  only,  am.  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away. 

The  Still  Small  Voice. — Then  he  was  called  forth  to  hear, 
under  the  open  sky,  the  answer  to  his  doubts.  How  should  it 
come  ?  In  a  tempest  of  wrath  1  in  an  upheaval  of  society  %  iu 
a  devouring  flame  ?  No.  Jehovah  j^cissed  by,  but  he  was  not 
in  the  strong  wind  that  rent  the  mountains,  nor  in  the  earth- 
quake, nor  in  the  fire.  Disappointed  once  more,  the  prophet 
retires  again  to  the  cave.  And  after  the  fire  a  still  smcdl 
voice.  And  it  icas  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapx)ed 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  icent  out,  and,  stood  in  the  entering 
in  of  the  cave.  And  once  more  the  question  was  repeated, 
What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  and  the  old  answer  given 
again,  "I  have  been  jealous,  but  I  have  failed ;  let  me  die." 

The  Divine  communications  that  now  came  blend  with  the 
visions  which  preceded  them.  One  cannot  be  understood 
without    the    other.      They   both    alike    contain    the    special 
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message  to  Elijah,  and  the  universal  message  to  mankind  at 
large.  Men  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  excitement  and  violence 
that  attend  triumphant  zeal  as  signs  of  success.  But  the  storm, 
and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  may  pass  without  revealing 
God. 

The  onward  march  of  Israel's  destiny  to  give  a  true  religion 
to  the  world  depended,  not  so  much  on  the  destruction  of 
Baal's  prophets  at  Carmel,  as  on  facts  of  Divine  providence 
which  the  prophet  had  overlooked.  Nor  was  his  despondency 
a  reason  for  his  death.  Its  cure  lay  in  taking  up  the  tasks 
Mdiich  still  awaited  him.  The  complaint  of  Elijah,  as  has  been 
said,  "  carries  with  it  the  complaint  of  many  a  devoted  heart  and 
gifted  mind,  when  the  world  has  turned  against  them,  when 
their  words  and  deeds  have  been  misinterpreted,  when  they 
have  struggled  in  vain  against  the  wickedness,  the  folly,  the 
stupidity  of  mankind."  But  there  is  always  something  left  to 
do  for  God,  were  it  only  to  suffer  in  silence  and  trust.  And 
Elijah's  work  was  by  no  means  over.  There  was  a  successor  to 
appoint  in  the  prophetic  line,  and  kings  both  in  Israel  and 
Syria  to  be  anointed,  who  were,  each  in  his  way,  to  be  agents  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Mm,  Go,  return  on  thy  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus ;  and 
when  thou  comest  thou  shalt  anoint  Hazael  to  he  lang  over 
Syria;  and  Jeliu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  he  Idng 
over  Israel ;  and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Ahel-Meholah 
shalt  thou  anoirit  to  he  iirophet  in  thy  room. 

The  Faithful  Remnant. — Nor  was  this  all.  Elijah  had 
thought  himself  alone,  the  sole  surviving  true  prophet.  But 
it  was  not  so.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  there  was 
still  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Unknown  to  Elijah,  unknown  to 
each  other,  were  still  seven  thousand,  all  the  hiees  tohich  have  not 
ho  wed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  lohich  hath  not  hissed  him. 
God,  indeed,  is  never  without  a  witness.  There  is  always  good 
in  the  midst  of  evil. 

Of  the  three  commissions  with  which  the  great  prophet  was 
sent  back  from  solitude  and  despair  to  work  and  hope  again 
among  men,  one  only  was  actually  executed  by  himself.  The 
anointing  of  the  kings  was  left  for  his  successor.  But  this 
successor  Avas  at  once  sought  out. 

The  Calling  of  Elisha. — So  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  <f  Shaphat,  u'ho  was  ploiuing  with  twelve  yolxc  of 
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oxen  before  him,  and  he  wit/i  the  twelfth :  and  Elijah  2^cissed 
over  unto  him  and  cast  liis  mantle  upon  him. 

The  significant  act  was  understood,  in  spite  of  the  reserve 
which  was  too  habitual  to  be  at  once  broken  through.  "  Let  me, 
I  praij  thee,  lass  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  then  I  will 
folloiu  theer  "  Go  hack  again :  for  tvhat  have  I  done  to  thee  ?" 
It  is  the  solitary  nature  still  asserting  itself.  The  majestic  figure 
of  Elijah  was  well  known  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  but  he 
stood  always  apart  from  them.  Presently,  when  they  gather  in 
numbers  at  the  summons  of  Ahab,  he  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  Towering  above  all  the  order,  for  an  order  the 
prophets  had  now  become,  he  does  not  formally  belong  to  it. 
He  is  not,  as  Elisha  became,  the  head  of  any  of  its  schools.  But 
he  has  now  attached  to  him  one  close  and  faithful  companion 
at  least.  Elisha  stayed  only  to  give  a  farewell  feast  to  his 
people.  Then  he  arose  and  ivent  after  Elijah,  and  ministered  to 
Mm. 

Our  narrative  suddenly  leaves  Elijah,  and  going  back  to  the 
Court  of  Israel,  takes  up  Ahab's  Syrian  wars.  It  would  appear 
that,  without  aspiring  to  any  position  beyond  its  powers,  the 
dynasty  of  Ahab  at  Samaria  held  a  very  prominent  and 
honourable  place  in  the  Syrian  world.  The  country  of  Moab 
paid  tribute  to  it,  and  was  firmly  held  in  subjection.  The 
Ammonites  also  seem  to  have  obeyed  it.  The  marriage 
between  Ahab  and  Jezebel  broucjht  it  into  relations  with  the 
reigning  family  of  Tyre.^ 

Ahab's  War  with  Benhadad  of  Damascus. — There  was,  how- 
ever, long  trouble  with  the  Aramaean  kingdom  on  the  north-east. 
For  quite  a  century  the  kingdom  of  which  Damascus  was 
capital  had  attained  great  importance,  and  the  city  itself  was  a 
centre  of  very  brilliant  industrial  civilisation.  The  good 
things  of  Damascus  were  proverbial ;  and  from  that  time  the 
word  "damask"  has  been  used  to  denote  a  class  of  rich 
materials.  Its  kings  had  only  bent  before  Israel  for  a 
moment.  War  between  the  two  powers  had  been  almost 
perpetual,  and  the  division  between  the  two  Israelitish  king- 
doms had  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  arms  of  the 
Damascenes.  Benhadad,  probably  the  son  of  the  monarch  of 
the  same  name  with  whom  Asa  formed  a  league,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  the  north  with  one  of  the  strongest  armies  that 
1  Ronan,  llidory  of  the  People  of  Israel,  l)k.  iv.  tli.  viii. 
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had  been  seen  in  those  countries  at  that  time.  He  had  tldrtij- 
tiro  liLwjs  with  him,  and  a  formidable  force  of  cavahy.  Ben- 
hadad  marched  victoriously  through  Samaria,  Ahab  parleying 
with  him,  and  at  first  submitting  to  rather  severe  conditions. 
Tims  saith  Benhadad,  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine  ;  thy  wives 
also  and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest,  are  mine.  And  the 
king  of  Israel  ansivered  and  said,  It  is  according  to  thy  saying, 
my  Lord,  0  Icing  ;  I  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have.  This  sub- 
mission only  made  Benhadad  more  exacting  and  insolent  in  his 
demands.  But  the  spirit  of  the  elders  and  all  the  people  was 
roused,  and  they  urged  resistance.  The  Israelite  king's  reply 
became  proverbial.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putt eth  it  off. 

Retreat  of  Benhadad. — The  prophets,  too,  interfered,  and  a 
vigorous  attack  from  the  people  of  Samaria  decided  the  fate  of 
the  first  campaign.  Benhadad  retired,  fully  determined  to 
return  and  to  continue  the  struggle,  not  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Samaria,  where  his  cavalry  could  not  act,  but  in  the 
plains  of  Jezreel.  Tlieir  god  is  a  god  of  the  hills,  said  his 
officers  to  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  defeated  us. 
Let  us  attack  them  in  the  plain,  and  we  shall  certainly  conquer 
them.  He  also  received  sensible  advice  to  replace  his  thirty- 
two  kings  by  an  equal  number  of  captains  under  his  orders,  that 
is,  to  strengthen  his  military  organisation  much  as  we  have 
seen  the  German  empire  doing  in  our  own  time. 

Renewal  of  the  War. — A  year  later  Benhadad  made  a 
second  advance  with  his  Aramaeans,  and  took  up  his  position 
in  Aphek.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  the  locality. 
The  name  Aphek  (or  Aphik)  suggests  a  confluence  of  water- 
courses, and  tlie  fact  that  it  was  in  a  plain  country  suitable  for 
the  action  of  cavalry,  points  to  the  district  where  so  many 
battles  were  fought  about  the  waters  of  Kishon.  Whatever 
the  country,  the  Syrians  were  so  numerous  that  they  filled  it, 
and  the  cliildren  <f  Israel  encamped  before  them  Wee  tivo  little 
flocks  of  kids.  For  seven  days  the  unequal  armies  watched 
each  other.  The  Israelites  were  not  without  encouragement, 
for  a  man  of  God  promised  them  victory. 

Tlius  saith  Jehovah,  Because  the  Syrians  hare  said,  Jehovah 
is  a  God  of  the  hills,  but  He  is  not  a  god  of  the  valleys  ;  there- 
fore  will  I  deliver  all  this  great  multitude  into  thine  hand  ;  and 
ye  shall  knoiv  that  I  am.  Jehovah. 
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Victory  of  Ahab— The  Treaty  of  Peace. — The  action  that 
followed  was  for  a  time  decisive.  The  Syrians  were  routed 
with  immense  loss,  and  Benhadad  had  to  flee  and  then  make 
terms. 

The  kings  of  Israel  had  the  character,  with  their  Aramaean 
neighbours,  of  merciful  kings.  But  Benhadad  found  Ahab 
more  than  merciful, — complacent,  and  eager  for  peaceful  relations. 
Is  he  yet  alive  ?  lie  is  my  brother,  he  said  to  the  Syrian  en- 
voys who  came  as  suppliants  in  sackcloth.  They  caught  at  the 
friendly  words,  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  kings  took  place.  It 
resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Syrian  was  to  restore 
to  Israel  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  Ahab's  merchants 
were  to  get  the  same  privilege  as  had  been  accorded  by  him  to 
the  Damascenes,  a  quarter  for  themselves  in  the  Aramsean 
city. 

The  Treaty  denounced. — This  arrangement  gave  the 
greatest  olfence  to  the  prophetical  order.  One  member  of  it, 
who  is  nameless,  resorted  to  one  of  the  striking  symbolic  acts, 
by  which  prophetic  lessons  were  frequently  enforced,  and 
make  the  king  convict  himself.  With  some  difficulty  he  got 
one  of  his  fellows  to  give  him  some  severe  wounds.  Then 
with  his  headband  over  his  eyes  he  went  to  Ahab  with  a  pre- 
tended story,  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  a  prisoner  intrusted  to 
him.  Ahab  pronounced  that  the  offence  carried  its  own  con- 
demnation. And  he  hasted,  and  took  the  headband,  atvay  from 
his  eyes;  and  the  king  of  Israel  discerned  that  he  v:as  of  the 
prophets.  And  he  said,  unto  him,  Thus  said  Jehovah,  Because 
thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy  hand  the  man  whom  I  had  devoted  to 
destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people 
for  his  people. 

And  the  king  of  Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased, 
and  came  to  Samaria. 
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LXXYIII.  THE  COUET  OF  SAMARIA 

1  Kings  xxi. 

All  tliy  garments  smell  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia  ; 

Out  of  ivory  palaces  stringed  instruments  have  made  thee  glad. 

Kings  daughters  are  among  thy  honourable  women  ; 

At  thy  right  hand  doth  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 

Ahab's  Reigx — continued. 

The  Palace  of  Samaria. — Three  years  the  truce  continued, 
and  Ahab  appears  to  have  spent  the  time  in  embellishing  his 
palace  at  Samaria,  and  enlarging  his  parks,  a  work  in  which  he 
took  great  delight.  But  it  did  not  give  pleasure  to  those  of  his 
subjects  who  were  attached  to  the  old  simple  patriarchal  life, 
and  an  incident  occurred  which  brought  Elijah  once  more  on 
the  scene,  and  called  forth  the  final  doom  of  the  House  of 
Omri.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  sacred  narrative  that  this  was 
immediately  connected,  "  not  with  idolatry,  nor  with  the  per- 
secution of  the  prophets,  but  with  a  tyrannical  endeavour 
to  override  the  scruples  of  a  private  citizen,  and  an  act  of 
injustice  against  a  subject. i 

Naboth's  Vineyard.— "  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Jezreel,  immediately  outside  the  walls,  was  a  smooth  plot  of 
ground,  which  Ahab,  in  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  his 
favourite  residence,  wished  to  turn  into  a  garden.  But  it 
belonged  to  Naboth,  a  Jezreelite  of  distinguished  birth,  who 
sturdily  refused,  perhaps  with  something  of  a  religious  scruple, 
to  part  with  it  for  any  price  or  equivalent,  llie  Lord  forbid 
it  me,  that  I  slioidd  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. 

Jezebel  procures  Naboth's  destruction. — "The  refusal 
brought  on  a  peculiar  mood  of  sadness,  described  on  two 
occasions  in  Ahab,  and  in  no  one  else.  He  came  into  his 
house  hea?;]/  and  displeased.  And  he  laid  him  down  upon  his 
hed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  hread.  But 
in  his  palace  there  was  one  who  cared  notliing  for  the  scruples 
which  tormented  the  conscience  even  of  the  worst  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  In  the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority  to  the 
weakness  of  her  husband,  Jezebel  came  to  him  and  said, 
Dost  thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  Arise,  and  eat 
1  Htaulcy,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  311-315. 
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bread,  and  let  thine  heart  he  merry.  I  icill  give  thee  the  vine- 
yard of  Nahotli  the  Jezreelite.  It  is  the  same  contrast  true  to 
nature  that  we  know  so  well  in  Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  in 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  where  the  feebler  resolution  of 
the  man  has  been  urged  to  the  last  crime  by  the  bolder  and 
more  relentless  spirit  of  the  woman.  She  wrote  a  warrant  in 
Ahab's  name.  She  gave  the  hint  to  the  chief  of  the  nobles  of 
the  city.  An  assembly  was  called,  at  the  head  of  which 
Xaboth,  by  virtue  of  his  high  position,  was  placed.  There 
the  charge  of  treason  was  brought  against  him,  and,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  two  or  three  necessary  witnesses 
were  produced.  The  sentence  was  pronounced.  The  whole 
family  were  involved  in  ruin.  N'aboth  and  his  sons  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  were  dragged  out  of  the  city  and  were  stoned. 
Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel  saying,  Naboth  is  stoned  and  is  dead  ; 
and  she  repeated  to  Ahab  all  that  he  cared  to  hear.  Naboth 
is  not  alive,  bid  dead." 

And  now  the  scene  shows  us  the  king  riding  in  state  to  take 
possession.  With  him  ride  Bidkar  and  Jehu.  They  near  the 
city  of  Jezreel,  and  now  the  green  terraces  appear  which  Ahab 
may  call  his  own,  the  vineyard  waiting  for  its  new  possessor. 

Elijah  denounces  Ahab. — "But  there  is  a  solitary  figure 
standing  on  the  ground,  as  though  the  dead  Naboth  had 
risen  from  his  bloody  grave  to  warn  off  the  king  from  his 
unlawful  gain.  It  is  Elijah.  As  in  the  most  pathetic  of  Grecian 
dramas,  the  unjust  sentence  has  no  sooner  been  pronounced  on 
the  unfortunate  Antigone,  than  Tiresias  rises  up  to  pronounce 
the  curse  on  the  Theban  king,  so  in  this  grander  than  any  Grecian 
tragedy  the  well-known  prophet  appears  to  utter  the  doom  of 
the  house  of  Ahab.  He  comes,  we  know  not  whence.  The 
word  of  Jehovah  has  brought  him.  Few  and  short  were  the 
words  that  fell  from  those  awful  lips,  and  they  are  variously 
reported ;  but  they  must  have  fallen  like  thunderbolts  on  that 
royal  company.  They  were  never  forgotten.  We  shall  see 
them  recalled  presently  over  the  dead  body  of  a  son  of  Ahab. 

Ahab's  remorse. — "But  it  was  on  Ahab  himself  that  the 
curse  fell  with  the  heaviest  weight.  He  burst  at  once  into  the 
familiar  cry.  Hast  thou  found  me,  Omineeriemy  ?  The  prophet 
and  the  king  parted  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  king's  last  act 
was  an  act  of  penitence.  On  every  anniversary  of  Xaboth's 
death    he  wore    signs  of  mourning,  and    the  prophet's  words 
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were  words  of  mercy.  It  was  as  if  the  revelation  of  the  still 
small  voice  was  becoming  clearer  and  clearer,  for  in  the  heart 
of  Ahab  there  was  a  sense  of  better  things,  and  that  sense  is 
recognised  and  blest." 


LXXIX.  ALLIANCE 

1  Kings  xxii,  ;  2  Kings  i.  ;  2  Chuon.  xviii.,  xx.  31-37. 

Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 

Arab's  Reign — continueih 

A  motive  for  Ahab's  friendly  attitude  to  Benhadad,  which  so 
exasperated  the  prophets,  has  been  found  in  the  suggestion  that 
they  were  driven  to  unite  by  a  common  danger.  An  inscription 
of  Shalmaneser  ii.,  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  records 
a  great  victory  gained  by  him  at  a  place  called  Karkar,  over  a 
coalition  of  Syrian  princes,  among  whose  names  occurs  that  of 
Ahab  of  Israel.  Assyriologists  fix  the  date  of  this  victory  in 
the  decade  from  860  to  850,  and,  if  the  name  is  correct,  Ahab's 
accession  must  be  brought  down  to  about  870.  But  the 
Assyrian  scribe  may  not  have  been  accurately  informed  as  to  the 
reigning  monarch  at  Samaria.^  In  other  inscriptions  Jehu  is 
referred  to  as  of  the  house  of  Omri,  although  he  overthrew 
it,  and  the  prince  who  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Karkar  may 
have  been  Jehoram,  Ahab's  son.  In  this  case  the  co-operation 
of  Israel  with  Damascus  would  be,  so  far  as  Israel  was  con- 
cerned, the  involuntary  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  battle  at 
Ramoth.  There  are  other  besides  chronological  reasons  which 
make  for  this  supposition. 

Close  Alliance  with  Jehoshaphat. — The  Bible  leaves  us  to 
imagine  a  cause  for  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which 
was  undoubtedly  made  between  the  two  Israelite  kingdoms. 
The  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
ever  since  their  accession,  and  the  mariinge  of  Jehoram  of  Judah 
with  Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah  now  drew  them  closer  together. 
And  when  Ahab  had  broken  with  Benhadad,  and  was  planning 
his  expedition  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians,  he 
naturally  summoned  Jehoshaphat  to  his  aid. 

1  Kittel,  History  of  the  Ilehreirs,  bk.  iii.  cli.  ii. 
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The    Recovery    of    Ramoth-Gilead    planned. — We    know 

nothing  of  the  position  of  Ramoth,  except  that  it  was  on  the 
debatable  ground  north  of  the  Yarniuk  ;  but  its  importance  is 
shown  by  the  length  of  the  struggle  for  its  possession. 

Jehoshaphat  readily  agreed  to  Ahab's  overture.  I  am  as  thou 
art,  my  i^eajple  as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses.  But  he 
insisted  on  an  oracle,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the  ivord  of  Jehovah 
to-day. 

The  False  Prophets. — The  days  of  Urim  and  Thumniim  had 
gone  by.  Prophetic  inspiration  had  taken  its  place,  and  Ahab 
assembled  the  prophets  together,  about  four  hundred  men,  and 
formally  put  the  question  to  them,  Shalll go  to  Ramotli-Gilead  to 
battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  ?  There  was  a  unanimous  cry,  Go  up  ; 
for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  tlie  Idnrj.  But 
Jehoshaphat  was  unsatisfied.  He  may  have  thought  these  were 
Baal's  prophets,  not  Jehovah's.  They  had  not  used  Jehovah's 
name  in  their  reply.  Accordingly,  he  asked,  Is  there  not  here, 
besides,  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  that  ice  may  inquire  of  him  ? 
Ahab  acknowledged  that  there  was,  Micaiah  ben  Imlah,  but 
said  he  disliked  him,  because  his  predictions  were  always  un- 
favourable. But  he  was,  at  Jehoshaphat's  urgent  request, 
summoned.  The  messengers  who  summoned  him  begged  him 
to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  prophets ;  but,  like  Balaam,  he 
protested  he  could  but  speak  the  Divine  message. 

Micaiah  denounces  them. — However,  when  they  reached 
the  open  space  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  where  the  kings  were 
sitting,  and  the  formal  question  was  put  to  him,  he  replied  as 
the  other  prophets  had  done,  only  using  Jehovah's  name  instead 
of  Lord  (Adonai),  which  they  had  used.  Ahab  noticed  the 
ironical  tone  in  his  voice,  and  adjured  him  to  speak  only  truth, 
upon  which  Micaiah  painted  a  picture  of  Israel  scattered  like 
sheep  on  the  mountains,  their  master  gone  ;  thus  once  more 
prophesying  ?io  good,  but  evil,  concerning  Aliab,  as  he  bitterly 
remarked  to  his  ally.  The  scene  recalls  the  angry  remon- 
strance of  Agamemnon  against  Calchas — 

Augur  accurst !  denouncing  mischief  still, 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill  ! 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ? 

Micaiah,  unmoved,   related   a   remarkable    vision   of   Jehovah 
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surrounded  by  His  court,  asking  for  some  volunteer  to  entice 
Aliab  to  his  ruin,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  task  by  a  lying 
spirit  who  would  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  other  prophets. 

This  challenge  of  their  veracity  was  taken  up  by  one  Zedekiah 
ben  Chenaanah,  and  an  altercation  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
committal  of  Micaiah  to  prison  till  the  king  should  come  in  peace. 
As  he  was  led  away,  Micaiah  appealed  to  all  the  people  to  watch 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  that  this  would  never  be. 

Defeat  and  Death  of  Ahab. — Ahab  w^as  so  much  affected  by 
the  adverse  prophecy  that  he  went  into  the  battle  that  soon 
followed  disguised,  a  stratagem  which  nearly  cost  Jehoshaphat 
his  life,  since  it  drew  all  the  attack  on  him.  Nor  did  it  save 
Ahab,  for  in  spite  of  an  order  to  fight  only  against  the  king  of 
Israel,  a  Syrian,  by  tradition,  Naaman,  dreio  a  how  at  a  venture, 
and  mortally  wounded  him.  But  he  manfully  kept  his  place 
in  his  chariot  till  the  sun  went  down  and  defeat  was  inevitable. 
As  at  last  he  sank  down  exhausted,  the  cry  went  forth — - 

Ish  el  iro, 

Isli  el  artso, 

Every  man  to  liis  oivn  city, 

Every  man  to  his  own  country. 

For  the  king  is  dead,  (adds  the  LXX.). 

The  corpse  was  taken  to  Samaria  for  burial,  and  the  blood- 
stained chariot  was  washed  in  a  piece  of  water  known  as  the 
pool,  and  when  the  scavenger  dogs  of  the  city  were  seen  lapping 
there,  it  was  felt  that  the  doom  pronounced  by  Elijah  on  the 
house  of  Ahab  had  received  its  first  fulfilment. 

Character  of  Ahab. — A  better  Ahab  than  the  judgment  of 
the  pious  of  his  day  allowed  him  to  be,  shines  through  a  casual 
notice  here  and  there.  He  was  undoubtedly  brave,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  patriotic.  He  could  feel  bitter  remorse  for  deeds  to 
which  the  ambition  of  his  queen  impelled  him.  He  had  a 
taste  for  art,  and  was  devoted  to  civilised  ideas.  But  he  was 
too  tolerant,  and  too  acquiescent  before  another's  will.  In  a 
word,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  true  mission  of  Israel, 
and  appears  to  have  thought  the  worship  of  Baal  as  good  as  that 
of  Jehovah. 

Jeiioshapiiat's  Reign — continued. 

Jehoshaphat  was  not  frightened  from  his  alliance  with  the 
northern  kingdom  by  the  ill  success  at  Ramoth.     He  continued 
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on  friendly  terms  Avith  Ahaziah,  Aliab's  successor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicler,  joined  him  in  a  commercial  enterprise. 
His  suzeraint}^  over  Edom,  confirmed  by  his  victory  in  the 
Valley  of  Beracah,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
time  seemed  ripe  for  an  attempt  to  revive  the  trade  with  Ophir 
established  by  Solomon.  But  the  prophetic  voice  of  Judah, 
which  had  been  silent  in  regard  to  the  alliance  with  Ahab, 
found  expression  against  this  expedition  in  the  person  of  Eliezer 
of  Mareshah,  and  a  storm  which  wrecked  the  ships  that  loere 
hrolien  at  Ezion-Geher  confirmed  his  disapproval.  Possibly  the 
statement  in  Kings  that  Ahaziah  begged  in  vain  for  permission 
to  join  in  the  undertaking,  points  to  a  second  attempt  made  by 
the  king  of  Judah  alone. 


'O 


ISRAEL — Ahaziah. 

Reigned  two  years. 

Revolt  of  Moab  under  Mesha. — Ahaziah  succeeded  his 
father  Ahab  about  870.  His  mother,  Jezebel,  was  still  all 
powerful,  and  Ahaziah  icalked  in  her  icay,  even  exceeding  his 
father  in  disloyalty  to  Jehovah.  The  decline  in  Israel's  strength, 
owing  to  the  ill-starred  expedition  against  Ramoth,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Moab  to  throw  off  the  suzerainty,  and  free 
herself  from  the  tribute  of  sheep  and  rams  which  she  annually 
paid.  Mesha,  the  reigning  prince,  a  man  of  great  capacity,  has 
left  us,  on  the  famous  Moabite  stone,  an  account  of  his  success- 
ful revolt.  The  stone,  which  was  found  at  Dibon,  Mesha's 
capital,  is  in  the  Louvre.  It  was  broken  during  negotiations 
for  its  purchase  from  the  Arabs,  but  the  greater  part  was 
recovered.     Mesha  tells  his  story  thus  :  — 

The  Moabite  Stone. — /  am  the  Dihonite  Mesha,  the  son  of 
Chemoshmelechf  king  of  Moah.  My  father  was  Idng  of  Moab 
for  thirty  years,  and  I  became  king  after  my  father,  and  I  have 
built  this  monument  to  Chemosh  in  KHRH  in  remembrance 
of  my  deliverance  (a  play  on  his  own  name  Avhich  means 
deliverance), /or  he  delivered  me  from  all  the  .  .  .  .,  and  let  me 
see  my  desire  upon  all  my  enemies.  Omri  was  king  of  Israel, 
and  he  oj^j^ressed  Moab  a  long  time,  because  CJiemosh  teas  angry 
icith  his  land.  And  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  said,  also, 
I  will  oppress  Moab.     In  my  days  he  spoke  .  .  .  .,  hut  I  have 

2Q 
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seen  my  desire  upon  him  and  upon  his  house,  and  now  Israel  is 
ruined,  ruined  for  ever. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  recaptured  towns  and  other  Moabite 
successes. 

Accident  to  Ahaziah — Appearance  of  Elijah. — In  addition 
to  these  disasters,  a  severe  misfortune  soon  befell  Ahaziah.  He 
fell  doicn  through  the  lattice  in  his  upper  chamher  that  was  in 
Samaria^  Anxious  for  an  oracle  about  his  chance  of  recovery, 
he  sent  to  inquire,  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  Baal-Zebub,  god  of 
Ekron.  This  was  an  enormity  which  only  the  reappearance  of 
Elijah  on  the  scene  could  adequately  rebuke.^  "  There  was  a 
sudden  apparition  of  a  strange  being  on  the  heights  of  Carmel 
to  the  messengers  whom  Ahaziah  had  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
They  were  passing  probably  along  the  haunted  strand  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountain.  They  heard  the  warning  voice. 
They  returned  to  their  master.  Their  description  could  apply 
only  to  one  man.  It  must  be  the  wild  prophet  of  the  desert, 
whom  he  had  heard  described  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Troop  after  troop  were  sent  to  arrest  the  enemy  of  the  royal 
house,  to  seize  the  lion  in  his  den.  On  the  top  of  Carmel  they 
saw  the  solitary  form,  but  he  was  not  to  be  taken  by  human 
force.  Stroke  after  stroke  of  celestial  fire  was  to  destroy  the 
armed  bands."  But  the  captain  of  the  third  fifty  appealed  for 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  soldiers,  the  innocent  victims  of 
another's  sin.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Elijah, 
Go  down  with  him,  he  not  afraid  of  him. 

Death  of  Ahaziah. — Then  the  prophet  went  to  deliver  his 
message  of  doom.  Thou  slialt  not  come  down  from  the  bed 
whither  thou  art  gone  up.  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  And  Ahaziah 
died  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years. 

1  Stanley,  Jewiah  Church,  Lect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.  310. 
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2  Kings  ii.  1-18. 

Thy  work  is  done  ; 
And  no  more  as  a  servant,  but  the  guest 
Of  God,  thou  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

The  Prophet  of  Fire. — We  always  connect  Elijah  with  fire. 
According  to  the  Jewish  legends,  he  was  at  his  birth  wrapt  in 
swaddling  bands  of  fire  and  fed  with  flames.  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  begins  his  account  of  him  with  characteristic  abrupt- 
ness. Then  stood  up  Elijah  the  proj^het  as  fire,  and  Ids  icord 
burned  like  a  lamp  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  Three  times,  he  goes  on 
to  remind  us,  he  brought  dowti  fire.  In  a  fiery  storm-cloud  he 
was  to  depart,  the  prophet  of  fire  to  the  end. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  monition  of  his  end.  He  heard  God 
calling  him  once  more,  and  he  started  with  his  attendant  Elisha 
from  Gilgal.  This  is  plainly  not  the  Gilgal  of  Israel's  early 
camp  by  the  Jordan,  but  a  place  probably  on  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  from  which  it  was  a  descent  to  the  place  they  were  to 
visit,  for  they  u'ent  dotcn  to  Bethel. 

Elijah  visits  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets. — It  is  very  in- 
structive to  find  the  solitary  Elijah,  the  lonely  man,  who  all 
through  his  career  had  acted  independently,  asking  for  no  sup- 
port from  the  prophetic  guilds,  and,  apparently,  never  in  com- 
munication with  them,  now,  as  his  earthly  work  draws  to  an 
end,  visiting  the  schools  of  the  prophets  with  his  disciple.  It 
is  one  more  sign  of  the  effect  of  Horeb's  vision  upon  him. 
His  cry  is  no  more,  /  only  am  left.  He  recognises,  at  least  for 
his  successor,  whose  mission  is  now  to  begin,  the  need  of  the 
interchange  of  thought  and  sympathy  with  others. 

And  yet  the  old  instinct  of  loneliness  remains,  and  again  and 
again  on  the  memorable  journey  he  begs  Elisha  to  tarr-y  and 
let  him  go  to  his  mysterious  end  alone.  At  some  unknown 
spot  between  Gilgal  and  Bethel,  at  Bethel  itself,  and  again 
at  Jericho,  the  request  was  made,  always  to  receive  the  same 
answer.  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  thy  soid  liveth,  I  will  not 
leave  thee  ;  and  this,  although  Elisha  had  been  warned  of  what 
he  already  foresaw,  that  Jehovah  would  tahe  his  master  from 
his  head  to-day.     Yea,  I  know  it,  he  said  ;  hold  ye  your  peace. 
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At  length  the  Jordan  was  reached.  Fifty  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  had  posted  themselves  over  against  them  afar  off,  but 
on  some  commanding  eminence  near  Jericho,  to  watch  what 
would  ensue.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Palestine  sight 
reaches  far,  and  the  two  wayfarers  would  be  in  view  until  they 
descended  the  wooded  sides  of  the  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  river  flows,  and  as  they  mounted  the  slopes  of  Gilead 
beyond.  What  was  passing  at  the  river  itself  they  could  not 
see.  And  Elijah  took  his  mantle^  and  vrrapped  it  together,  and 
smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided  hither  and  thither,  so 
that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

Elisha's  last  Request. — Once  more  Elijah  stands  on  his  own 
side  of  the  river.  The  wild  Gileadite,  who  was  homeless  while 
he  lived,  has  come  home  to  die — so,  perhaps  he  thinks,  to  die 
as  he  had  so  often  in  his  despondency  wished; — certainly  to  be 
taken  away.  But  ere  he  is  separated  from  his  friend  and 
successor  he  turned  to  him  to  ask  his  last  wish.  ^  "One  only 
gift  was  in  Elisha's  mind  to  ask:  /  2way  thee,  let  a  douhle 
portion — if  it  be  only  two  morsels,  two-thirds,  the  right  of  a 
firstborn  son — of  thy  spirit  he  upon  me. 

"  It  was  a  hard  thing  that  he  had  asked.  But  it  was  granted, 
on  one  condition.  If  he  was  able  to  retain  to  the  end  the  same 
devoted  perseverance,  and  to  keep  his  eye  set  and  steadfast  on 
the  departing  prophet,  the  gift  would  be  his."  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appjeared. 
a  chariot  of  fire,  and  Jiorses  of  fire,  which  parted  them  both 
asunder  ;  and,  Elijah  iverd  up)  by  a  ivhirlwind  into  lieaven. 

The  Passing  oif  Elijah. — My  father,  ray  father,  the  chariots 
of  Israel,  and.  the  horsemen  thereof !  So  Elisha  cried  as  he 
saw  his  master  and  friend  so  wonderfully  snatched  from  earth 
and  him.  It  was  the  expression  of  his  own  loss  and  his 
country's,  his  own  affection,  and  the  regret  and  reverence 
of  Israel.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
kingdom  had  gone  with  Elijah. 

His  mantle  had  fallen,  and  Elisha,  a  worthy  successor,  but 
in  almost  every  outward  feature  different  from  his  master, 
succeeded  him.  But  the  same  prophetic  spirit  was  his.  Where 
is  Jehovah  the  God  of  Elijah  ?  he  cried,  as  he  smote  tlie 
Jordan  on  his  return,  and  the  waters  divided  liither  and  thither 
once  more,  and  Elisha  icent  over. 

1  Stanley,  Jeivish  Church,  Lect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.  321,  322. 
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Reluctantly  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  who  met  him,  and  allowed  them  to  conduct  a  vain 
search  for  the  vanished  saint.  Three  days  they  sought  and 
found  him  not. 

Expectation  of  his  Return. — It  was  natural  that  legend 
should  gather  round  a  figure  so  marvellous,  even  in  the  sober 
narrative  of  Kings,  as  that  of  Elijah.  In  the  imaginations  of 
both  Jews  and  Mussulmans,  he  hovers  as  the  Immortal  One, 
the  Eternal  Wanderer,  who  shall  appear  ever  and  anon  to  set 
right  the  things  of  earth,  and  repeat  the  experience  of  ages 
past.  Awe,  as  well  as  hope,  mingled  in  the  expectation. 
Abdallah  Pasha,  the  fierce  lord  of  Acre,  almost  died  of  terror 
from  a  vision,  as  he  believed,  of  the  prophet  sitting  on  the  top 
of  Carmel.  We  can  even  discern  the  mingled  feeling  in  the 
Gospel  notice  of  his  expected  return.  In  his  story,  destruction 
waits  on  his  word  as  often  as  blessing.  But  the  blessing  was 
there  still,  and  his  reappearance  was  hoped  for  as  well  as  feared. 
A  seat  is  still  placed  for  him  by  the  Jews  to  superintend  the 
circumcision  of  their  children.  At  the  Passover,  the  cup  is  still 
placed  on  the  table  for  him  and  the  door  left  open  for  his 
entrance.  "  When  goods  are  found  and  no  owner  comes,  when 
difficulties  arise  and  no  solution  appears,  the  answer  is,  '  Put 
them  by  till  Elijah  comes.' " 

As  a  prophet,  Elijah  stands  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  prophetical  order  has  already  come  into  existence,  but  he 
stands  almost  outside  it,  and  towers  high  above  it.  Yet  through 
Elisha  he  belongs  to  it. 


LXXXI.  KINGS  IN  BATTLE 

2  Kings  iii. 

For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-faced  as  this, 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 

Of  aids  uncertain  should  not  be  admitted. 

/iS^i^^j&L— Jehoram,  or  Joram. 
About  870  B.C.     Beifpied  ticelve  years. 

Ahaziah   had   no  son,  and   was   succeeded   by  his   brother 
Jehoram   (or   Joram),    who    persevered    in    the    policy  of   his 
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father  and  mother.  He  certainly  destroyed  one  pillar  that  had 
been  erected  to  Baal,  but  his  religious  conduct  was  not  in  other 
respects  different  from  that  of  his  house,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  prophetic  writer  on  him  is,  that  he  did  that  which  was  evil 
m  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 


ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH. 

Alliance  with  Judah  and  Edom  against  Moab. — With  his 
general  policy,  however,  there  was  no  fault  to  find.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  could  endure  the  revolt  of  Moab,  and  he 
called  upon  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  terms  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  that 
country.  Another  ally  was  found  in  the  king  of  Edom,  whom 
Jehoshaphat  summoned  to  his  assistance  as  his  vassal.  He 
appears  to  have  been  recently  invested  with  the  royal  title  by 
his  suzerain,  having  previously  been  only  a  kind  of  prefect. 
He  was  accordingly  ready  to  help  in  every  wa}^,  and  the  allied 
armies  chose  a  line  of  march  through  his  territory. 

Difficulties  of  the  Expedition. — This  had  its  disadvantages, 
for  after  a  march  of  seven  days,  the  allies  found  themselves  in  a 
region  where  there  ivas  no  water  for  the  host,  nor  for  the  beasts 
that  follo'wed  tliem.  In  this  difficulty  a  sense  of  his  disloyalty 
to  Jehovah  smote  Jehoram,  and  he  said,  Alas  I  for  Jehovah 
hath  called  these  three  Inngs  together ,  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hand  of  Moab. 

Elisha's  Advice  sought. — But  Jehoshaphat,  as  he  had  done 
before  the  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  instantly  asked.  Is 
there  not  here  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  tJiat  zee  may  inquire  of 
Jeliovah  by  him  ?  And  one  of  the  Idng  of  Israel's  servants 
answered  and  said,  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  is  here,  which 
poured  icater  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  Ami  Jehoshaphat  said, 
The  word  of  Jehovah  is  ivitlt  him. 

He  rebukes  Jehoram. — Instead  of  summoning  the  propliet, 
the  three  kings  showed  their  esteem  for  him  by  going  together 
to  consult  him.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  rebuking  his  own 
monarch,  the  king  of  Israel,  for  his  half  measures  in  regard  to 
religious  reformation,  bidding  him  go  to  his  own  prophets, 
the  prophets  of  his  father,  and  the  prophets  of  his  mother 
(prophets    of   Ijaal),  and  declaring  that  only  the  presence  of 
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Jehoshaphat  induced  him  to  accede  to  the  common  request. 
He  then  called  for  a  minstrel. 

His  Prophecy. — The  inspiring,  as  well  as  the  calming,  power 
of  music  has  been  a  common  theme  of  poetry,  and  is  often 
recognised  in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  in  the  literature  of  all  ages. 
Music  formed  part,  as  we  have  seen,  of  education  in  the 
prophetic  schools,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  Elisha 
should  wait  to  be 

Moved  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  ivhen  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  Itand 
of  Jehovah  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  not  only  abund- 
ance of  water,  though  neither  rain  nor  wind  should  indicate  its 
appearance,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  Moabites  into 
Israel's  hand.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  moiming,  about 
the  time  of  offering  the  oblation,  that,  behold,  there  came  loater 
by  the  way  of  Edom,  and  the  country  was  filled  loith  ivater. 

Defeat  of  the  Moabites. — Meantime  the  Moabites  had 
gathered  for  a  resolute  resistance,  and  the  opposing  armies  were 
facing  one  another,  apparently  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Mesha's 
territory.  The  first  sight  presented  to  the  Moabite  sentries  in 
the  early  morning  was  a  great  flood  reflecting  the  crimson  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  It  looked  like  blood,  and  a  rumour  ran 
through  their  camp  that  the  three  kings  had  fallen  out,  and 
that  mutual  destruction  had  followed.  A  disorderly  rush  to  the 
Israelite  camp  showed  the  terrible  mistake,  and  a  hideous  rout 
of  Moab  took  place.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  a  victorious 
march  right  into  Mesha's  land,  and  the  conquerors  proceeded 
from  town  to  town,  scattering  stones  over  the  cultivated  fields 
on  the  way,  stopping  up  the  wells  and  cutting  down  the  fruit 
trees.     Such  had  been  the  ruthless  command  of  Elisha. 

Mesha  sacrifices  his  Son,  and  the  Allies  retreat. — The 
combined  forces  thus  reached  Kir-Hareseth,  now  Kerak,  the 
military  capital,  which  was  defended  by  formidable  ramparts. 
The  slingers  had  already  commenced  to  throw  their  stones  into 
the  city.  Mesha,  who  had  retired  into  the  fortress,  realised 
that  the  attack  was  too  strong  for  successful  resistance,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  Edomites, 
with  seven  hundred  men ;  but  the  attempt  failed.  He  then, 
prompted  by  despair,  adopted  a  last  resource,  suggested  by  the 
religious  customs  of  his  nation.     Smoke  was  one  day  noticed 
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rising  above  the  wall  of  Kir-Hareseth,  where  a  solemn  holocaust 
being  offered  to  C 
heir  to  the  throne. 


was  beinio:  offered  to  Chemosh,  the  victim  being  Mesha's  eldest 


Help  us  from  famine, 

And  plague,  and  strife  ! 

Wliat  would  you  have  of  us  ? 

Human  life. 

Were  it  our  nearest, 

Were  it  our  dearest, 

"We  give  you  his  life. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  Moabite  king  of  that  age,  and 
the  Israelites,  although  human  immolation  was  always  re- 
jDUgnant  to  their  better  mind,  yet  had  the  fullest  faith  in  its 
efhcacy.  A  panic  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  their  midst 
when  the  action  of  Mesha  became  known,  and,  leaving  their 
conquest  incomplete,  they  retired. 

The  Moabite  Stone. — It  may  have  been  after  this  sudden 
deliverance  from  his  distress  that  Mesha  erected  his  pillar  as  a 
thank-offering  to  his  god  Chemosh.  The  building  operations 
which  he  enumerates  were  the  legacy  left  him  by  the  armies 
who  had  marched  so  victoriously  through  his  land,  devastating 
as  they  went,  and  then  had  so  suddenly  withdrawn. 

JUDAH. 

Death  of  Jehoshaphat. — When  Jehoshaphat  had  fallen 
asleep  with  his  fathers,  and  had  been  buried  with  them  in  the 
sepulchral  caves  of  the  city  of  David,  the  eldest  of  his  seven 
sons,  Jehoram  (or  Joram),  succeeded  him,  so  that  two  princes 
of  tlie  same  name,  brothers-in-law,  sat  on  the  two  neighbouring 
thrones. 

His  Character. — Jehoshaphat  was  a  good  sovereign,  brave, 
and  politic ;  and  although  the  Book  of  Kings  does  not  represent 
him  as  very  successful,  either  in  war  or  peace,  the  traditions 
preserved  in  Chronicles  show  him  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
both.  Even  the  purer  conception  of  religion  in  a  later  age  can 
find  nothing  amiss  in  him,  except  his  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  tolerance  of  the  worship  on  high  places,  which  he  inherited 
with  his  crown. 
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LXXXII.  THE  TWO  JEHORAMS 

2  Kings  v.,  vi.  8-20,  vii.-viii.  16-24  ;  2  Chron.  xxi. 

Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  liigli  ; 

Speak  not  with  a  stitF  neck, 

For  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west, 

Nor  yet  from  the  south,  cometh  lifting  up. 

But  God  is  the  judge, 

He  putteth  down  one,  and  lifteth  up  another. 

JUDAH — Jehoram,  or  Joram. 
About  870  B.C.     Reigned  eight  years. 

Influence  of  Queen  Athaliah. — Jehoram  (or  Joram,  i.e. 
exalted  by  Jehovah)  ben  Jehoshaphat,  came  to  the  throne  of 
Judah  five  years  after  his  namesake  began  to  reign  in 
Samaria.  He  had  married  Athaliah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab. 
She  is  sometimes  called  daughter  {hath)  of  Omri,  just  as  we 
shall  find  Jehu  ben  Jehoshaphat  ben  Nimshi  also  called  ben 
Nimshi.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  Jezebel  of  Tyre  was 
her  mother,  though  she  adopted  the  cult  of  that  queen,  and 
was  not  unlike  her  in  character  and  disposition,  and  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  of  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion. We  may  probably  attribute  to  her  the  massacre  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  and  divers  also  of  the  j^rinces 
of  Israel^  by  which  her  husband  hoped  to  secure  his 
position.  And  it  was  certainly  the  influence  of  this  haughty 
and  ambitious  woman  which  caused  Jehoram  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  reform  adopted  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
^val/c  rather  in  tlie  icaij  of  the  Jmigs  of  Israel,  as  did  the  hotise 
of  Ahal).  In  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  it  was  only  the  fact 
that  he  belonged  to  the  house  of  David,  to  which  God  had 
promised  a  lamp  for  ever,  that  prevented  his  complete 
destruction. 

Revolt  of  Edom. — During  this  reign  the  Edomites  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Judah,  and  gave  themselves  an  independent  king. 
Jehoram  undertook  a  campaign  against  them,  but  was  un- 
successful. Being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  only  made  his 
escape  by  cutting  his  way  through  them  by  night.  Edom  did 
not  again  lose  the  independence  thus  recovered. 
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Philistine  Inroads. — At  the  same  time  Libnah,  a  town  some- 
where on  the  Philistine  frontier,  also  revolted.  This  set  the 
Philistines  themselves  in  motion.  They  joined  Avith  some 
Arabian  tribes  in  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Judah, 
and  even  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  except  Jehoahaz,  Joram's  youngest  son. 

Death  of  Jehoram. — A  painful  and  loathsome  disease  also 
troubled  this  king.  The  Chronicler  relates  that  these  mis- 
fortunes were  predicted  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Elijah,  because 
of  the  high  places  which  he  had  made  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  his  idolatrous  tendencies.  After  a  calamitous  reign 
of  eight  years,  Jehoram  succumbed  to  this  horrible  disease  from 
which  he  suffered,  and,  according  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  was 
buried  icith  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David ;  hut  not,  the 
Chronicler  states,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  The  last-named 
authority  also  tells  us  that  he  was  neither  honoured  with  the 
usual  funeral  display  :  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him,  like 
the  burning  of  his  father's — nor  regretted  by  his  subjects ; — lie 
departed  ivithout  bei7ig  desired.    His  son  Ahaziah  succeeded  him. 

ISRAEL. 

Jehoram's  Keign — continued. 

Elisha  and  Jehoram. — Chapters  iv.  to  viii.  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  the  doings  of  the 
great  prophet  Elisha.  In  them  the  king  of  Israel  is  referred 
to  only  by  that  title.  His  name  is  not  given.  But  he  was 
apparently  Jehoram.  The  attitude  which  the  prophet  displays 
towards  him,  half  friendly,  half  hostile,  agrees  with  his  treat- 
ment of  him  during  the  war  with  Moab.  Besides,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  son  of  a  murderer,  no  doubt  with  allusion  to  the  deatli 
of  Naboth  at  the  hands  of  Ahab. 

War  with  Syria —Leprosy  of  Naaman. — We  find,  then,  that 
the  war  with  Syria  lasted  during  all  the  twelve  years  of  this 
reign.  Israel's  old  opponent,  Benhadad  ii.,  was  not  a  man  to 
forego  the  success  he  had  won.  His  soldiers  had  made  frequent 
raids  on  Israelite  territory,  and  carried  ofi'  captives  to  make 
them  slaves.  Even  during  the  pauses  of  the  conflict,  Jehoram 
was  always  uneasy,  and  suspicious  of  fresh  outrage.  When 
Benhadad  sent  Naaman  with  a  letter,  which  read,  Behold,  I 
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have  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy,  he  felt  that  his  foe  was  only  seeking  a  cause 
of  quarrel  against  him.  Tliis  Naaman  was  one  of  Benhadad's 
greatest  captains.  But  he  was  a  leper.  An  Israelite  maiden 
in  his  household  spoke  of  Elislia,  and  of  her  certainty  that  he 
could  heal  her  master. 

And  it  was  so,  ichen  Elisha  tlte  man  of  God  heard  that  the 
king  of  Israel  had  rent  his  clothes,  that  he  sent  to  the  king, 
saying.  Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes  ?  let  him  come  now 
to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel. 

The  Healing  of  Naaman. — Naaman,  with  his  cavalcade, 
approached  the  prophet's  dwelling,  expecting  him  to  come  out 
and  receive  him, — as  great  men  were  wont  to  be  received, — 
and  work  the  miraculous  cure  then  and  there.  The  direction 
sent  by  a  messenger,  to  go  wash  in  Jordan,  filled  him  with 
disappointment  and  rage.  But  he  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
always  ready  to  welcome  a  reasonable  suggestion,  even  from  his 
inferiors  ;  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  servants,  he  obeyed 
Elisha,  and  was  healed.  Now,  full  of  gratitude,  he  returned 
to  the  prophet,  and  exclaiming.  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there 
is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  hut  in  Israel,  he  urged  on  his  bene- 
factor the  acceptance  of  a  present  out  of  the  treasure  he  had 
brought  for  that  purpose.  But  Elisha  said.  As  Jehovah  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  none.  This  refusal  not  only 
discloses  a  fine  trait  in  the  prophet's  character,  but  indicates 
his  j^erception  of  the  spiritual  truth  that  the  gifts  of  God  are 
not  for  sale.  Theodoret  justly  compares  our  Lord's  sajdng: 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Naaman  allowed  to  attend  the  Worship  of  Rimmon. — 
Naaman  then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  transport  two  mule 
burdens  of  Israelite  soil  to  Damascus,  in  order  henceforth  not 
to  offer  sacrifice  or  burnt-offering  to  any  Deity  but  Jehovah. 
He  wished,  that  is,  to  worship  Jehovah,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  he  thought  that  honour  could  be 
paid  to  the  God  of  Israel  only  on  an  altar  made  of  earth  which 
was  His  own.  And  he  asked  one  other  indulgence.  It  was 
one  of  the  duties  of  his  office  to  attend  his  sovereign  in  his 
devotions  in  the  house  of  the  Syrian  god  Rimmon,  and  he 
begged  that  it  might  not  be  reckoned  disloyal  to  Jehovah  for 
him  to  go  through  the  outward  forms  of  the  Syrian  religion. 
This  arrangement,  which  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  true 
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belief,  and  which  would  have  been  vehemently  rejected  by 
Elijah,  was  accepted  without  a  scruple  by  the  gentler  and  more 
tolerant  Elisha,  who  said  unto  him,  Go  in  peace. 

The  Fate  of  Gehazi. — The  fate  which  overtook  Gehazi,  for 
his  greedy  clutch  at  the  offer  which  his  master  had  refused, 
brings  into  prominence  the  change  which  had  come  since 
the  time  of  Saul,  when  the  seer  was  one  from  whom  an  oracle 
must  be  sought  by  a  present.  Elisha's  servant  no  doubt 
excused  his  own  avarice  by  the  recollection  of  that  custom. 
The  doom  pronounced  by  his  master,  Tlie  lejwosy,  therefore,  of 
Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever, 
was  a  stern  lesson.  There  is  progress  in  spiritual  things. 
Tlte  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments,  and  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards,  and  sheep  and  oxen,  ami  men-servants 
and  maidservants,  had  gone  by. 

Benhadad's  attempt  to  seize  Elisha. — Elisha  figures  twice 
in  the  intermittent  war  that  went  on  between  Benhadad  and 
the  nameless  king,  whom  we  take  to  be  Jehoram.  The  Syrian 
monarch  found  himself  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  his 
adversary  unawares,  and  was  told  that  Elisha  was  the  source  of 
secret  information  to  his  master.  Hearing  that  the  prophet 
was  in  Dothan,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  horses  and  chariots  to 
catch  him.  But  at  the  prophet's  prayer  they  were  smitten 
with  blindness,  and  brought  into  Samaria,  only,  however,  to  be 
dismissed  after  courteous  treatment.  The  incident  stayed  for  a 
time  the  Syrian  incursions. 

The  Siege  of  Samaria — Famine. — But  hostilities  broke  out 
again ;  and  this  time  Benhadad,  in  full  force,  besieged  Samaria. 
So  complete  was  the  investment  that  a  dire  famine  reduced  the 
town  to  starvation  point.  Plutarch  mentions  that  during  a 
famine  amongst  the  Caducians  an  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
got  for  sixty  drachmas  (£2,  10s.).  In  Samaria  it  now  fetched 
80  shekels  (say  £10).  A  handful  of  grains,  resembling  dove's 
dung,  sold  for  5  shekels  (more  than  10  shillings).  And  worse 
than  this.  As  the  king  went  his  rounds  on  the  wall,  a  woman 
cried  to  him.  Help,  my  lord,  0  king  !  She  had  boiled  her  son, 
and  shared  the  horrible  meal  with  a  neighbour,  who  now  refused 
to  keep  her  bargain  of  doing  the  same  with  her  child. 

Elisha  prophesies  Abundance.  —  The  king,  rending  his 
clothes,  and  disclosing  the  fact  that  he  wore  sackcloth,  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  told,  laid  the  blame   of  all  this  horror  and 
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misery  on  Elislia,  and  vowed  to  have  his  head  that  very  day. 
In  his  eagerness,  he  followed  his  messenger  to  see  the  sentence 
executed.  But  Elisha  met  him  with  the  prediction,  on  the 
morrow,  of  such  abundance  of  food,  that  a  peck  of  fine  flour 
or  two  pecks  of  barley  would  be  sold  for  al30ut  two  shillings. 
The  captain  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned,  discrediting  such  a 
statement,  said,  Behold,  if  the  Lord  shozdd  maTie  icindotcs  in 
heaveii,  migld  this  thing  he  ?  And  he  said,  Behold,  tJtou  shalt  see 
it  with  thine  eyes,  hut  shalt  not  eat  thereof. 

Panic  and  Eetreat  of  the  Syrians. — And  it  was  true.  A 
sudden  panic  had  broken  out  in  the  Syrian  camp.  For 
Jehovah  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of 
chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host  ; 
and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired 
against  us  the  Idngs  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  Icings  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  come  iipon  us.  If,  indeed,  Jehoram  could  have 
looked  for  help  to  the  Hittites  of  the  north,  and  to  Egypt  on 
the  south,  the  position  of  Benhadad  would  have  been  serious. 
The  very  suspicion  of  such  a  combination  against  him  caused 
him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  four  lepers  prowling  about  the 
Syrian  camp  found  it  completely  deserted.  Their  news  was  at 
first  disbelieved,  but  some  scouts  riding  out  confirmed  the 
report,  and  Samaria  w^as  at  once  plentifully  supplied  from  the 
provisions  left  behind.  But  the  incredulous  officer  was  crushed 
to  death  by  the  thronging  multitudes  at  the  gate  of  which  he 
had  charge,  and  so  Elisha's  prediction  was  entirely  fulfilled. 


LXXXIII.  CONSPIRACY  OF  JEHU 

2  Kings  viii.  25-x. ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  1-9. 

Open-eyed  consph'acy 
His  time  doth  take. 

ISRAEL. 

Jehoram's  Reign — continued. 

Elisha  and  Hazael. — But  the  end  of  this  determined  enemy 
of  Israel,  Beidiadad  ii.  was  at  hand.  The  narrative  taken  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  from  the  records  of  Elisha 
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tells  us  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  prophet  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  when  Benliadad  the  king  of  Syria  teas  sick.  Hazael, 
the  man  whom  Elijah  had  been  commissioned  to  anoint  king, 
was  despatched  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  by  him.  Taking  a  great 
present  with  him,  even  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty 
camels'  burden,  he  went,  and  received  the  oracular  response,  Go, 
say  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  surely  recover.  But  added  the 
prophet,  Hoicheit  Jehovah  hath  shoiced  me  that  he  shall  surely 
die.  Elisha  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  so  steadfastly  that  he 
blushed,  perceiving  no  doubt  that  his  secret  thought  was  read, 
and  the  prophet  burst  into  tears.  And  Hazael  said,  Why 
weepeth  my  lord .?  And  lie  answered.  Because  I  know  the  evil 
that  thou  unit  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  strong  holds 
wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  icilt  thou  slay  icitli  the 
sicord,  and  loilt  dash  in  pieces  their  little  ones,  and  rip  up  their 
women  with  child. 

When  the  Syrian  indignantly  repudiated  a  prediction  which 
looked  in  every  way  so  unlikely,  the  prophet  answered,  TJie 
Lord  liafli  showed  me  that  thou  shall  he  king  over  Syria. 

Murder  of  Benhadad. — Hazael  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
reporting  to  his  master  that  Elisha  said  he  would  recover,  he 
made  the  later  prediction  fulfil  itself  by  smothering  Benhadad 
with  a  wet  cloth. 

Renewed  Attempt  on  Ramoth-Gilead. — Though  the  fright 
as  to  the  Hittites  and  Egyptians  which  had  suddenly  saved 
Samaria  was  groundless,  the  usurper  at  Damascus  had  appre- 
hensions of  a  very  real  kind.  Shalmaneser  ii.  of  Assyria  was 
one  of  the  monarchs,  of  whom  that  kingdom  produced  so  many, 
with  an  unresting  appetite  for  conquest.  Hazael  seized  the 
crown,  knowing  he  was  at  once  exposed  to  attack  from  this 
king  who  had  so  humbled  Benhadad  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
Jehoram's  perception  of  this  which  induced  him  to  make  another 
attempt  to  wrest  back  Ramoth.  With  an  Assyrian  army 
threatening  him  on  the  north,  the  Syrian  king  might  draw  off 
some  of  the  troops  defending  that  place.  Jehoram  accordingly 
followed  his  father's  policy,  and  claimed  the  help  of  Judah. 

Jehoram  wounded. — But  an  ill  fate  again  attended  the 
expedition.  Tlie  two  kings  fought  side  by  side  under  the  walls 
of  the  besieged  city,  and  Jehoram  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah,  after  visiting  his 
own  capital,  repaired  to  see  him.     While  greetings  were  passing 
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between  the  two  kings  an  event  was  shaping  itself  in  the 
Israelite  camp  at  Eamoth,  destined  to  have  fatal  consequences 
for  them  both,  and  for  the  whole  house  of  Omri. 

The  Anointing  of  Jehu. — The  officer  left  in  command  at 
Ramoth  was  Jehu  ben  Jehoshaphat  ben  Nimshi,  who  had 
served  in  the  bodyguard  of  Ahab.  He  had  since  become 
famous  as  a  charioteer ;  he  was  a  Sthenelus  among  the  Hebrews, 

sciens 
Pugnte,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  eqiiis 
Non  auriga  piger. 

Jehu  had  been  one  of  those  whom  Elijah  had  been  commissioned 
to  anoint.  His  commission  passed  on  to  Elisha,  and  that 
prophet  now  saw  to  its  execution. 

A  young  man,  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  future  prophet 
Jonah,  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  arrived  one  day  at  the 
camp  with  a  small  flask  in  his  hand.  ^  "  His  garments  were  girt 
round  him  in  the  manner  of  hasty  travellers,  and  his  appearance 
was  wild  and  excited,  as  of  a  madman."  And  ivlien  he  came^ 
behold,  the  captains  of  the  host  were  sitting  ;  and.  he  said,  I  have 
an  errand  to  thee,  O  captain.  And  Jehu  said.  Unto  which  of 
all  of  us  ?     And  he  said.  To  thee,  0  captain. 

"  The  soldier  and  the  youth  withdrew  into  the  house  in  front 
of  which  this  scene  had  taken  place.  The  officers  remained 
outside  in  anxious  expectation.  Presently  the  door  of  the 
house  opened,  and  the  youth  rushed  out  and  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  appeared.  Then  Jehu  himself  came  forth. 
He  put  off  their  eager  inquiry  for  a  moment."  Ye  hnoiv  the 
man,  and  what  his  talk  icas,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  this  was  a  prophet.  You  can  guess  his 
mission  here."  Jehu  was  cautious,  and  would  have  liked  the 
first  note  of  revolt  to  have  been  struck  by  his  officers.  "  But 
with  an  abruptness  which  gives  a  touch  of  military  life  to  the 
whole  transaction,"  they  burst  out.  It  is  false;  tell  us  now. 
Then  he  broke  his  reserve,  and  revealed  the  secret  of  the  inter- 
view. "  It  had  indeed  been  a  messenger  of  Elisha,  to  fulfil  the 
long-impending  mission  of  Elijah."  Once  more  there  was  a 
consecrated  king  of  Israel.  The  oil  of  inauguration  had  been 
poured  on  the  head  of  Jehu.  He  was  to  go  forth  the  anointed 
of  Jehovah,  to  exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  331,  332. 
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He  is  accepted  as  King  by  tlie  Troops. — "  It  was   as  if  a 

spark  had  been  set  to  a  train  long  prepared.  There  was  not  a 
moment's  hesitation."  The  officers  tore  off  their  military  cloaks, 
and  spread  them  on  the  stairs,  and,  as  Jehu  took  his  seat  on  this 
extempore  throne,  they  blew  the  well-known  blast  of  the  ram's 
horn,  which  always  accompanied  the  inauguration  of  a  king  of 
Israel,  and  shouted,  Jehu  is  ling. 

So  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphaf,  the  son  of  Nimshi^  conspired 
against  Joram. 

Jehu  drives  to  Jezreel. — All  the  secrecy  of  conspiracy  and 
all  its  haste  were  to  be  maintained.  And  Jehu  said,  If  this  he 
your  mind,  then  let  none  escape  and  go  forth  out  of  the  city 
to  go  to  tell  it  in  Jezreel.  Only  eight  or  nine  leagues  separated 
the  royal  residence  from  Ramoth,  and  no  rumour  of  danger  had 
reached  Jehoram,  who  was  kept  at  Jezreel  by  his  wounds,  and  was 
now  entertaining  Ahaziah  of  Judah.  It  was  the  sentry  on  the 
watch-tower  who  first  gave  warning  that  some  danger  was  at 
hand.  Two  horsemen,  successively  sent  out  for  information, 
were  detained  by  Jehu,  according  to  his  plan  to  secure  that  his 
arrival  should  be  sudden.  But  soon  the  sentinel  recognised  the 
driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  ;  for  he  driveth  furiously. 

Jehoram  slain. — The  two  monarchs  then  went  out  in  their 
chariots  to  meet  Jehu,  and  found  him  in  the  portion  of  Nahoth 
the  Jezreelite.  Jehoram's  greeting  of  peace  was  received  in  a 
way  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  purpose  that  had  brought  his 
captain  from  Ramoth,  and  just  when  he  called  out  to  his  ally. 
There  is  treacliery,  0  Ahazicdi,  Jehu  drew  his  bow  and  shot  his 
king  through  the  heart.  He  fell  in  the  chariot,  and  Jehu,  with 
a  grim  reference  to  Elijah's  proi^hecy  delivered  on  that  very  spot 
in  the  hearing  of  himself  and  Eidkar,  bade  that  officer  throw 
the  lifeless  carcase  on  the  ground,  and  leave  it  for  the  vultures 
and  dogs. 

Ahaziah  slain. — The  same  consciousness  that  he  was  an  agent 
in  a  work  of  providence  turned  Jehu's  hand  against  Ahaziah, 
who,  when  the  fatal  arrow  pierced  his  uncle,  had  fled  across  the 
plain  towards  Carmel.  He,  too,  was  killed,  but  the  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  his  death  vary.     He  had  reigned  but  one  year. 

Jezebel  slain. — From  pursuing  Ahaziah  Jehu  returned  im- 
mediately to  Jezreel.  The  palace  overhung  the  walls,  and 
there  was  one  watching  for  his  approach  whose  haughty  spirit 
no  misfortune  could  bend.    Jezebel,  in  a  magnificent  head-dress, 
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and  with  her  eyes  painted  with  antimony  to  give  them  a 
darker  and  prouder  look,  had  placed  herself  at  a  lattice  command- 
ing the  road,  and  challenged  Jehu  in  words  which  were  either  a 
taunt  or  a  defiance.  He  had  partisans  of  his  own  about  her, 
who  at  his  bidding  threw  her  down,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  the 
walls  and  the  chariot  as  he  savagely  drove  over  her  mangled 
form  on  his  way  to  a  triumphal  feast. 

Fate  of  her  Remains. — After  the  repast  he  said.  See  now  to 
this  cursed  wo?nan,  and  hurij  her.  But  they  found  nothing  to 
bury  save  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  imlms  of  her  hands. 
xiaboth  was  avenf:jed. 
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2  Kings  ix.  30,  x.-xl.  1-3  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  10-12. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

JUDAH — Athaltah. 
About  860  B.C.     Reigned  six  years. 

In  whatever  way  Ahaziah  met  his  death,  whether,  as  in 
Kings,  he  was  overtaken  and  killed  in  his  flight  from  Jehu  at 
Megiddo,  or  whether,  as  the  Chronicler  states,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Samaria,  and  was  presently  torn  from  his  hiding- 
place  and  murdered  in  cold  blood,  his  fate  had  terrible 
consequences.  The  queen -mother  Athaliah  saw  that  unless 
she  took  immediate  steps  to  place  herself  actually  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  her  influence  would  slip  from  her.  Her  pride  and 
ambition  would  not  allow  her  to  vacate  her  place  readily,  and 
the  road  to  its  maintenance  undoubtedly  lay  over  the  bodies  of 
her  own  grandchildren  and  relations.  She  had  all  the  princes 
on  whom  she  could  lay  her  hand  murdered,  and  then  placed 
herself  on  the  throne  left  without  an  occupant.  It  is  the  only 
case  where  a  woman  occupied  the  throne  in  Israel,  at  least  till 
after  the  Captivity.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  coronation 
or  ceremony  of  enthronement.  Judah  only  sullenly  acquiesced 
in  an  arrangement  alien  to  the  national  feeHng,  and  forced  upon 

21 
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it.  In  spite  of  smothered  opposition,  however,  this  haughty 
woman  was  able  to  maintain  her  position  for  six  years.  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

ISRAEL — Jehu. 
Reigned  twenty-eiglit  years. 

Massacre  of  the  House  of  Ahab.  —  But  if  there  was 
murder  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  massacre  at  Samaria.  From 
Jezreel  Jehu  marched  to  the  capital  in  blood.  We  seem  to  hear 
him  say  with  INIacbeth,  To  he  thus  is  nothing;  hut  to  he  safely 
thus.  There  were  seventy  princes  of  the  blood  royal  at 
Samaria  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  Jehu 
secured  their  destruction  by  a  bold  challenge  which  threw  the 
responsibility  of  the  crime  on  these  persons.  They  must  fight 
for  their  master's  house  or  obey  the  bloody  order  to  kill  all  the 
seventy,  and  send  their  heads  in  baskets  to  Jezreel.  The  next 
morning  the  citizens  saw  two  ghastly  heaps  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  and  with  a  sanctimonious  air  the  butcher  came  to  them  as 
they  stood  dismayed  at  the  sight,  saying,  Ye  he  righteous  : 
behold,  I  conspired  against  my  master,  and  slew  him;  hut  who 
smote  all  these?  Know  now,  that  there  shall  fall  to  the  earth 
notliing  of  the  luord  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  spake  concern- 
ing the  house  of  Ah  ah  ;  for  Jehovah  hath  done  that  which  He 
spahe  hy  His  servant  Elijah.  A  terrific  slaughter  then  took 
place  in  Jezreel  itself,  including  all  that  remained  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  all  his  great  men,  and  all  his  familiar  friends, 
and  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none  remaining.  Usurpers 
may  command  success  when  policy  can  be  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  religion. 

Massacre  of  Members  of  the  Royal  House  of  Judah. — 
Nor  was  even  this  the  end.  Perhaps  Jehu  thought  that  he 
had  in  blood 

Stopped  in  so  far,  that  should  he  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Halfway  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  was  a  well-known 
shearing-house.  Here  forty-two  members  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah  were  killed.  They  may  have  been  on  their  way  to 
beg  for  the  body  of  Ahaziah,  which  according  to  one  account 
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had  been  buried  in  Samaria,  and  now  their  own  bodies  were 
apparently  thrown  into  a  cistern  or  well — a  veritable  well  of 
Cawnpore. 

Jehonadab  and  the  Rechabites. — As  yet  Jehu  had  produced 
as  a  warrant  for  his  bloodthirsty  measures  only  the  memory  of 
prophetic  words.  He  had  not  the  sanction  of  any  living 
member  of  the  prophetic  body.  But  now  he  comes  across  a 
figure  which  may  well  have  reminded  him  of  Elijah  himself,  one 
with  a  reputation  which  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  a  prophet. 
This  was  Jehonadab  ben  Rechab,  an  Arab  chief  of  the  Kenite 
tribe,  who  had  commanded  his  family  to  observe  the  rules  of 
the  ancient  nomad  life  to  dwell  only  in  tents,  to  renounce 
agriculture,  and  to  abstain  from  wine.  The  Rechabites  chose 
for  the  scene  of  this  style  of  existence  one  of  the  forest  districts 
bordering  on  the  Hauran,  the  country  that  produced  Elijah. 
Their  vows  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Nazirites,  and  we  find 
these  closely  associated  with  the  prophets  (Amos  ii.  12). 

Jehu  and  Jehonadab  were  already  known  to  each  other,  and 
the  interchange  of  a  word  was  enough  to  show  the  usurper  that 
he  might  here  count  on  a  kindred  spirit.  Is  tliine  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  And  Jehonadab  answered,  It  is.  If 
it  he,  give  me  thine  hand.  And  he  gave  hhn  his  hand  ;  and  he 
took  him  up  ivith  him  into  the  chariot.  And  he  said,  Come 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah. 

Massacre  of  the  Worshippers  of  Baal. — It  was  literally  a 
fiery  zeal.  Baal's  temple  at  Samaria  still  stood.  Jehu  openly 
professed  to  be  an  ardent  worshipper  of  the  Canaanite  deity. 
Ahah  served  Baal  a  little,  hut  Jeliu  shall  serve  him  much.  A 
festival  on  a  most  splendid  scale  was  announced  ;  the  Temple 
was  thronged  ;  the  sacrifices  were  ready ;  the  sacred  vestments 
were  brought  out ;  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  were  there ;  all 
the  servants  of  Jehovah,  as  unworthy  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
were  excluded. 

Now  Jehu  had  a2^pointed  him  fourscore  men  without,  and  said, 
If  any  of  the  men  ivhom  I  bring  into  your  hands  escape,  he  that 
letteth  him  go,  his  life  shall  he  for  the  life  of  him.  The 
executioners  did  their  work  well ;  none  escaped.  The  temple 
was  then  polluted  and  defaced. 

Traditional  Horror  of  Jehu's  Massacres.  —  Thus  about 
850  B.C.  Jehu  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  firmly  on  the 
northern  throne,  and  the  fact  that  Baal  worship  was  rooted  out 
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never  to  return,  at  least  in  such  strength  and  vigour,  was 
undoubtedly  a  gain,  and  must  have  been  recognised  as  such 
by  the  prophetical  party.  Still  the  streams  of  blood  that  had 
flowed,  and  the  frightful  cruelties  practised,  must  have  deeply 
shocked  the  national  conscience,  which  was  now  struggling  to 
a  higher  conception  of  the  character  and  nature  of  its  God. 
A  century  after,  the  prophet  Hosea  felt  that  the  blood  shed  by 
Jehu  was  still  calling  for  vengeance.  And  though  the  usurper 
could  plead  the  cause  of  religion  in  support  of  his  ferocities,  and 
perhaps  really  thought  he  was  doing  Jehovah  service  in 
shedding  so  much  blood,  yet  he  could  not  satisfy  the  religious 
demands  even  of  his  own  time.  He  took  no  heed  to  icalk  in 
the  law  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart; 
he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  wherewitli  he  made 
Israel  to  sin.  In  fact,  he  was  no  reformer  at  all,  but  only  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man,  Avho  could  use  fanaticism  for 
his  own  purpose. 

'Tis  a  zealot's  faith 
ThBt  blasts  the  shrines  of  the  false  god,  but  builds 
No  temple  to  the  True. 

S3n:ian  Inroads.  —  Retribution  soon  overtook  him  in  the 
form  of  Syrian  inroads.  Hazael  began  immediately  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  disorders  always  attending  a  change  of 
dynasty,  to  carry  into  Israelite  territory  that  ruthless  war 
foreseen  by  Elisha.  Not  only  the  debatable  country  adjoining 
the  Aram  of  Damascus,  but  the  whole  of  the  Transjordanic  part 
of  Israel  fell  into  his  hands.  "  Damascus,  indeed,  had  become 
what  the  Philistines  had  formerly  been,  the  scourge  of  Israel, 
the  aggressive  enemy  whom  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  or  to 
cajole."  1 

Tribute  to  Ass3n:ia. — Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Israelite  king  would  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Assyria,  the  great  power  looming  in  the  north- 
east. And  in  fact  he  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  ii.,  bars 
of  gold  and  silver  and  various  golden  vessels,  as  we  learn 
from  that  monarch's  inscriptions.  This  was  probably  the  price 
paid  for  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  Israel's  favour.  But  Shal- 
maneser's  campaign  against  Syria  was  only  partially  successful, 
so  that  Hazael  could  still  harass  Jehu.  It  was  to  a  very  dimin- 
1  Kenan,  History  of  the  Peoxjle  of  Israel,  bk.  iv.  cli.  xv. 
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ished  sovereignty  that,  when  Jehu  slept  with  his  fathers  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  his  son  Jehoahaz  succeeded  about 
820  B.C. 
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2  Kings  xi.-xii.  1-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  10-xxiv.  22. 

Indocile  a  ton  joug,   fatigue  de  ta  loi, 
Fidele  an  sang  d'Ahab  qu'il  a  re9U  de  nioi, 
Conforme  a  son  aieiil,  a  son  pere  semblable, 
On  verra  de  David  I'lieritier  detestable 
Abolir  tes  lionneiirs,  profaner  ton  autel, 
Et  venger  Athalie,  Ahab,  et  Jezabel. 

JUDAH. 
Athaliah's  Reign — continued. 

Establishment  of  Priests  of  Baal  at  Jerusalem. — It  is  un- 
fortunate that  our  records  are  silent  as  to  the  government  of 
Athaliah  at  Jerusalem.  A  history  of  the  reign  of  the  one 
woman  who  occupied  the  throne  in  ancient  Israel  would  have 
been  full  of  interest.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  indirect 
notice  is  that  the  daughter  of  Ahab  continued  the  traditions  of 
her  family  in  religious  matters,  since  we  find  a  temple  of  Baal 
in  Jerusalem  and  a  priesthood  with  one  Mattan — the  only 
priest  of  that  religion  whose  name  has  been  preserved — at  its 
head.  We  can  hardly  help  admiring  her  for  thus  following  her 
convictions,  a  course  which  she  must  have  known  was  dangerous 
to  her  position.  Had  she  not  made  an  outward  profession  of 
her  religion  she  might  have  been  allowed  to  sit  on  the  throne 
till  her  death.  It  was  from  her  open  defiance  of  the  priests  of 
Jehovah  that  her  fall  came. 

Preservation  of  Joash. — When  she  arose  and  destroyed  all 
the  seed  royal,  she  thought  that  she  had  made  all  secure.  But 
Jehosheba  (or  Jehoshabeath),  sister  to  the  late  king,  and, 
according  to  the  Chronicler,  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  had 
prepared  a  romantic  episode.  She  took  Joash  the  son  of 
Ahaziah,  and  stole  him  away  from  among  the  Iiings  sons,  even 
him  and  his  nurse.  The  hiding-place  she  first  chose  was 
apparently  the  storeroom  of  the  mattresses  in  the  palace,  but 
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the  prince  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  safer  place, — one  of  the 
chambers  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple. 

Conspiracy  of  Jehoiada. — For  six  years  the  secret  was  kept, 
and  the  priests  were  preparing  for  their  great  stroke.  Jehoiada 
won  over  the  five  officers  of  the  royal  guard,  now,  as  in  David's 
time,  consisting  partly  of  foreign  mercenaries.  These  he  bound 
to  his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  Chronicler  adds  that  a 
body  of  armed  Levites  was  also  introduced  into  the  Temple. 
They  were  encouraged  by  an  ancient  prediction.  Behold  the 
king's  son  shall  reign.'^ 

It  was  apparently  for  a  Sabbath  day  that  the  arrangements 
were  made.  On  that  day  the  Temple  guard  was  relieved  by 
the  troops  usually  on  duty  at  the  palace.  These  latter  were 
now  divided  into  three  detachments,  posted,  the  first  at  the 
porch  of  the  palace,  the  second  and  third  at  two  of  the  Temple 
gates,  whose  names  are  variously  given.  The  soldiers  of  the 
usual  Temple  guard,  instead  of  going  off  duty,  were  to  place 
themselves  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  young  king  inside  the 
Temple,  in  order  to  protect  his  person,  and  to  put  to  death 
anyone  who  came  within  the  ranks.  Thus  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  available  troops  were  massed  about  the  palace  and 
Temple. 

Joash  proclaimed  King. — Jehovah  then  Immght  out  the  Jdng's 
son,  and  when  the  little  prince  appeared  on  the  royal  platform 
he  put  the  croivn  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony :  and 
they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their 
hands,  and  said,  God  save  the  king.  It  is  the  first  instance  of 
an  actual  coroiiation.  The  Testimony  or  Laiv  may  be  a  copy  of 
the  Law  such  as  it  then  existed. 

The  sound  of  the  acclaim  reached  Athaliah  in  the  palace. 
She  at  once  came  into  the  Temple ;  and,  she  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  king  stood  by  the  p)illar,  as  the  manner  was,  and 
the  captains  and  the  trumpets  by  the  king ;  and  all  the  people 
of  the  la7id  rpjoiced,  and  bleiv  witli  trumjjets. 

Athaliah  slain. — She  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  fatal  hour 
was  come.  She  rent  her  royal  robes,  and  cried.  Treason, 
Treason  !  Ikit  she  had  no  friends  there.  Jehoiada  ordered 
the  officers  to  drag  her  out  from  the  sacred  precincts.  So 
strict  was  the  reverence  for  the  sanctuary  that  she  passed  all 
through  the  long  array  of  armed  men  who  made  icay  for  her ; 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxv.  vol.  ii.  396. 
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and  she  toent  by  tray  of  the  horses  entry  to  the  Idnrjs  hotise  :  and 
there  teas  she  slaui. 

Destruction  of  Baal  Worship. — Then  followed  a  renewal  of 
the  covenant  hetween  Jehovah  and  the  Idng  and  the  ^mople,  that 
they  shoidd  he  Jehovah' s jpeoiple.  The  Baal  temple  was  destroyed 
in  one  of  these  bursts  of  iconoclasm  which  accompany  reforma- 
tions. Mattan  was  slain.  Guards  were  placed  over  the  Temple. 
And  when  order  was  restored  the  boy  was  brought  to  the  palace 
and  seated  on  the  golden  throne  within  the  great  gateway,  the 
throne  of  the  kings. 

So  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  teas  quiet ; 
"  and  so  ended  the  troubled  scenes  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  which 
any  detailed  account  is  preserved." 

JUDAH — JoASH,  or  Jehoash. 
Reigned  forty  years. 

Jehoiada  and  the  High  Priesthood. — Joash  was  only  seven 
when  he  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne.  During  his  minority 
Jehoiada  virtually  reigned.  He  may  also,  in  a  sense,  be  said 
to  have  created  the  office  of  High  Priest,  for  this  title,  which 
had  not  been  given  to  Aaron,  or  Eli,  or  Zadok,  in  whose  time 
the  distinctive  name  had  been  the  priest,  was  given  to  him,  and 
afterwards  continued  to  his  successors.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxix.  26)  seems  almost  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  second 
founder  of  the  order  of  priesthood. 

Joash  and  the  Eepair  of  the  Sanctuary. — The  first  work  of 
a  powerful  priestly  body  Avould  naturally  be  the  care  of  the 
Sanctuary.  And  Joash,  brought  up  within  the  Temple  w^alls, 
was  naturally  minded  to  restore  it.  The  lapse  of  a  century  and 
a  half  must  itself  have  made  repairs  necessary,  even  if  Athaliah's 
sons  had  not  wilfully  injured  the  building. 

The  Income  of  the  Priesthood. — Immense  sums  of  money 
came  into  the  priests'  hands  from  two  sources :  first,  the  ransom 
of  the  firstborn  who  belonged  to  Jehovah ;  secondly,  offerings 
in  fulfilment  of  vows.  When  anyone  came  to  the  temple  to 
fulfil  his  religious  duties,  he  addressed  himself  to  some  priest  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  they  arranged  the  matter  between  them, 
the  priest  taking  the  money  and  giving  no  account  of  it. 
Joash  decided  that  all  such  income  should  be  devoted  to  the 
repair  of  the    Temple,   and    gave  orders  accordingly ;   but  his 
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orders  were  silently  neglected,  Jehoiada  apparently  being  as 
hostile  to  the  financial  reform  as  the  other  priests.  Twenty- 
three  years  passed  without  anything  being  done. 

Compromise  as  to  the  Priestly  Eevenues. — Then  the  king 
remonstrated  and  a  ne^v  arrangement  uas  made,  by  which  in 
future  the  priests  would  receive  for  themselves  only  the  fines 
and  sin-ofFerings.  All  the  rest  was  to  be  deposited  in  a  chest 
having  a  lid  with  a  hole  in  it,  placed  between  the  gate  and  the 
altar.  When  they  saw  that  there  teas  much  money  in  the  chest, 
the  hinges  scribe  and  the  high  'priest  came  up,  and,  putting  it  in 
bags,  handed  it  to  trusted  overseers  of  the  work. 

Influence  of  Jehoiada — The  High  Places  Tolerated. — The 
neglect  of  his  orders  by  the  priesthood  had  not  produced  any 
rupture  between  the  king  and  that  body.  Jehoiada  continued 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  court  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  the  piety  of  the  monarch  is  attributed  by  the  historian 
to  this  influence.  And  Jehoash.  did,  what  icas  right  in  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah  all  his  days  ivherein  Jehoiada  the  j^'^'i^st  instrucied 
him.  These  instructions  did  not,  however,  as  we  are  expressly 
told,  reach  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  removing  the  high  places. 
Even  the  Temple  priests  as  yet  regarded  worship  at  them  as 
innocent.  Howheit  the  high  places  icere  not  taken  away :  the 
2)eople  still  sacrificed  and  hurnt  incense  in  the  high  places. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Jehoiada. — But  a  change  took  place  at 
Jehoiada's  death.  He  passed  to  his  rest  full  of  days;  an  hiuuhed 
and  thirty  years  old  icas  he  iclien  he  died.  His  services  as  pre- 
server of  the  royal  dynasty  and  as  restorer  of  the  Temple  worship 
were  esteemed  so  highly  tliat  he  received  an  honour  allowed  to 
no  other  subject  in  the  JcAvish  monarchy,  lliey  buried  him  in 
the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in 
Israel,  and  toicard.  God  and  His  house. 

Apostasy  of  Joash. — Then  the  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem, 
always  licentious  and  idolatrous  at  heart,  and  embittered  no 
doubt  by  the  ascendency  lately  asserted  by  the  priestly  order, 
presented  themselves  before  Joash,  and  offered  him  the  same 
obsequious  homage  that  had  been  paid  by  the  young  nobles  to 
Rehoboam.  He,  released  now  from  obligations  against  which 
he  may  have  secretly  fretted,  threw  himself  into  their  hands, 
and  once  more  the  degrading  worship  of  the  Asherim  and  the 
idols  apjieared  in  Judah. 

Prophetic  Denunciations — Murder  of  Zechariah. — Prophetic 
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warnings  were  raised  against  the  apostasy.  One  of  them  came 
from  a  quarter  which,  from  the  king  at  least,  ought  to  have 
commanded  respect.  The  spirit  of  God  came  tipon  Zecliariali 
the  son  of  Jelwiada  the  priest ,  and  he  stood  above  the  people, 
and  said,  unto  them,  Thus  saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper  ?  Because  ye 
have  forsaken  the  Lord,  He  hath  also  forsalien  you.  It  was  his 
death  warrant.  A  plot  was  formed  against  him,  and  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  king  he  was  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  Temple. 
His  last  words  were :  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  requite  it. 

Eetribution  is  often  slow  though  sure.  Here  it  was  sure  and 
quick. 

Inroad  of  Hazael. — The  Syrian  king  Hazael,  not  content 
with  his  ravages  of  the  northern  kingdom,  made  a  sudden 
descent  upon  the  south.  He  first  attacked  Gatli,  and  having 
taken  it,  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  The  Chronicler  seems  to 
know  of  a  battle  in  which  all  the  princes  from  among  the 
people  icere  destroyed,  and  the  spoil  of  them  sent  to  the  king  of 
Damascus.  From  the  Book  of  Kings  we  gather  that  Joash 
anticipated  defeat  by  sending  to  Hazael  as  ransom  all  the  royal 
treasure  and  tliat  accumulated  in  the  Temple. 

Murder  of  Joash. — He  was  worn  down  by  disease  and  unable 
to  resist.  How  long  he  lingered  we  do  not  know.  Two  of  his 
officers  conspired  against  him  and  slew  him  in  the  fortress  of 
]\Iillo,  ostensibly  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  one  of  Ammonite  the  other  of  jNIoabite  extrac- 
tion, points  to  some  foreign  intrigue.  They  buried  him  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David  ;  and  Amaziah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 


LXXXVI.  WAKS  AND  EUMOURS  OF  WARS 

2  Kings  xiii. 

0  war  !  thou  son  of  hell, 

Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 

ISRAEL — Jehoahaz. 

About  820  B.C.     Reigned  seventeen  years. 

Israel  oppressed  by  Hazael. — Meantime  the  northern  king- 
dom was  in  a  deplorable  condition.     Jehoahaz  succeeded   his 
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father  Jeliu  about  820  B.C.,  and  succeeded  to  a  lament- 
able heritage.  For  Hazael  of  Damascus  made  raid  after 
raid  into  his  country,  and  filled  it  to  the  letter  with  all  the 
horrors  predicted  by  Elisha.  Nor  did  his  death  relieve  the 
situation,  for  his  successor,  Benhadad  iii.,  continued  his  de- 
vastating work.  Jehoahaz  was  so  reduced  at  one  time  that  he 
had  to  maintain  the  struggle  with  but  fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots, 
and  ten  thousand  footmen,  and  Israel  was  literally  ground  to 
dust,  fo7'  the  king  of  Syria  destroyed  them,  and  made  them  like 
the  dust  in  threshing.  It  may  be  that  the  Damascenes  were 
taking  their  revenge  for  the  overtures  that  Jehu  had  made  to 
their  great  enemy  Assyria.  At  all  events  the  war  was  prose- 
cuted with  cruelties  which  even  at  this  period  were  regarded  as 
extreme,  and  were  long  remembered.  The  prophet  Amos  pro- 
claims the  Divine  vengeance  on  Aram  of  Damascus  for  having 
threslied  Gilead  icith  threshing  instruments  of  iron  (Amos  i.  3). 
Temporary  Respite. — There  was,  however,  one  moment  of 
relief.  Jehoahaz  turned  in  penitence  to  Jehovah,  a7id  Jehovah 
hearkened  unto  him,  and  gave  Israel  a  saviour.  Some  think 
this  refers  to  the  sudden  deliverance  of  Samaria  already  related, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  ben  Jehu, 
rather  than  in  that  of  Joram  ben  Ahab.  Or  the  reference  may 
be  to  a  diversion  caused  by  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Rammannirar,  who  reigned  from  812  to  783,  and  has  recorded  a 
series  of  conquests  including  that  of  Damascus.  This  would 
naturally  force  the  Syrians  to  leave  Israel  a  while  in  peace,  the 
only  gleam  of  good  fortune  allowed  to  Jehoahaz  in  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years.  In  religion  this  ill-fated  monarch  adhered  to 
the  cult  of  Jeroboam,  and  brought  on  himself  the  condemnation 
passed  on  the  northern  sovereigns  generally.  When  he  slept 
icith  his  fathers  he  was  buried  in  Samaria,  and  Joash  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead.  This,  according  to  2  Kings  xiii.  10,  was 
while  Joash  was  still  reigning  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  once  more 
the  sister  kingdoms  were  under  kings  of  the  same  name. 

JOASII. 

Ilf'ignrd  sixteen  years. 

Joash  Ixiu  rlelioaliaz  was  in  religion  no  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors.    The  sin  of  Jeroboam  still  clinsrs  to  his  court.     But  he 
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was  successful  in  war.  He  took  advantage  of  the  humiliation 
of  Damascus  by  Assyria  to  take  the  offensive  and  carry  his 
arms  into  Syrian  territory. 

Joash  and  Elisha — Successes  against  Syria. — But  this  suc- 
cess was  due  more  to  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  Elislia 
than  to  that  of  the  king.  Even  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  where 
he  lay  never  to  rise,  the  aged  prophet  is  still  the  support  and 
champion  of  his  countrymen.  Even  there  Joash  calls  him  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,  when  he  comes 
down  to  him  to  take  his  last  farewell  and  loeep  over  him.  And 
even  in  the  grip  of  death  the  prophet  roused  himself,  and  by 
one  of  those  expressive  symbolisms  in  which  the  seers  delighted, 
directed  him  how  to  save  his  country.  He  bade  the  king  take 
his  bow,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  chiefs  of  Israel,  and  shoot 
through  the  open  lattice  towards  the  east,  towards  Syria.  And 
as  the  arrow  flew  he  cried,  JehovaKs  arroiv  of  victory,  even 
the  arroiu  of  victory  over  Syria;  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  Then, 
still  continuing  the  symbolic  action,  he  bade  Joash  smite 
with  the  arrows  on  the  ground ;  and  he  smote  thrice  and 
stayed.  The  wrath  of  the  man  of  God  was  aroused  by  this 
seeming  want  of  energy.  Not  thrice,  but  five  or  six  times 
would  he  have  smitten,  who  hoped  to  inflict  lasting  defeat  on 
his  foes.  But  still  the  tide  had  turned,  and,  according  to  the 
augury,  Joash  did  smite  Syria  three  times,  and  recovered  the 
cities  that  had  been  taken. 

Death  of  Elisha. — And  now  Elisha  died.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  the  political  life  of  his  time  has  been  told.  We 
have  seen  him  the  counsellor  and  the  confidant  of  kings,  a 
source  of  courage  and  energy  to  his  countrymen,  that  nothing 
could  daunt  and  nothing  tire.  But  it  is  on  its  social  side 
that  the  long  career  of  this  prophet  appeals  to  us  most  strongly 
and  interests  us  most  deeply. 

Miracles  of  Elislia. — A  younger  generation  loved  to  recount 
the  wonders  he  had  wrought.  In  due  course  a  collection  of 
stories  about  him  and  his  predecessor  seems  to  have  taken 
written  form,  and  from  this  copious  extracts  have  been  pre- 
served. Most  of  the  miracles  recorded  of  him  were  wrought 
as  neighbourly  acts  of  kindliness  or  at  the  call  of  grateful 
friendship.  All,  with  one  exception,  are  deeds  of  mercy.  They 
remind  us  less  of  Elijah,  his  predecessor,  than  of  the  Christ. 
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The  Widow's  Cnise. — The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  was  hard  pressed  by  her  creditors,  and  cried  to  Elisha 
for  help.  He  asked  her  what  she  had  in  the  house,  and  was 
answered,  Only  a  pot  of  oil.  From  this  one  jar  were  filled  all  that 
could  be  borrowed  from  her  neighbours,  and  the  debt  was  paid. 

The  Raising  of  the  Shunemite's  Son. — The  prophet  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  a  lady  at  Shunem.  A  room  in  her  house 
was  always  ready  for  him,  and  its  very  furniture  is  described 
for  us  :  a  bed,  a  table,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick.  He  repaid  his 
welcome  by  the  grateful  promise  that  his  hostess,  who  was 
childless,  should  bear  a  son.  The  child  was  born,  and  grew  up, 
till  one  day  in  the  harvest-field  it  was  seized  with  sunstroke  and 
died.  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  mij  head  f  And 
he  said  unto  his  servant.  Carry  him  to  his  mother.  And  ivhen 
he  had  taken  him,  and  hroiight  him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her 
knees  till  noon,  and  then  died.  To  the  surprise  of  her  husband, 
who  reminded  her  that  it  was  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath, 
she  determined  to  go  to  the  prophet.  And  she  said.  It  shall 
be  well.  Every  little  detail  of  the  touching  narrative  that 
follows  shows  how  close  a  bond  had  been  woven  between  this 
family  and  Elisha.  To  Gehazi,  sent  to  ask  the  reason  of  her 
coming,  she  would  answer  only.  It  is  well.  But  when  she  came 
to  the  man  of  God  upon  the  hill,  she  caught  hold  of  his  feet. 
The  servant  would  have  thrust  her  away,  but  Elisha  stayed 
him,  troubled  in  his  own  soul  that  no  intimation  had  come  to 
himself  of  the  trouble  he  saw  in  her.  Her  only  words  were.  Did 
I  de>^ire  a  son  <f  tJiee,  my  Lord  .?  Did  I  not  say,  Do  not  deceive 
me.     The  prophet  understood,  and  her  son  was  restored  to  life. 

The  Poisoned  Broth. — At  Gilgal  we  see  him  still  on  the 
closest  terms  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  It  was  a  time 
of  scarcity,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  provide  them  with 
broth.  But  by  accident  a  poisonous  herb  had  been  used  in 
making  it.  And  it  came  to  jmss,  as  they  were  eating  tlte  pottage, 
that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  0  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in 
the  2'>ot.     By  casting  in  meal  the  danger  was  removed. 

And  when  a  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brought  his  first  fruits 
to  Elisha,  he  devoted  them  to  the  relief  of  all  the  people  ;  and 
though  they  were  a  hundred  in  number,  tJicy  did  eat  and  left 
t}iere(f. 

The  Floating  of  the  Iron  Axe. — In  all  their  enterprises  the 
prophetical  scholars  went  to  Elisha  for  direction  and  assistance. 


And  on  one  occasion  he  accompanied  a  party  to  make  a  new 
settlement  in  the  Jordan  valley.  While  felling  wood  for  their 
huts  a  man  dropped  an  axe-head  into  the  stream,  and  he  cried, 
Alas,  my  master,  for  it  was  horroiced.  And  he  cut  down  a 
sficJi,  and  cast  it  in  tliither  ;  and  made  the  iron  to  sivim. 

Elijah  and  Elisha  Compared.^ — It  is  in  these  social  relations 
that  Elisha  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  his  predecessor.  The 
succession  was  close  and  immediate.  The  mantle  had  fallen, 
the  double  portion  of  spirit  had  been  bequeathed.  But  it  was 
a  succession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  The  fire  of  love 
has  come  instead  of  the  fire  of  destruction,  gentleness  has  taken 
the  place  of  violence,  tolerance  of  exclusive  zeal,  the  tenderness 
of  civilised  life  for  the  wild  ardour  of  the  child  of  the  desert. 
And  this  contrast  extends  to  the  grave.  For  Elisha  was  not 
borne  away  in  fire  like  Elijah,  but  was  buried  with  a  splendid 
funeral.  A  sumptuous  tomb  was  shown  in  after  ages  as  his 
in  the  royal  city  of  Samaria.  And  at  it  alone,  of  all  the 
graves  of  Old  Testament  saints,  wonders  were  wrought  which 
seemed  to  continue  after  death  the  grace  and  beneficence  of  his 
long  and  gentle  life.  IMoabite  raids  were  frequent  at  that  time, 
and  as  they  were  burying  a  man  the  funeral  party  had  to  flee. 
In  their  haste  they  cast  the  body  into  the  sepidchre  of  Elisha  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  man  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived, 
and  stood  ux>on  his  feet. 


LxxxYii.  np:w  breach  between  the  two 

KINGDOMS 

2  Kings  xiv.  ;  2  Chron.  xxv. 

This  might  have  been  prevented  and  made  whole 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
"Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

JUDAH — Amaziah. 
About  810  B.C.     Reigned  tiventy-nine  ijears. 

The   High   Places   still   tolerated. — Joash   of    Judah   was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah.     This  was   about   ten   years 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.  324,  327. 
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before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  He  teas  twenty  and  five 
years  old  ivlien  he  began  to  reign,  arid  lie  reigned  twenty  and 
nine  years  in  Jerusalem ;  and  his  mother's  name  teas  Jehoaddan 
of  Jerusalem.  In  religion  he  followed  his  father,  taking  no 
steps  to  restrict  sacrifices  and  worship  to  the  Temple,  but 
allowing  the  high  places  to  remain. 

Execution  of  the  Murderers  of  Joash. — His  first  act  was  to 
bring  his  father's  murderers  to  justice,  and  it  is  expressly 
noted  as  an  advance  in  gentler  manners  that  he  did  not  keep 
to  the  terrible  rigour  of  the  old  blood-feud,  by  destroying  all 
the  family  of  the  assassins,  but  obeyed  a  law  which  is  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  fathers  shall  not  he  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  he  put  to  death  for 
the  fathers  ;  every  man  shall  he  put  to  death  for  his  oum  si7i 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16). 

Successful  War  with  Edom. — A  campaign  against  Edom 
then  occupied  him.  He  made  a  preliminary  census  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  his  fighting  men,  and,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  thinking  these  insufficient  for  his  object,  hired  a 
hundred  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour  out  of  Israel  for  a 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  But  a  prophet  denounced  this  policy  ; 
whether  because  the  mercenary  system  appeared  iniquitous, 
or  because  these  mercenaries  were  Israelites,  does  not  appear. 
They  were  in  any  case  sent  back,  and  they  returned  home  in 
fierce  anger  at  the  slight.  The  expedition  against  Edom, 
carried  on  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
successful.  Sela  or  Petra,  the  capital,  was  taken,  and  the  name 
Joktheel  was  given  it,  and  remained  to  the  historian's  day. 

JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

War  with  Israel  declared. — Elated  by  this  success,  and,  it 
may  be,  exasperated  by  some  lawless  depredations  committed 
on  their  way  home  by  the  disbanded  Israelite  mercenaries, 
Amaziah  determined  to  break  the  friendly  relations  so  long 
maintained  with  the  northern  kingdom,  and  sent  a  challenge 
to  Joash  of  Samaria, — Let  tcs  loolc  one  arwther  in  the  face. 

Defeat  of  Amaziah. — Tiie  reply  of  Joash  was  contemptuous, 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  a  fable.  The  thistle  that  teas  in 
Lehawm  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lehanon,  saying,  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  ivife ;  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast 
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that  tvas  in  Lebanon^  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  And  indeed  the 
vanity  bred  of  his  Edomite  victory  was  to  cost  Amaziah  dear, 
for  Joash  took  the  initiative,  met  the  Judahites  at  Bethshemesh, 
and  completely  routed  them,  taking  their  king  prisoner.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  itself  without  further  opposition, 
and  left  a  significant  mark  of  his  superiority,  breaking  down 
four  hundred  cubits  length  of  the  wall  on  the  side  looking 
towards  his  realm,  and  thus  opening  up  his  adversary's  capital 
permanently  to  his  march.  Then  he  returned  to  Samaria,  carry- 
ing off  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  and  the  royal  treasures,  as 
well  as  hostages  for  Amaziah's  good  behaviour.  The  Chronicler 
attributes  these  misfortunes,  not  to  Amaziah's  foolish  conceit, 
but  to  a  lapse  into  idolatry.  From  Edom  he  had  brought  the 
gods  of  the  children  of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  he  his  gods,  and 
hoived  down  himself  before  them,  and  burned  incense  unto  them. 

JUDAH. 

Death  of  Amaziah.  —  Amaziah  survived  his  conqueror 
fifteen  years,  but  apparently  with  only  the  semblance  of 
regal  power,  and  then  fell  like  his  father  by  the  hands  of 
conspirators,  who  tracked  him  to  Lachish,  whither  he  had 
fled,  and  slew  him  there.  He  was,  however,  brought  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  honoured  with  the  usual  burial,  being  laid  with 
his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David. 

ISRAEL — Jeroboam  ir. 
About  790  B.C.     Reigned  forty-one  years. 

Literature  of  his  Reign— His  Conquests. — Joash  of  Israel 
lived  on  into  the  eighth  century.  He  was  buried  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  ii.  about  790  b.c. 
About  this  the  greatest  of  Samaria's  kings,  the  history  is  the 
briefest.  Indeed  we  should  know  next  to  nothing  of  what 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  as  well  as  a  long  reign,  were  it 
not  for  the  prophetic  literature  which  now  began  to  make  its 
appearance.  All  that  the  historian  has  to  tell  us  is,  as  to 
religion  that  Jeroboam  was  an  imitator  of  his  namesake,  and 
as  to  policy  that  he  was  warlike,  and  restored  the  border  of 
Israel,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the 
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Arahah.  But  this,  which  means  not  only  recovery  of  all  that 
had  belonged  to  the  northern  kuigdom,  but  also  the  subjuga- 
tion of  new  territory  and  power,  where  once  the  suzerainty  of 
Judah  had  been  recognised,  implies  long  and  severe  fighting, 
of  which  the  historian  knows  no  details. 

The  Prophet  Jonah. — But  he  tells  us  that  the  conquests  were 
made  accordinrj  to  the  woirl  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
which  He  spake  hy  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  prophet  tvhich  teas  of  Gath-hepher.  The  traditions 
identifying  this  prophet  with  the  child  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  the  attendant  of  Elijah  on  his  flight,  and  the 
youth  who  anointed  Jehu,  have  already  been  noticed.  He 
is  also  thought  to  be  the  same  whose  story  is  related  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah.  And  a  prophetic  poem  which  is  pre- 
served in  Isaiah  may  originally  have  come  from  his  pen 
(Isa.  XV.,  xvi.).i 

Destruction  of  the  Moabite  Host. — From  it  we  conclude 
that  to  regain  the  territory  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  had 
been  seized,  the  Moabites  poured  into  it  a  host  of  Arab  tribes, 
who  swept  southwards  over  the  rich  land  of  Moab  itself,  and 
reduced  it  to  entire  submission.  All  the  horrors  of  the  night 
when  Moab  fell  are  depicted  there.  We  seem  to  see  also  that 
in  its  despair  Moab  turned  to  Judah  for  help,  but  in  vain. 

Luxury  at  Samaria. — In  the  reign  of  a  monarch  so  success- 
ful abroad  we  should  expect  developments  at  home.  Becoming 
rich  and  powerful,  the  state  would  give  evidence  of  its  prosperity 
in  its  social  condition.  This  we  gather  was  the  case  from  the 
pictures  of  life  at  Samaria,  drawn  a  half-century  later  by  the 
prophet  Amos.  We  see  luxury  once  more  prevalent  as  in 
Ahab's  time.  The  two  royal  residences,  one  for  summer,  the 
other  for  winter,  the  gorgeous  ivory  decorations,  the  enervating 
voluptuous  life  of  the  nobles,  are  all  graphically  described 
(Amos  iii.,  iv.).  The  means  for  all  the  expense  implied  in  the 
possession  of  splendid  buildings  and  rich  furniture  must  have 
been  acquired  by  Jeroboam's  successes,  even  if  the  refinements 
described  by  the  prophet  belong  to  the  succeeding  period.  But 
we  wish  we  had  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  in  which  were  written  the  acts  of  Jeroboam  before  he 
slept  witJi  Ills  fatJiers,  even  with  the  kings  of  Israel  :  and 
Zechariah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxni.  vol.  ii.  351. 
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JUDAH — AzARiAH,  or  XJzziah. 

About  780  B.C.     Reigned  fifty -two  years. 

Jeroboam  had  reigned  at  Samaria  twenty-seven  years  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Kings,  according  to  the  Chronicler  only 
fifteen  years,  when  Azariah  or  XJzziah  succeeded  his  father 
Amaziah  at  Jerusalem.  Sixteen  years  old  was  lie  lolien  he 
began  to  reign,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Jecoliah  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  double  name  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of 
meaning  in  the  two  forms,  "strength"  or  "help  of  Jehovah." 
An  Assyrian  inscription  shows  that  Azariah,  the  usual  name  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  was  that  by  which  this  monarch  was  known 
abroad. 

Successes  of  Azariah. — Even  from  the  meagre  account  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  we  might  gather  that  the  reign  was  successful  as 
well  as  long,  for  it  mentions  the  building  of  Elath  and  its  restora- 
tion to  Judah.  From  the  Chronicler  we  learn  that  this  was  only 
one  of  many  successes  over  the  troublesome  neighbours  of  Judah. 
The  Ammonites  paid  Azariah  tribute.  And  God  helped  him 
against  the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur-baal,  and  the  Meunim.  These  mysterious  people  have 
had  light  cast  upon  them  by  Oriental  archaeology,  confirming 
the  view  of  scholars  who  saw  in  them  the  Minaaans  of  Southern 
Arabia,  whose  power  extended  at  one  time  as  far  north  as  Gaza.^ 
Uzziah's  name,  we  are  told,  S2)read  abroad  even  to  the  entering 
in  of  Egypt. 

Relations  with  Assyria. — It  was  doubtless  after  the  removal 
of  the  strong  hand  of  Jeroboam  ii.  that  these  conquests  were 
made  by  Judah.  Assyrian  records  speak  of  the  subjugation  by 
Tiglath-pileser  iii.  of  certain  Syrian  towns,  which  had  revolted 
to  "  Azriyahu  the  Judaean."  These  were  apparently  towns  that 
during  Jeroboam's  life  had  depended  on  him  for  help  against  the 
power  of  Assyria,  and  after  his  death  had  turned  for  aid  to  Judah. 

The  Chronicler  dwells  on  the  organisation  of  the  vast  trained 
army  which  made  these  successes  possible,  and  on  the  building 
operations  conducted  by  this  monarch,  both  for  military  and 
peaceful  purposes.  And  he  tells  us  that  a  history  of  the  reign 
was  written  by  Isaiah. 

1  Sayce,  Tlie  Uiglier  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  468, 
22 
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His  Religious  Character. — Azariah  is  commended  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  as  doing  that  ivMcli  icas  riglit  in  the  eijes  of  the 
Lord,  though  he  did  not  remove  the  high  places.  The  Chronicler 
has  the  same  commendation,  adding,  A7id  he  set  himself  to  seek 
God  in  the  days  of  Zecha7Hah,  who  had  understanding  in  the 
visions  of  God ;  and  as  long  as  he  sought  Jehovah,  God  made 
him  to  prosper. 

Leprosy  of  Azariah — Conflict  with  the  Priesthood. — The 
same  writer  at  a  later  point  supplements  the  narrative  in  Kings. 
Both  narratives  record  the  leprosy  which  afflicted  the  monarch, 
but  in  Chronicles  it  is  described  as  a  judgment  which  punished 
the  assumption  on  his  part  of  the  priestly  function  of  burning 
incense  upon  the  altar.  Previous  kings  had  acted  as  priests 
with  impunity.  The  conflict  which  is  described  as  taking  place 
between  Azariah  the  king  and  Azariah  the  chief  priest  marks 
a  great  change  in  religious  sentiment. 

Death  and  Burial. — Though  secluded  from  society  in  a 
several  house  during  three  years  of  sickness,  Azariah  was  at 
his  death  buried  ivith  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David. 


LXXXYIII.    WRITTEN   PROPHECY— PROPHETS 
OF   THE   NORTH 

New  shape  and  voice  the  immaterial  thought 
Takes  from  the  invented  speaking  page  sublime, 

The  ark  which  mind  has  for  its  refuge  wrought, 
Its  floating  archive  down  the  floods  of  time. 

The  further  the  history  proceeds  the  more  meagre  becomes 
the  information  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional instjinces  that  we  get  any  detailed  account.  But  just 
Avhen  the  historian  begins  to  fail  us  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  a  source  of  fresh  information,  as  already 
observed,  is  opened  up  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

Hitherto  prophets  had  delivered  their  messages  chiefly  to 
individuals  and  by  word  of  mouth.  What  they  had  written 
down  had  apparently  been  annals  of  their  times.  Elijah,  indeed, 
is  reported  by  the  Chronicler  to  have  sent  a  writing  to  Joram  of 
Judah  denouncing  his  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  foretelling 
his  sickness.      But  onwards  from  this  time  the  Nehiim  both 
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assume  a  new  character  and  adopt  a  new  method.  They 
address  the  jDiibhc ;  they  exhort,  warn,  threaten  the  people ; 
they  appeal  to  the  general  conscience.  And  they  do  not 
content  themselves  with  oratory.  They  write  down  what  they 
have  to  deliver,  and  present  it  in  the  form  of  books  or  fly- 
sheets.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  changed  times,  for 
Israel  was  entering  on  a  period  of  literary  activity. 

This  change  is  of  inestimable  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  from  this  time  onward.  "The  dry  skeleton  of  the 
narrative  in  Kings  is  quickened  into  life  by  the  fresh  air  of 
natural  feeling  which  breathes  from  these  utterances.  It  gets 
flesh  and  blood  and  all  the  freshness  of  natural  colour.  The 
prophets  are  moved  to  the  very  depths  of  their  nature  by  what 
goes  on  around  them.  They  reflect  all  the  life  of  their  nation. 
Its  troubles  send  a  throb  through  their  heart.  Its  cares  eat 
into  their  soul.  Its  sins  burn  in  their  conscience.  And  what 
thus  inwardly  moves  them  and  lays  hold  of  them,  finds  natural 
expression  in  spontaneous  and  unadorned  words."  ^  These  utter- 
ances were  often  forecasts  of  the  future ;  but  prediction,  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  prophecy, 
which  was  engaged  rather  with  broad  moral  issues  than  with 
particular  events.  The  prophets  stood  out,  of  course,  above 
the  general  level  of  the  religious  thought  of  their  time. 
They  saw  what  the  ordinary  man  did  not  see,  that  there 
existed  in  fact  two  religions  side  by  side,  each  professing  to  be 
the  religion  of  Jehovah ;  the  one  reflecting  the  pure  ideal  of 
Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  Elijah,  the  other  debased  by  the 
Canaanite  elements,  which  had  gradually  been  absorbed.  In 
the  latter  there  was  an  assimilation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
to  the  native  worship,  and,  consequently,  an  obscuration  of  the 
lofty  ethical  conception  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  sunk 
down  nearly  to  the  level  of  a  nature-god,  whose  office  was  to 
give  the  people  their  bread  and  ivaier,  their  icool  and  flax  (Hos. 
ii.  5).  The  conception  which  masses  of  the  people  had  of 
Jehovah  was  one  which  He  could  not  recognise  as  the  concep- 
tion of  Himself.  Hence  He  said,  Seek  Me,  and  ye  shall  live ; 
but  seek  not  Bethel  nor  enter  into  Gilgal,  and  2^<^ss  not  into 
Beerslieha  (Amos  v.  5).  In  those  ancient  sanctuaries,  while 
professedly  worshipping  their  nation's  God,  they  were  in  reality 
rendering  service  proper  to  Eaal. 

1  Kittel,  History  of  tlie  Hebrews,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
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The  Writings  of  Amos. — The  first  of  this  new  school  for 
whom  a  date  can  be  found  with  anything  Hke  precision  is 
Amos.  He  appeared  in  the  northern  kingdom,  during  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  ii.,  to  denounce  the  luxury  that  was  eating  into 
society,  and  the  crimes  of  the  court.  But  he  was  not  of 
Ephraim  by  birth.  He  came  from  Tekoa  in  Southern  Judah, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  survive  on,  a  commanding  hill  six  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem.i  Its  old  name  still  clings  to  the  place. 
The  men  of  Tekoa  looked  out  on  a  desolate  and  ha^cjard 
world.  "  This  is  the  wilderness  of  pasture-land  of  Tekoa,  across 
which  by  night  the  wild  beasts  howl,  and  by  day  the  blackened 
sites  of  deserted  camps,  with  the  loose  cairns  that  mark  the 
graves  of  nomads,  reveal  a  human  life  almost  as  vagabond  and 
homeless  as  that  of  the  beasts.  Upon  this  unmitigated  wilder- 
ness, where  life  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  danger,  Amos  heard 
the  voice  of  God  calling  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  gathered 
those  symbols  and  figures  in  which  his  prophet's  message  still 
teaches  us  with  so  fresh  and  so  austere  an  air." 

When  challenged  by  Amaziah,  the  priest  at  Bethel,  on  his 
right  to  preach  in  Ephraim,  he  replied — 

/  ^cas  no  iwoijhet,  neither  teas  I  a  propliefs  son  (that  is,  he 
had  not  been  trained  in  the  prophetic  school) ;  hut  I  icas  a  herd- 
man,  and  a  dresser  of  sycomore  trees,  and  Jehovah  took  me  from 
following  the  flock,  and  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  Go,  iwoi^hesij  unto 
Mij  iieople  Israel. 

His  Description  of  Samaria. — The  picture  he  draws  of  the 
condition  of  society  is  a  sad  one.  Barbarity  and  violence  are 
unchecked,  and  the  poor  can  get  no  redress  from  justice. 
Insolence,  pride,  wanton  luxury,  and  the  most  shameless 
immorality  seem  to  this  son  of  the  desert  to  prevail  Avherover 
there  is  a  city  and  a  settled  life.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  a  com- 
plete picture  which  he  draws  of  the  civilisation  of  Samaria. 
All  the  merchants  may  not  have  been  dishonest,  nor  all  the 
Avomen  like  fat  kine  of  Bashan,  but  his  vision  of  the  doom 
hanging  over  a  society  so  profligate  and  so  idolatrous  was  true 
then  and  is  ever  true. 

The  Prophecies  of  Hosea. — The  great  part  of  the  prophecies 

of  Hosea,  and  ])rol»ably  the  composition  of  his  book  generally, 

belong  to  the  later  half  of  the  eighth  century.     The  son  of 

Beeri   did  not,  like   Amos,  come   from  Judah.      He   was    of 

1  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  pp.  75,  233. 
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Ephraim.  It  was  a  personal  experience  that  turned  him  into 
a  prophet.  His  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  unfaithful 
to  him.  Eut  still  he  loved  her.  So  does  Jehovah  still  love  His 
unfaithful  Israel.  That  is  the  burden  of  this  prophet,  the 
glorious  message  he  has  to  deliver.  Hosea  is  the  prophet  of 
Divine  love.  It  is  love,  not  judgment,  which  will  win  the 
wanton  back.  The  prophet  does  not  shrink  from  setting  forth 
the  sins  of  Israel  in  all  their  offensiveness.  If  she  sutlers,  it 
is  because  she  has  forsaken  the  true  God.  Eut  He  has  not 
forsaken  her.  His  love-gifts  to  his  people  are  too  many  and 
too  manifest  to  allow  of  such  a  thought.  The  early  rain  and 
latter  rain ;  the  first  flush  of  the  young  corn,  the  scent  of  the 
vine  blossom,  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  the  bursting  of 
the  lily,  the  beauty  of  the  full  olive  in  sunshine  and  breeze ; 
the  mists  and  heavy  dew  of  a  summer  morning  on  the  hills,  the 
night  air  laden  with  the  scent  of  Lebanon,  Hosea's  imagination 
lights  up  all  these  with  the  thought  that  they  tell  of  Heaven's 
love.  Or  it  is  the  dearer  human  sights  in  valley  and  field  on 
which  his  fancy  lingers  :  the  smoke  from  the  chimney,  the  chaff 
from  the  threshing  floor,  the  doves  startled  and  flying  to  their 
towers,  the  fowler  and  his  net,  the  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
ground,  the  harrowing  of  the  clods,  the  reapers,  the  heifer 
treading  out  the  corn,  or  the  draught  oxen  surmounting  the 
steep  road  to  have  the  yoke  removed  and  their  provender 
served ;  through  all  these,  like  nothing  save  the  parables  of 
Jesus,  spoken  amid  the  same  scenes,  we  hear  the  Divine  voice 
calling  Israel,  loved  when  a  child  and  still  loved,  we  see  the 
Divine  pity  drawing  icitU  the  cords  of  a  man. 

Eut  it  is  only  after  a  punishment  has  fallen  that  love  \vill 
triumph.  Hosea  sees  that  Israel's  guilt,  idolatry,  and  open 
immorality,  in  which  not  only  the  accredited  leaders  of  the 
nation,  but  also  priests  and  prophets  have  a  share,  must  lead  to 
a  doom.  Israel  must  fall  together  with  the  monarchy.  Eut 
when  that  has  happened,  the  judgment  will  have  purified  it, 
and  God  will  have  pity. 

Germ  of  the  Messianic  Idea. — And  over  Judah,  too,  this 
prophet  of  tlie  north  casts  his  glance.  He  is  very  hopeful  for 
the  fallen  dwellings  of  David.  Judah  is  indeed  far  from  free 
of  sin  ;  still  it  is  at  least  better  than  Israel,  and  the  future 
belongs  to  it  and  to  its  royal  house.  Sometime  those  belonging 
to  the  northern  kinfjdom  mav  turn  to  Judah  as  their  home  and 
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recognise  David  as  the  rightful  king.  This  is  the  dawn  of  the 
Messianic  Hoj^e,  a  glorious  restoration  under  an  ideal  monarch, 
of  whom  David  begins  now  to  be  the  type. 

We  find  both  in  Amos  and  Hosea  what  is  a  predominant 
idea  in  prophecy,  the  superiority  of  righteousness  over  ritual 
observances.  It  is  from  Hosea  that  the  noble  word  comes,  / 
icill  have  mercij  and  not  sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Matt.  ix.  13). 

Hosea  and  the  Kingdom  of  Assyria. — In  his  forebodings 
of  coming  evil,  Amos  confines  himself  to  natural  calamities, 
earthquakes,  locusts,  drought,  famine,  and  the  plague.  If  he 
foresees  political  catastrophe,  his  notice  is  so  veiled  that  we 
cannot  with  certainty  say  that  the  power  of  Assyria  was  in  his 
thought.  Joel,  too,  who  according  to  some  critics  belongs  to 
a  period  only  a  little  later,  has  no  knowledge  of  a  judgment 
except  as  expressed  through  nature.  But  with  Hosea  comes 
more  than  a  presentiment  of  what  the  East  was  preparing.  A 
lurid  flash  lightens  up  the  sky,  and  shows  to  the  startled  glance 
of  Israel  that  she  is  walking  close  to  a  yawning  abyss.  The 
advent  of  this  mighty  foe  to  work  the  decrees  of  Jehovah 
against  a  sinful  people  will,  as  we  shall  see,  introduce  an 
altogether  new  element  into  prophecy.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
watch  the  attitude  of  the  men  of  God  to  Assyria,  not  only  in 
order  to  understand  their  own  utterances,  but  also  to  com- 
prehend the  history  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  we  now 
are. 


LXXXIX.  USURPATION  AND  ANARCHY 

2  Kings  xv.  8-32. 

Now  for  the  l)are-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Dotli  dogged  wtir  bristle  liis  angry  crest, 
And  snaiietli  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 

ISRAEL — Zechariah. 
Ahout  750  B.C.     Reigned  six  months. 

In  the  northern  kingdom,  with  the  death  of  Jeroboam  ii. 
about  750  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  colony  from  Alba  Longa  is 
said  to  have  founded  Rome,  the  star  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu 
sank,   and  with  it  that  of  the  kingdom.     Usurpers  began  to 
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follow  one  another  in  quick  succession,  the  sword  of  the  one 
removing  the  other,  until,  finally,  the  last  one,  and  with  him 
the  kingdom,  became  the  prey  of  a  mightier  power. 

Jeroboam  was  in  fact  the  last  of  the  few  kings  of  Ephraim 
who  died  a  natural  death.  His  son,  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
him,  only  reigned  six  months.  Shallum  ben  Jabesh  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  slew  him, 
thus  fulfilling  Jehovah's  word  to  Jehu  :  Thy  sons  to  the  foiLvtli 
generation  shall  sit  ujMri  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Shallum. 
Reigned  one  month. 

The  usurper  only  kept  possession  of  the  throne  one  month. 
It  was  indeed  only  in  Samaria  and  its  neighbourhood  that  he 
was  able  to  maintain  for  that  brief  period  a  semblance  of  rule. 
The  old  capital,  Tirzah,  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Menahem  ben  Gadi,  who  was  possibly  com- 
manding a  garrison  there.  He  marched  to  Samaria,  overcame 
Shallum,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  then,  fierce  and  unscrupulous 
soldier  that  he  was,  ravaged  the  country  between  Tirzah  and 
Tiphsah  (a  place  in  the  vicinity,  unknown  except  by  name), 
because  it  did  not  immediately  submit  to  him,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex. 

Menahem. 
Reigned  ten  years. 

Growth  of  Anarchy. — These  severe  measures  secured  the 
throne  to  Menahem  for  ten  years.  But  it  was  over  a  distracted 
kingdom.  The  flame  of  civil  war  once  lighted  does  not  easily 
go  out.  Hosea  has  left  a  picture  of  the  anarchy  of  the  time. 
They  are  all  hot  as  an  oven,  and  devour  their  judges  :  all  their 
kings  are  fallen  ;  there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  unto  me 
(Hos.  vii.  7).  And  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  young  prophet  in 
judah  was  noting  the  troubles  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Isaiah 
writes  of  the  two  leading  tribes  of  the  north  :  They  shall  eat 
every  man  the  flesh  of  his  oicn  arm  :  Manasseh,  Ephraim  ; 
and  Ephraim,  Manasseli  (Isa.  ix.  20,  21). 

Israel  becomes  Tributary  to  Assyria. — Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  that  Assyria  first  set  foot  on  the  native  soil  of 
Israel.     IS^ineveh  and    Babylon  were    then  united  under  one 
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monarch,  himself  a  usurper,  but  with  ideas  of  power  and 
conquest  worthy  of  the  great  prince  who,  four  centuries  earUer, 
bore  the  name  he  assumed.  This  was  Pul  (or  Puhi),  as  the 
Hebrews  and  Babylonians  persisted  in  calling  him,  but  Avho,  on 
his  boastful  tablets,  names  himself,  Tukulti-abal-i-sarra,  or 
Tiglath  -  pileser.^  He  took  tribute,  he  says,  of  Rezin  of 
Damascus  and  Menahem  of  Samaria.  The  biblical  account  is  : 
There  came  against  the  land  Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria;  and 
Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (about  £340,000), 
that  his  hand  might  he  with  him  to  confirm  the  Mngdom  in  his 
hand.  So  the  king  of  Assyria  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there 
in  the  land.  Thus  Menahem  bought  from  Assyria  security 
for  his  throne.  It  was  only  putting  off  the  evil  day,  as  Hosea 
saw.  TJien  icent  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  and  sent  to  king 
Jareb  (i.e.  Quarrelsome,  a  hint  that  the  conqueror  who  knew 
his  strength  would  easily  find  a  pretext  for  a  fresh  attack),  but 
he  is  not  able  to  heal  yo2i,  neither  shall  he  cure  you  of  your  tcound 
(Hos.  V.  13).  Once  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  world, 
Israel's  doom  was  sealed.  E^jhraim,  he  mixetli  himself  among 
the  peoples ;  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned  (vii.  8),  therefore 
undoubtedly  burnt.  Possibly  glances  had  also  been  turned  south- 
wards to  Egypt,  for  the  same  prophet  says,  Ephraim  is  like  a 
silly  dove  vdthout  understanding :  they  call  unto  Eyypt,  they  go 
to  Assyria  (vii.  11). 

Raising  of  the  Tribute. — Menahem  raised  the  amount  of  the 
tribute  by  exacting  fifty  shekels  from  each  landowner,  and  as  a 
talent  of  silver  contained  three  thousand  shekels,  we  learn  that 
in  the  northern  kingdom  at  this  time  there  were  about  sixty 
thousand  families  of  substance. 

Religion  of  Menahem — His  Death. — In  religion  Menahem 
conformed  to  the  semi-idolatrous  cult  introduced  by  Jeroboam. 
When  he  slept  luith  his  fathers,  Pekahiah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead.     This  was  about  740  B.C. 

Pekahiah. 

Reigned  tico  years. 

But  the  day  of  military  conspiracy  was  not  over.     Pekahiah 
only  reigned  two  years.     One  day  Pekah  ben  Remaliah,  captain 
of  the  royal  chariots,  or,  as  we  should  say,  chief  cavalry  officer, 
1  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscrijotioiis  and  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i. 
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burst  into  the  palace  with  fifty  Gileadites  at  his  heels,  and  slew 
the  king  with  his  two  attendants,  Argob  and  Arieli,  whose 
names,  "  the  stony  "  and  "  the  lion,"  suggest  that  they  defended 
their  master  to  the  last. 

Pekah. 

Reigned  twenty  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  usurper  had  the  national  sentiment 
with  him.  The  disgraceful  pact  made  by  Menahem  with 
Assyria  was  not  likely  to  be  popular.  And  there  must  have 
been  many  able  to  see  that  the  only  hope  of  resisting  a  great 
world-power  determined  on  conquest,  lay  in  a  close  combination 
of  all  the  Syrian  states.  At  all  events  this  was  the  policy 
adopted  by  Pekah.  We  know  from  Tiglath-pileser's  own 
records  that  from  737  to  735  B.C.  he  was  occupied  in  the  far 
East.     This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Syrian  princes. 

His  Confederacy  against  Assyria. — Pekah  made  successful 
overtures  to  Rezin  of  Damascus,  an  adventurer  like  himself, 
and  the  allies  set  themselves  to  persuade  or  force  the  Phoenician 
cities,  Judah,  Philistia,  Moab,  and  Edom,  and  even  the  Arabians, 
to  join  the  confederacy.  The  attempt  succeeded  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  with  an  Arabian  queen,  Shamsi.  And  for  Judah  it 
had  momentous  consequences. 


XC.  THE  SYRO-EPHRAIMITISH  WAR 

2  Kings  xv.  32-xvi.  ;  2  Chron.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  ;  Isa.  vii.-x.  5,  xvii.  1-12. 

Cry  havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

JUDAH— ^OTB.A^l. 

About  740  B.C.     Reigned  sixteen  years,  of  tchich  nearly  all  icere 
probably  years  of  regency,  his  father  being  still  alive. 

Azariah  (Uzziah)  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jotham.  He  had 
acted  as  regent  during  his  father's  leprosy,  a  period  of  many 
years.  He  ivas  over  the  household,  and  judged  the  people  of  the 
land. 
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His  wise  and  energetic  Eule. — The  Chronicler  attributes  to 
him  many  public  works,  a  new  gate  in  the  Temple  court,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  on 
the  south,  called  Opliel  (or  "  the  Mound "),  immediately  below 
the  royal  palace,  on  the  south-east  of  the  city.  Cities  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  were  also  built  by  him,  and,  in  the 
exposed  forest  districts,  castles  and  towers.  The  Ammonites, 
who  sought  to  regain  their  independence,  were  speedily 
reduced,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  annual  tribute.  Other 
warlike  enterprises  are  alluded  to  by  the  Chronicler,  for  Jotham 
was  evidently  a  brave  and  successful  ruler,  and  seems  to  have 
been  considered  king  when  only  regent.  How  long  he  was  sole 
monarch  we  do  not  really  know.  The  chronological  difficulties 
are  best  met  by  supposing  that  he  died  very  soon  after  his 
father. 

The  Political  Situation  at  his  Death. — The  schemes  maturing 
in  the  north  cast  their  shadow  over  his  land  before  his  death. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  just  long  enough  to  hear  the  muttering 
of  the  storm.  In  those  days  Jehovah  began  to  send  against 
Judah,  Eezin,  the  Icing  of  Syria,  and  Pelcah,  the  son  of  Remaliah. 
And  Jotham  slept  ivith  his  fathers.  When  he  thus  left  the 
crown  to  his  son  Ahaz,  the  situation  was  such  as  to  require 
a  powerful  hand  on  the  helm,  and  a  wise  and  far-seeing  eye  in 
the  council  chamber.  The  first  Judah  did  not,  unfortunately, 
find  in  her  new  sovereign,  but  the  second  she  did  find  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah  ben  Amoz. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah. — It  is  tantalising  that  we  know  hardly 
anything  of  the  private  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  even  the  Hebrew  race  ever  produced. 
He  was  probably  of  a  noble  Judahite  stock.  He  had  received 
the  prophetic  call  when  a  young  man,  in  Uzziah's  reign.  The 
literary  perfection  of  his  writings,  in  which  Semitic  speech 
reaches  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  implies  a  good  education. 
There  is  mention  of  a  wife  and  of  two  sons,  whose  names, 
Shear-jashub,  "remnant  shall  return"  (Isa.  vii.  3),  and  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  "prompt  to  spoil,  plunder  quickly  "  (Isa.  viii.  1), 
had  a  significance  at  the  time.  He  survived,  but  by  how  many 
years  we  cannot  say,  the  great  crisis  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  about 
700  B.C.,  and  according  to  tradition  found  a  martyr's  death  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

But  as  a  public  character  Isaiah  stands  out  before  us  with  all 
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the  certainty  and  distinctness  that  could  be  desired.  Though 
holding  no  official  title  or  function,  he  was  for  nearly  fifty 
years  the  inspired  soul,  the  acting  conscience  of  Israel.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  life  at  Jerusalem 
from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah.  Every  event  that  happened  was 
either  controlled  by  him  or  watched  with  eager  hope  or 
indignant  disapprobation,  according  as  it  made  for  righteousness 
and  piety,  or  tended  to  social  and  political  harm.  He  was 
indeed  par  excellence  the  prophet,  the  man  of  God,  in  Israel. 
Like  Moses  and  Elijah,  he  belongs  to  the  list  of  religious  heroes 
of  his  nation,  in  whom  its  mission  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
found  its  most  complete  expression,  and  so  his  figure  stands  out 
as  a  landmark  visible  far  and  wide  in  Hebrew  history. 

Ahaz. 

Reigned  sixteen  years. 

Ahaz  succeeded  at  twenty  without  any  experience  of  life, 
and  also  without  the  moral  force  and  stability  which  come 
from  a  firm  faith  in  God.  /  will  give  children  to  he  their 
princes,  and  babes  shall  rule  over  them.  .  .  .  As  for  My  people, 
chihhen  are  their  oppressors,  and  women  ride  over  them  (Isa. 
iii.  4).     This  was  the  prophetic  greeting  of  his  accession. 

His  Idolatries — Human  Sacrifice. — The  historian  says.  He 
did  not  tJiat  which  was  rigid  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  his  God, 
like  David  his  father ;  but  he  icalked  in  the  ivays  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  He  even  exceeded  them  in  the  grossness  of  his 
idolatries  :  not  only  did  he  make  molten  images  for  the  Baalim, 
but  he  burnt  his  children  in  tJte  fire,  according  to  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen.  Human  sacrifice  was  repugnant  to  the 
best  Hebrew  feeling. 

Attacked  by  Israel  and  Syria. — The  accession  of  a  young 
prince  was  favourable  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  of  Pekah  and 
Rezin  to  force  Judah  into  alliance  against  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly they  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  as  Joash 
had  done,  but  not  with  like  success,  for  they  could  not  over- 
come Ahaz.  But  they  thoroughly  frightened  him.  His  heart 
was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  peop)le,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest 
are  moved  icith  tJte  icind  (Isa.  vii.  2). 

He  resolves  to  seek  Aid  from  Syria — Warnings  of  Isaiah. — In 
his  fear  an  expedient  occurred  to  him  which,  in  spite  of  all  Isaiah's 
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resistance,  he  ultimately  adopted.  Like  Menahem,  he  would  try 
to  buy  the  protection  of  Assyria  against  the  nearest  foes.  Chap- 
ter vii.  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  shows  us  the  attitude  of  the  seer 
towards  this  project.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  practical  statesman 
warning  the  nation  that  their  safety  lay  not  in  external 
alliances,  but  in  their  own  resources,  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained by  faith  in  God.  The  contemptuous  words  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  shows  that  they  constituted  in  his 
eyes  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  whereas  reliance  on  Assyria  would 
inevitably  bring  on  a  retribution  unforeseen  except  by  prophetic 
eyes — the  land  would  be  turned  into  an  arena  for  the  fight  of 
the  two  great  world-powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  would  be 
swept  so  bare  that  the  simplest  pastoral  produce,  curdled  milk 
and  honey,  would  be  the  sole  subsistence  for  the  survivors. 

Ahaz  sends  Presents  to  Tiglath-pileser. — But  earnest  expos- 
tulation, and  even  fiery  eloquence,  were  in  vain.  Ahaz  could 
not  be  approached  either  on  the  side  of  religion  or  patriotism, 
and  he  proceeded  to  ransack  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace  for 
treasures  that  he  might  send  a  present  to  Tiglath-pileser. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem  raised — Edomite  and  Philistine  Attacks. 
— No  doubt  his  necessity  was  pressing.  The  allied  army  from 
the  north  had  indeed  raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  only  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  Judahite  possessions  in  Edom, 
and  secure  their  independence  for  that  people,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  in  turn  attack  Judah.  Thus  Elath 
was  lost  for  ever ;  and  Ahaz  found  himself  beset  by  Edomites 
on  the  one  side  and  Philistines  on  the  other,  and  saw  town 
after  town  fall  away  from  him  into  hostile  hands. 

Tiglath-pileser  invades  Sjnna  and  Israel. — The  Assyrian 
king  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Ahaz.  He  invaded  the 
territory  of  Damascus  and  Israel,  and  thus  drew  off  the 
immediate  danger  from  Judah.  For  the  allied  forces  of  Rezin 
and  Pekah  marched  northwards  to  suffer  a  complete  defeat. 
In  the  days  of  Pekah  Idnrj  of  Israel  came  Tiglath-jnleser  Idng 
of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Ahel-heth-maachah,  and  Jaiioah, 
and  Kedesh,  arid  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali,  arid  he  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria. 

Fate  of  Eezin  and  Pekah. — On  a  sadly  mutilated  tablet  we 
have  Tiglath-pileser's  own  account  of  his  victory  :  i  "  The  town 
Gaalad  (Gilead),  Abel,  .  .  .  the  land  Beth-Omri  (Samaria),  .  .  . 
iSchrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptiuns  and  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i. 
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I  turned  it  all  into  Assyrian  territory.  .  .  .  The  land  Beth- 
Omri  .  .  .  the  district  .  .  ,  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  and 
their  property  I  deported  to  Assyria.  Pekah,  their  king,  I 
slew ;  Hosea  I  appointed  to  rule  over  them."  On  another 
tablet,  a  list  of  vassal  princes  contains  the  name  Joachaz  (Ahaz) 
of  Judah. 

Another  fragment  confirms  the  biblical  account  of  the  fate  of 
Rezin.  Damascus  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  deported  to 
Kir.  Eezin  was  slain,  and  his  generals  crucitied.  But  this 
occupied  the  Assyrian  king  two  years. 

Prophecy  of  Isaiah. — Isaiah's  intervention  had  been  in  vain, 
and  success  was  apparently  on  the  side  of  Ahaz.  But  he  makes 
known  the  inevitable  result  which  he  foresees,  Judah's  mourn- 
ful ruin.  Still,  as  a  proof  that  the  faith  in  Jehovah  he  had 
preached  was  no  empty  delusion,  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
depressing  circumstances  to  the  height  of  hope  and  trust.  If 
ye  will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  he  established  (Isa.  vii.  9), 
he  had  cried  to  Ahaz  in  his  interview  with  the  king.  He  goes 
on  to  afhrm  the  converse.  "If  ye  will  believe,  ye  shall  be 
established,  ^ot  now,  perhaps,  but  hereafter  a  believing  and 
trustful  nation  must  become  a  kingdom  of  God,  a  kingdom  of 
peace  and  righteousness."  The  hour  when  Isaiah  parted  from 
Ahaz  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper'  pool,  in  the  highway 
of  the  fuller's  field,  gave  to  the  world  a  hope  which  the 
prophet  himself  must  have  felt  could  not  be  realised  till  a 
greater  than  man  should  appear  to  claim  the  name  Messiah. 

For  ujito  us  a  child  is  horn, 

Unto  us  a  son  is  given; 

And  the  government  shall  he  upon  his  shoulder  : 

And  his  name  shall  he  called 

Wonderful,   Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 

Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace  (Fsa.  ix.  6). 

Ahaz  visits  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damascus — His  Altar. — The 
great  king  evidently  expected  from  his  willing  vassal  further 
acts  of  homage.  Accordingly,  after  the  capture  of  Damascus, 
Ahaz  waited  on  Tiglath-pileser  in  that  city.  There  he  saw  an 
altar  that  took  his  fancy.  He  sent  a  model  of  it  to  his  priest 
Urijah  in  Jerusalem,  and  had  it  copied  for  the  Temple.  He 
called  it  *'  the  great  altar,"  and  moved  the  brazen  altar  to  make 
way  for  it,  ordering  Urijah  to  use  it  for  the  morning  burnt- 
offering  and  the  evening  meal-offering.     The    Chronicler  puts 
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into  his  mouth  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  gods  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  because  they  had  helped  them.  He  made  other  changes 
in  the  Temple  furniture,  apparently  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
date his  form  of  worship  to  Assyrian  customs.  Possibly  it  was 
an  Assyrian,  not  a  Syrian,  altar  which  he  copied,  with  the 
same  idea  of  pleasing  Tiglath  -  pileser.  Incidental  notices 
suggest  that  he  introduced  the  Assyrian  star  and  sun  worship 
into  Jerusalem,  and  even  had  sacred  horses  of  the  sun  in  the 
Temple  precincts  (2  Kings  xxiii.  11,  12).  Ahaz  died  about 
730  B.C.,  and  He7:eldah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


XCL  FALL  OF  SAMARIA,  AND  END  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  KINGDOM 

2  Kings  xyii.     Prophecies  in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah. 

Behold  Jehovah  cometli  out  of  His  place, 

And  will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the 

earth, 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  Him, 
And  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft 
As  wax  before  tlie  fire, 

As  waters  that  are  poured  down  a  steep  place  ; 
For  the  trans.^ression  of  Jacob  is  all  tliis, 
And  for  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

ISRAEL— RofiYi^A. 
About  730  B.C.     Reigned  nine  years. 

Pekah  of  Israel,  who  had  gained  the  throne  by  conspiracy 
and  murder,  himself  fell  a  victim  to  conspiracy  and  murder. 
Iloshea  ben-Elah  smote  him  and  slew  him,  probably,  as  we 
gather  from  the  Assyrian  records,  at  the  instigation  of  Tiglatb- 
pileser.  The  new  usurper  was  an  improvement  on  his  pre- 
decessors. He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
yet  not  as  the  Jcings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him. 

Attempt  to  throw  off  Assjnrian  Yoke. — As  soon  as  ho  found 
himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  he  seems  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  change  of  rulers  in  Assyria  to  cease  paying  his  tribute. 
Shalmaiieser  iv.  became  king  in  727  e.g.,  and  reigned  till  722. 
Unfortunately  the  only  notice  of  him  in  Assyrian  records  yet 
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discovered  is  a  weight  inscribed  with 'his  name,  and  the  presence 
of  his  name  in  the  list  of  governors,  which  fixes  his  date.  His 
attack  on  Hoshea  and  recovery  of  the  tribute  is  told  us  in  a 
sentence  of  the  Book  of  Kings. 

Policy  of  Egypt. — The  Israelite  king  was  no  willing  vassal 
like  Ahaz.  He  continued  restive,  and  looked  about  for  aid  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke.  The  northern  kingdom  had  been 
inaugurated  under  Egyptian  influence,  and  its  last  monarch 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  same  power.  An  enterprising  prince, 
himself  a  usurper,  Shahaha  or  Sabalw,  known  apparently  to  the 
Hebrews  as  So  (or  Seve),  an  Ethiopian,  had  just  founded 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and,  after  firmly  establishing  himself, 
was  turning  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Indeed  it  was 
time  for  Egypt  to  do  something  to  check  Assyria  in  mere  self- 
defence,  and  the  natural  policy  was  to  incite  the  Syrian  states 
to  resistance,  and  join  them  in  alliance. 

Alliance  of  Israel  and  Egypt. — Hoshea  welcomed  So's  over- 
tures, and  again  withdrew  his  tribute.  He  did  not  hear  or 
would  not  listen  to  the  prophetic  warnings  which,  from  now 
till  their  predictions  were  fulfilled,  the  seers  never  ceased 
uttering  against  this  fatal  policy.  They  saw  clearly  that 
Egypt  was  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon.  JSTothing  could  save 
from  Assyria  but  a  miracle,  and  if  that  miracle  was  not  to  be 
wrought,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bend  humbly  and 
trustfully  and  in  penitence,  before  the  storm,  and  then  hope. 
For  the  life  of  such  a  nation  as  that  of  Jehovah  could  not  come  to 
an  end,  even  if  the  mightiest  of  world-empires  were  its  enemy. 

Renewed  warning  of  Isaiah. — A  very  beautiful  passage  in 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xxviii.),  full,  it  is  true,  of  obscure  allusions,  appears 
to  relate  to  this  period.  For  when  Shalmaneser  was  marching 
to  Samaria,  as  he  at  once  did,  to  crush  his  traitor-vassal, 
Judah,  it  may  be  readily  understood,  was  directing  an  anxious 
gaze  northwards.  Isaiah's  keen  glance  was  always  on  Ephraim. 
He  saw  its  nobles  now  carousing,  crowned  with  flowers,  but 
with  flowers  that  fade.  And  his  eyes  turned  back  to  Judah  to 
see  there  the  same  gluttony  and  riot.  Even  the  judges,  priests, 
and  prophets  have  gone  out  of  the  way.  They  do  not  see 
clearly.  Their  vision  is  darkened.  And  this  without  any 
excuse,  for  if  there  were  no  true  seers  in  Ephraim,  there  was 
one  in  Judah.  But  the  people  only  mocked  at  him,  saying 
he  treated  them  like  children  with  his  reiterated  recommenda- 
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tions,  line  upon  line  aiicl  precept  upon  precept.  "Ah  !  "  he  said, 
"  it  shall  be  so.  This  monotone  shall  indeed  sound  in  your  ears. 
But  it  will  be  a  childish  monotone  no  longer.  You  shall 
listen  to  the  harsh  and  uncouth  tones  of  a  foreign  invader 
always  making  the  same  vexatious  demand."  An  Assyrian 
tongue  was  to  speak  to  them.^ 

The  Egyptian  policy  had  its  advocates  in  Jerusalem  too. 
The  prophet  told  them  such  an  alliance  was  only  lies  and 
deception.  There  was  but  one  foundation-stone,  Zion ;  not  the 
fortress  rising  over  the  Kedron,  but  an  ideal  Zion,  built  on 
righteousness  and  justice.  The  Assyrian  power  must  crush 
everything.  Nay,  it  is  Jehovah's  instrument.  The  day  of 
Jehovah  is  at  hand.     Let  Judah  beware. 

The  prophet  Micah. — About  the  same  time,  besides  Isaiah, 
there  rises  up  in  Judah  a  like-minded  prophet,  perhaps  a  pupil 
of  Isaiah's,  Micah  of  Moresheth.  He,  too,  is  certain  about  the 
downfall  of  Samaria. 

Therefore  I  icill  malce  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  fields 

And  as  the  plantings  of  a  vineyard  ; 

And  I  ivill  pour  doivn  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley, 

And  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof  (Micah  i.  6). 

Siege  of  Samaria— Sargon  succeeds  Shalmaneser  IV. — On 
Shalmaneser's  approach,  perhaps  in  725,  Hoshea  surrendered, 
and  probably  shared  the  fate  of  the  others  made  captive  later 
on.  But  Samaria  would  not  so  easily  yield,  and  Shalmaneser 
besieged  it.  Owing  to  its  strong  position  it  was  able  to  hold  out 
for  three  years,  and  before  it  fell  Shalmaneser  had  died,  to  make 
way  for  Sargon.  He  is  the  unnamed  king  of  Assyria  who  took 
Samaria,  ajid  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them 
in  Halah,  and  in  Hahor  on  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities 
of  tJie  Medes.  Sargon  himself  records  their  capture :  "  The  city 
Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured ;  twenty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  of  its  inhabitants  I  carried  away  ;  fifty 
chariots  of  them  I  took  ;  my  viceroy  I  placed  over  them  ;  the 
tril)ute  of  the  former  king  I  imposed  on  them."  And  from 
another  Assyrian  source  we  learn  that  this  was  in  the  year  of 
his  accession,  722  B.C.- 

End  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel — Its  virtues  and  defects. 
— "  Thus   ends,  as   far   as   regards  religious  history,  after  an 

^  Driver,  Isaiah  :  His  Life  and  Times,  p,  50. 

2  Sclirader,  Guneiforvi  Inscription  and  the  Old  Testament,  voL  i. 
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existence  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  little  kingdom, 
which  was  in  the  highest  sense  creative,  but  which  did  not 
know  how  to  crown  its  edifice."  ^  It  had  indeed  done  the 
work  assigned  it  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  disappeared 
when  it  lost  confidence  in  its  vocation.  It  was  in  the  north 
that  prophecy,  even  if  it  had  not  its  birth  there,  grew  to  a 
vigorous  maturity.  It  is  to  the  north  that  we  owe,  according 
to  critics,  the  early  framework  of  sacred  history.  There 
was  a  force  and  freedom  amid  the  northern  tribes  which 
gave  room  for  expansion  that  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
under  the  despotism  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But  there 
was  a  lack  of  organisation  and  of  central  unity,  and  these  had  a 
necessary  part  to  play  in  preparing  a  religion  for  the  world. 
This  part  was  reserved  for  Jerusalem. 

Religion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. — In  regard  to  its 
religion,  Israel  of  the  north  has  perhaps  hardly  had  justice. 
History  and  the  documents  relating  to  the  religious  movement 
have  been  handed  down  from  Judah.  The  Books  of  Kings 
were  compiled  at  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
reiterated  denunciation  of  the  "  sin  of  Jeroboam "  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  compiler's  day  the  unity  of  the 
place  of  worship  had  become  a  religious  law.  Therefore 
Ephraim  finds  no  forgiveness  for  its  numerous  sanctuaries, 
the  altars  which  every  locality  possessed.  But  Judah  at  the 
same  date  was  also  covered  with  "  high  places  "  and  "  pillars  " 
and  symbolic  images.  Even  the  idolatry  of  the  molten  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  had  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  till  Hezekiah  destroyed  it.  And  the  monstrous  custom 
of  passing  children  through  the  fire,  divining,  sorcery,  and 
witchcraft,  condemned  by  all  enlightened  Israelites,  were  even 
more  prevalent  at  Jerusalem  than  they  were  in  Samaria. 
In  the  south,  no  less  than  in  the  north,  Canaanite  sanctuaries 
had  been  adapted  for  Jehovah's  worship,  and  Canaanite  errors 
and  superstitions  had  coloured  the  faith  of  Judah  as  it  had  that 
of  Israel.  What  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  north  was 
the  tenacious  grasp  of  an  ideal  and  the  power  of  reform.  Even 
Elijah's  religious  revolution  died  at  its  birth. 

Fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes. — It  is  an  historical  fable  that  the 
ten  tribes  were  deported  in  mass  and  disappeared  into  some 
unknown    region,    where    the    curious   have    ever   since    been 
1  Renan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iv.  cli.  xxiv. 
23 
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seeking  in  vain  for  their  descendants.  For  only  the  elite 
of  the  nation  were  carried  off,  officials  and  proprietors,  the 
army  and  priesthood.  Even  if  we  may  accept  Sargon's  figure, 
twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  as  the  number 
of  captives,  it  was  only  a  fragment  of  a  people  whose  wealthy 
families  we  saw  numbered  sixty  thousand.  Of  those  deported, 
the  bulk  no  doubt  went  to  form  that  Jewish  population  which 
made  Babylonia  a  second  Palestine.  Many  must  have  drifted 
to  Judah,  which,  by  its  promise  of  stability,  had  long  possessed 
an  attraction  for  those  weary  of  the  anarchy  of  the  north. 

Eeligion  in  Samaria  after  the  Conquest. — The  great  mass 
of  Israelites  remained  to  become  subjects  of  Assyria.  JMingled 
with  them  was  that  foreign  element  introduced  according  to  the 
^^inevite  custom.  The  religious  idea  of  the  time  would  render 
it  compulsory  on  them  to  assume  the  religion  of  the  country. 
When  the  lions  that  infested  the  Jordan  valley  attacked  some 
of  the  settlers,  it  seemed  a  judgment  from  Jehovah  for  their 
neglect  of  Him,  because  tliey  knew  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land. 

They  begged  that  one  of  the  deported  priests  of  Samaria 
might  be  sent  back  to  preach  to  them  this  manner,  and 
worship  was  re-established  at  Bethel.  But  the  feeling  was  far 
from  universal,  and  every  nation,  we  read,  made  gods  of  their 
own,  and  jput  them  in  the  high  places  wliich  the  Samaritans  had. 
made,  and  though  they  feared  Jehovah  they  served  their  own 
gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  natioris  from  among  ichom  they  had 
been  carried  away. 

All  this  was  to  have  momentous  results.  The  Judahites, 
when  they  returned  from  captivity,  no  longer  recognised  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  as  flesh  of  their  flesh.  Foreign  rule 
and  foreign  influences  had  made  them  into  something  difl'erent 
from  what  they  were.  Jew  and  Samaritan  were  to  be  henceforth 
implacable  foes. 
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XCII.  HEZEKIAH 

2  Kings  xviii.  1-9;    2  Ciiiiox.  xxix.-xxxi. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
The  good  lield  captive  in  the  use 

Of  Avrong  alone — 

These  wait  their  doom  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day  ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 

From  their  decay. 

JUDAH — Hezekiah. 

About  730  B.C.     Reigned  twenty-nine  years. 

Increased  Importance  of  Jerusalem. — The  destruction  of 
Samaria  led  to  the  exaltation  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  become 
now  the  religious  capital  which  Solomon  meant  it  to  be,  for  it  no 
longer  has  a  rival.  At  least,  if  Jehovah  is  to  have  other  high 
places  of  worship,  they  will  be  Hebron  and  Beersheba,  not 
Samaria  or  Bethel. 

A  movement  gains  in  intensity  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
concentration.  The  force  of  the  religious  movement  kindled  by 
the  prophets  was  now  to  be  concentrated  in  one  little  district, 
practically  in  one  city,  for  Judah  was  Jerusalem,  as  France  is 
Paris.  This  involved  much  of  the  narrowness  and  hardness 
which  eventually  characterised  Judaism.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  contained  that  which  could  make  it  "  not  a  local 
religion,  not  a  religion  tied  down  to  any  particular  country,  but 
one  susceptible  of  being  practised  in  all  countries,  and  embraced 
by  the  most  divergent  races,"  for  out  of  it  by  and  by  was  to  come 
Christianity.^ 

Character  of  Hezekiah. — Two  great  men,  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  movement  which  went  so  far 
to  decide  the  religious  future  of  the  world.  Hezekiah  succeeded 
his  father  Ahaz  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  decade 
730-720.  He  was  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  father.  His 
temperament  was  towards  piety  and  justice.  "  Peace  and  truth 
were  the  watchwords  of  his  reign.  When  the  merits  of  the 
kings  were  summed  up  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  Hezekiah 
was,  by  a  deliberate  judgment,  put  at  the  very  top."  He  trusted 
1  Renan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  v.  ch.  i. 
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in  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel ;  so  that  after  him  was  none  lil-e  him 
among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  among  them  that  icere  before 
him.  lie  was  twenty -five  on  his  accession.  His  mother's 
name  was  Abi,  or  Abijah,  the  daughter  of  Zechariah.  His  long 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years  is  memorable  for  religious  reform,  for 
literary  activity,  and  for  the  great  deliverance  from  Assyria. 

Religious  Reform — Renewal  of  Temple  Worship. — There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  religious  improvements  carried 
through  by  Hezekiah  indicated,  and  were  accompanied  by,  a 
moral  improvement  too.  But  it  is  only  on  a  change  in  outward 
observances  that  the  historians  dwell.  The  Temple  received 
the  king's  first  attention.  Not  only  had  it  been  neglected  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  but  it  had  been  closed  to  worship  altogether. 
The  great  doors  were  now  opened,  and  priests  and  Levites 
bestirred  themselves  in  purifying  the  sanctuary,  and  putting 
everything  in  order. 

Then  was  ofi'ered  a  vast  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  the  national 
guilt,  all  the  details  of  which  are  amply  told  by  the  Chronicler. 

Revival  of  the  Passover.^ — Immediately  on  this  followed  the 
revival  of  the  Passover,  of  which  no  celebration  had  been 
recorded  since  the  time  of  Joshua.  It  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  whole  population  of  Judah,  but  by  many  of  E^jhraim 
and  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zehulun.  Posts  had  indeed  been 
sent  all  through  Canaan,  north  as  well  as  south,  with  a  summons 
to  the  Feast.  "  It  was  characteristic  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  David  that,  when  these  unusual  guests  arrived 
without  the  prescribed  oblations,  the  king  overlooked  it  in  con- 
sideration of  their  pure  intentions."  For  Hezeldah  had  prayed 
for  them,  saying,  The  good  Jehovah  pardon  everyone  that  setteth 
his  heart  to  seek  God,  Jehovah  the  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he 
is  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary. 

Removal  of  the  High  Places. — The  Book  of  Kings  dwells 
only  on  another  side  of  the  reformation.  He  removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  jnUars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah,  and 
he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  :  for 
unto  those  days  the  cJnldren  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it ;  and 
he  called  it  Nehushtan  (a  mere  piece  of  brass). 

None  of  these  practices  had  before  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  loyalty  to  Israel's  God.  But  "  innocent  as  they  seemed  to  be, 
they  were  yet,  like  the  golden  calves  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xxxvni.  vol,  ii.  465-467. 
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and  on  exactly  similar  grounds,  inconsistent  with  the  strict 
unity  and  purity  of  the  national  worship,  and  had  an  equal 
tendency  to  blend  with  the  dark  polytheism  of  neighbouring 
nations.  It  was  reserved  for  Hczekiah  to  make  the  first 
onslaught  on  them.  He  w'as,  so  to  speak,  the  first  reformer  ; 
the  first  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  protest  against  institutions 
which  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  which  the  nation  had 
outgrown." 

Spiritual  Reformation. — But  these  outward  reforms  were 
significant  of  something  much  more  important.  A  great  step 
was  made  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  under  the  influence  of  the 
prophets,  towards  the  fusion  of  religion  and  morality.  Two  ideas 
make  themselves  conspicuously  clear.  First,  Jehovah  demands 
in  his  worshippers  purity  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Whether  an  effort  was  made  towards  confining  sacrifice  to  the 
Temple  is  doubtful.  The  belief  that  in  Zion  was  Jehovah's  one 
dwelling-place  belongs  still,  perhaps,  to  a  later  age.  But  that 
He  truly  dwelt  with  tliose  who  acknoivledged  their  offences  and 
sought  His  face  (Hos.  v.  15),  and  only  with  such,  was  now  the 
prophetic  teaching. 

Improved  Position  of  the  Poor. — And  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  M^eak  were  proclaimed.  The  poor  man  came  to  be 
regarded  as  Jehovah's  friend.  The  words  "  humble  "  and  "  poor," 
both  in  Hebrew  from  the  same  root,  began  now  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  for  each  other,  and  the  pious  to  be  known  either 
as  "  the  poor  of  God,"  or  "  the  humble  of  the  land,"  "  the  w^eak 
of  the  earth."  The  beatitude  of  Christ  was  anticipated.  Blessed 
are  the  poor ,  for  theirs  is  the  Ihingdom  of  heaven. 

Absence  of  Persecution. — In  an  ardent  faith  and  an  absolute 
trust,  Hezekiah  appears  to  have  presided  over  these  religious 
and  moral  movements,  and  yet  without  intolerance.  The 
attempt  to  make  people  believe  the  truth  by  means  of  persecu- 
tion did  not  commend  itself  to  him. 

Growth  of  Hebrew  Literature. — Hezekiah's  reign  has  been 
called  the  classic  epoch  of  Hebrew  literature.  It  was  then  that 
the  Hebrew  language  attained  perfection.  Isaiah,  it  has  been 
said,  wrote  like  a  Greek.  And  besides  Isaiah  and  his  school, 
which  may  have  been  large  as  well  as  influential,  w^e  have 
indication  of  talented  authors  in  other  branches  than  prophecy. 
The  king  was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  piece  ascribed  to  him  is 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.   9-20).     He  was 
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also  a  patron  of  learning.  A  body  of  literary  men,  the  men  of 
Hezekiali  (Pro v.  xxv.  i.),  sprang  up  around  him,  bent  mainly 
upon  making  extracts  and  compilations.  But  we  can  hardly 
refuse  to  this  Hebrew  academy  the  probable  merit  of  possessing 
original  authors,  and  lyrical  as  well  as  parabolic  poetry  no  doubt 
had  its  fair  representatives  in  it.  Isaiah,  it  is  certain,  could 
write  psalms  (Isa.  xii.).  Part  of  the  literary  work  of  Hezekiah's 
reign  consisted,  it  may  be,  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  composi- 
tions of  the  northern  kingdom  which  else  could  not  have 
survived  its  destruction.  Possibly  the  Song  of  Songs  was 
among  the  pieces  saved  in  this  way. 


XCIII.  THE  ASSYRIANS  AT  THE  GATES  OF 
JERUSALEM 

2  Kings  xviii.  13-xx.  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  ;  riioPHEciES  of  Isaiah. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  ])nrj)le  and  gold, 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  were  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  waves  roll  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

Military  Measures  of  Hezekiah.— In  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  Hezekiah  adhered  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  father  Ahaz. 
He  avoided  a  rupture  with  Assyria.  ]>ut  in  view  of  what 
might  happen  he  set  himself  to  strengthen  the  military  and 
financial  resources  of  his  kingdom.  One  necessary  point 
claimed  especial  attention,  a  water  supply  for  Jerusalem  in  case 
of  siege.  He  brought  the  water  of  the  Virgin's  Spring  (Gihon) 
outside  the  walls,  within  the  city  by  a  conduit.  An  interesting 
inscription  left  l)y  the  masons  employed  on  the  work  of  making 
the  tunnel  is  refcirred,  by  many  scholars,  and  with  much  prob- 
ability, to  this  time. 

Else  of  an  Egyptian  Party. — All  this  meant  taxation,  and 
while  patriots  would  not  grudge  the  outlay  on  defences,  many 
of  them  resented  the  yearly  tribute  to  Assyria.     A  powerful 


party  appeared  in  favour  of  alliance  with  Egypt  instead.  Heze- 
kiah  was  kept  from  encouraging  them  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Isaiah,  who  now  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  those  relations 
with  Assyria  which,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  he  had  vehemently 
opposed.  The  die  was  cast,  and  Egypt  at  any  rate  was  impossible 
as  an  ally. 

Fate  of  the  Opponents  of  Assyria. — There  was  an  object 
lesson  of  this  in  the  fate  of  Hanno  of  Gaza,  who,  with  his  ally, 
Sabaco,  was  crushed  at  Raphia  by  Sargon,  the  reigning  Assyrian 
prince.  Raphia  is  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the  "  Brook  of 
Egypt"  (Isa.  xxvii.  12),  the  Wady-el-Arish,  which  divided  that 
country  from  Palestine,  and  Sargon  would  at  once  have  turned 
his  army  against  Judah  had  its  king  followed  Hanno's  example. 

The  lesson  was  repeated  shortly  after  in  the  case  of  Ashdod, 
which,  for  joining  in  an  Egyptian  league,  was  besieged  by  the 
*' Tartan,"  or  Assyrian  generalissimo.  This  event,  Avhich  hap- 
pened in  711,  forms  the  subject  of  Isaiah  xx. 

Embassy  of  Merodach-baladan  to  Hezekiah. — The  biblical 
account  of  Hezekiah's  reign  agrees  with  what  we  learn  of  it 
from  Assyrian  inscriptions,  except  in  the  order  of  the  events. 
The  chronological  arrangement  must  be  altered.  It  was  in 
Sargon's  reign,  and  not  that  of  his  successor  Sennacherib,  that 
Merodach-l)aladan,  who  made  himself  king  at  Babylon,  in 
independence  of  Nineveh,  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  nom- 
inally to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  the 
sickness  of  which  he  so  nearly  died,  but  really  to  try  to  secure 
him  as  an  ally  against  Sargon. 

And  HezeJciah  hearkened  unto  them,  and  shoiced  them  all  the 
house  of  his  precious  things,  tJie  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the 
spices,  and  the  precious  oil,  and  the  house  of  his  armour,  and 
all  that  icas  found  in  his  treasures;  and  there  was  notldng 
in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shoiced 
them  not. 

This  conduct  drew  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Isaiah,  and  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Merodach-baladan  crushed. — And  if  Hezekiah  hoped  that  a 
successful  diversion  would  be  made  against  the  empire  of 
Assyria  to  the  east  he  was  disappointed  ;  for  by  709  Sargon 
had  reduced  Merodach-baladan  to  submission. 

Alliance  with  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt. — Sargon  died  in 
705  B.C.,  and  about  the  same  time  Tirhakah  usurped  the  throne 
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of  Egyjjt.  He  energetically  resumed  the  policy  of  combating 
Assyrian  influence  in  Syria,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party 
at  Jerusalem  revived.  They  even  gained  the  ear  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  representatives  that  Hezekiah 
rebelled  against  the  Mng  of  Assyria,  and  sey'vedhini  not  (1  Kings 
xviii.  7).  His  expedition  against  Gaza  was  an  attempt  to  force 
the  Philistines,  in  spite  of  the  crushing  blows  they  had  received 
from  Sargon,  to  support  his  rash  policy.  The  success  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan,  who  revolted  again  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Sargon,  and  seized  Babylon,  gave  a  promising  outlook  for  an 
alliance  of  the  Syrian  states  with  Egypt  against  Assyria.  In 
vain  did  Isaiah,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  raise  his  warning 
voice  (Isa.  xxix.-xxxii.). 

Woe  to  the  rehellious  children,  saith.  the  Lord, 

That  talie  counsel,  hut  not  of  Me. 

And  that  cover  icith  a  covering,  hut  not  of  My  Spirit, 

That  walk  to  go  down  into  Egypt, 

To  strengthen  themselves  in  the  streyigth  of  Pharaoh, 

And  to  trust  in  the  shadoic  of  Egypt. 

In  dismay  he  actually  saw  an  embassy  start  from  Jerusalem 
to  complete  the  dangerous  alliance. 

They  carry  their  riches  tipo7i  the  shoidders  of  young  asses, 

And  their  treasures  ujwn  the  hunches  of  camels. 

To  a  people  that  shall  not  profit  them  ! 

For  Egypt  helpeth  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose  : 

Therefore  have  I  called  her  Rahah  that  sitteth  still. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria. — Sennacherib  (or  Sanherib), 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  could  not  turn  his  attention  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  till  after  an  elapse  of  three  years,  during 
which  he  vanquished  his  enemies  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

His  March  to  the  West. — At  last  he  began  his  march  west- 
ward, and  we  have  his  own  account  of  it.^  He  took  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes  and  the  coast,  crushing  the  Phoenician  cities,  Tyre 
excepted,  on  his  course,  and  was  only  stopped  when  he  came  to 
Ekron.  There  he  met  an  Egyptian  army,  which  he  cut  to 
pieces,  and,  seizing  the  city,  directed  part  of  his  forces  against 
Lachish,  and  with  the  rest  ravaged  Judah,  taking,  as  he  boasts, 
forty-six  strong  cities,  and  fortresses  and  towns  without 
number. 

^  Taylor  Cylinder,  Britiali  Museum  ;  liull-iu.scription  of  Kouyuiijik. 
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Hezekiah  submits  to  pay  a  Fine  to  Assyria. — Hezekiah  was 
convinced  now  of  his  mistake,  and  hastened  to  send  messengers 
to  Lachish  to  make  his  submission,  saying:  I  have  offended; 
return  from  me,  that  which  thou  i^uttest  iqmn  me  I  will  hear. 

Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold 
(about  £266,900)  was  the  fine  imposed,  and  to  pay  it  the 
king  had  not  only  to  exhaust  all  his  accumulated  treasure,  but 
even  to  strip  the  gold  from  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the 
Temple. 

Sennacherib  demands  the  Surrender  of  Jerusalem — Atti- 
tude of  Isaiah.  —  But  Sennacherib  changed  his  mind,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  capital.  This  was  in  701 
B.C.,  the  critical  year,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Isaiah's  life. 
Hitherto  his  policy  had  been  one  of  submission  to  Assyria. 
Now  he  steps  forward  in  all  his  greatness  as  patriot  prophet 
to  spread  encouragement  and  hope  through  the  dismayed 
court  and  city,  and  promise  deliverance  (Isa.  x.-xii.  6). 
The  scourge  of  God  was  now  too  proud  to  be  allowed  to  be 
any  longer  the  Divine  instrument.  Sennacherib,  like  ISTapoleon 
in  his  Russian  campaign,  had  essayed  a  task  too  great  for  him. 
He  was  defying  heaven  instead  of  serving  it.  Shall  the  axe 
boast  itself  against  him  t/iat  heiveth  tlierewith  ?  Shall  the  saw 
magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaheth  it  ?  As  if  a  rod  should 
shake  him  that  lifteth  it  up,  or  as  if  a  staff'  shoidd  lift  uj) 
him  that  is  not  tcood. 

The  Assyrians  before  Jerusalem. — Sennacherib  had  de- 
spatched against  Jerusalem  his  three  principal  officers,  the 
Tartan,  Rabsaris,  Rabshakeh,  i.e.  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  grand  cupbearer.  The  Assyrian 
army  encamped  in  the  plain  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool.  Negotiations  were  opened. 
Hezekiah  sent  to  represent  him  his  chamberlain  Eliakim  ben 
Hilkiah,  Shebna  the  secretary,  and  the  historiographer  Joab 
ben  Asaph. 

The  Rabshakeh's  Speech. — The  Grand  Cupbearer  explained 
to  the  Jews  how  presumptuous  the  conduct  of  Hezekiah  had 
been,  and  how  vain  was  reliance  on  Egypt.  Even  their  own 
God,  should  they  profess  trust  in  Him,  would  not  support  a 
king  who  had  demolished  His  high  places.  Nay,  Jehovah 
had  shown  His  preference  for  the  Assyrians  in  sending  them 
against  his  land  to  destroy  it.     And  as  to  those  who  trusted  in 
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chariots  and  horses,  why,  if  the  Assyrians  gave  them  two 
thousand  horses,  they  would  not  find  riders  for  them.  The  city 
population  were  on  the  walls  and  heard  all  that  passed. 
Terrified  at  the  efi'ect  such  words  might  produce  on  the  crowd, 
the  Jewish  functionaries  begged  the  Rabshakeh  to  speak  in 
Aramaic,  not  in  Hebrew.  But  he  purposely  addressed  the 
multitude,  warning  them  of  the  terrible  evils  of  a  siege,  and 
promising  an  exchange  to  a  fertile  land,  for,  as  for  Jehovah,  He 
was  on  the  side  of  Assyria,  and  would  not  save  them. 

Isaiah  and  the  King. — But  now  Isaiah's  time  was  come. 
Hezekiah,  hearing  what  had  passed  on  the  walls,  rent  his  clothes, 
covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  to  pray  in  the 
Temple.  He  also  sent  Eliakim  with  a  cortege  in  mourning 
attire  to  Isaiah.  This  was  the  prophet's  reply :  Be  not  afraid 
of  the  words  that  thou  hast  heard,  wherewith  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  have  Uasphemed  Me.  Behold,  I  will  put  a 
spirit  in  Mm,  a7id  lie  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  to 
his  own  land. 

Other  and  still  more  reassurins^  messages  followed : — 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  Whereas  thou  hast 
iwayed  to  Me  against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  I  have 
heard  thee.  T/iis  is  tJie  word  that  Jehovah  hatlt  spoken  con- 
cerning him  : 

The  virgin  daughter  of  Z ion  hath  despised  thee,  and  laughed 
thee  to  scorn. 

The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee. 

Whom  hcLst  thou  rejwoached  and  blasphemed  ? 

And  against  ichom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lifted  up 
thine  eyes  on  high? 

Even  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria, 
He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arroiv  there  ;  neither 
shall  he  come  before  it  with,  shield,  nor  cast  a  mound  against  it. 
For  I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it,  for  Mine  own  sake,  and  for 
My  servant  David's  sake. 

Destruction  of  the  Assyrians. — And  so  it  was. 

For  tlie  aiigcl  of  dcutli  s[uea(l  his  wings  on  tlic  Itla.st, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  liearts  but  once  hcav'd  and  for  ever  were  still. 
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And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asshur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal, 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsniote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

Herodotus'  Account  of  this  Event. — Herodotus  (ii.  141) 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib 
and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  He  places  it  in  the  reign  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Sethon,  "  a  priest  of  Hephaistos,"  whom  the 
informants  of  the  historian  preferred  to  crown  with  royal 
honours  as  the  conqueror  on  the  occasion,  through  dislike  of 
celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah,  who  was  then 
the  actual  Pharaoh.  "  Afterwards,  therefore,  when  Sanacharib, 
king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into 
Egypt  (comp.  2  Kings  xix.  9).  .  .  .  Sethun  collected  such  of 
the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  .  .  .  and  marched 
to  Pelusium,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and 
there  pitched  his  camp.  As  the  two  armies  lay  here  opposite 
one  another,  there  came  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice, 
which  devoured  the  quivers  and  bowstrings  of  the  enemy,  and 
ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed  their  shields.  Next 
morning  they  commenced  their  flight,  and  great  multitudes  fell, 
as  they  had  no  arms  with  which  to  defend  themselves  "  (Rawlin- 
son's  Tr.).  The  mouse  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  emblem  of 
pestilence,  and  the  a7i(jel  of  Jeliovah  who,  in  the  Bible  record, 
smote  the  Assyrians  may,  after  1  Chron.  xxi.  14,  be  interpreted 
to  imply  some  deadly  epidemic.  But  opinions  will  still  differ 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  event  narrated  by  Herodotus  with 
that  described  in  the  Bible,  and  whether  the  scene  of  the 
Assyrian  destruction  is  to  be  placed  in  Egypt  or  Palestine 
is  still  an  unsettled  question. 

The  Assyrian  Inscriptions. — Sennacherib's  inscriptions  are 
naturally  silent  about  his  defeat,  but  some  scholars  {e.g.  Kittel 
and  Schrader)  see  even  in  the  Assyrian  account  of  the  campaign, 
which  in  all  other  respects  confirms  the  biblical  narrative,  a 
consciousness  that  the  triumphant  career  of  the  great  monarch 
had  l)een  checked  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
retire. 
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XCIY.  RELAPSE 

2  Kings  xxi.  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 

Shall  the  throne  of  Mickedness  have  fellowship  with  thee., 
AVhich  frameth  mischief  by  statute  ? 

They  gather  themselves  together  against  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
And  condemn  the  innocent  blood. 

Manasseh. 
About  700  B.C.     Reigned  Hfty-five  years. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Hezekiah.  —  Ilezekiah  died  about 
700  B.C.  For  some  reason  untold  lie  was  not  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the  city  of  David,  but  outside 
it  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  In  fact  the  royal  burial-place 
received  no  more  kings. 

Idolatrous  Excesses  of  Manasseh.  —  Manasseh  was  only 
twelve  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  beginning  a  reign  Avhich 
was  to  be  the  longest  of  any  Hebrew  monarch — fifty-five  years. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  history  we  should  look 
for  a  reaction  against  the  strictness  of  morals  which  the  close 
alliance  of  the  prophetical  body  with  the  court  had  been  able  to 
enforce  at  Jerusalem.  We  are  reminded  of  the  outbreak  of 
dissolute    livinf^   at  the    Restoration.     But  we  want   more  to 

o 

account  for  the  appalling  lapse  into  heathenism  which  has  made 
Manasseh's  name  infamous.  Not  only  did  he  permit  a  renewal 
of  worship  at  the  high  places.  He  built  altars  to  Baal.  He 
restored  the  Asherah  that  had  been  removed  from  the  Temple. 
He  adopted  the  strange  and  licentious  rites  of  surrounding 
nations  with  the  ardour  of  an  apostate,  building  altars,  as  the 
Chronicler  tells  us,  for  all  tJie  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  The  very  name  he  gave  his  son  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  deity.  He  plunged  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
sorcery,  augury,  and  necromancy.  Even  the  Assyrian  star- 
worship  found  in  the  Jewish  king  a  zealous  patron.  And, 
worse  than  all,  he  lighted  once  more  at  Jerusalem  the  fires  of 
liuman  sacrifice,  himself  committinff  his  own  child  to  the 
names. 

Explanation  of  the  Relapse. — How  is  this  to  be  explained? 
It  was  partly  a  revolt  uf  popular  sentiment  against  the  strict 
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and  sober  conception  of  God  and  His  will  represented  by  Isaiah 
and  his  school.  We  must  remember  that  monotheism  was  only 
the  creed  of  the  few,  only  just  struggling  into  existence  as  a 
creed  at  all.  In  the  eyes  of  most,  Jehovah  was  only  one  of 
many  existent  deities,  but  the  one  that  favoured  Israel.  And 
He  had  indeed  enabled  them  to  breathe  again  freely.  The  city 
was  saved  from  destruction.  ]hit  the  brilliant  prospects  opened 
up  by  Isaiah  did  not  fulfil  themselves. ^  They  were  indeed 
ideals  capable  of  only  a  spiritual  fulfilment.  But  those  who 
heard  them  proclaimed  expected  them  to  be  literally  accom- 
plished ;  and  still  Judah  was  subject  to  Assyria.  Who,  then, 
had  gained  the  victory,  vSennacherib  or  Hezekiah,  Jehovah  or 
the  gods  of  Asshur  1  Judah,  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  enjoyed  a  long  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  undisturbed  time 
of  peace  ;  but  what  was  this  repose  under  the  sceptre  of  Assyria 
as  compared  with  the  prospect  held  out  by  Isaiah  ^  If  Judah 
thus  lived  merely  by  the  grace  of  Assyria,  why  withhold  from 
the  gods  of  Assyria  the  worship  which  seemed  their  due  ? 

This  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  it  fell  in  with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  clung  to  the  old  Canaanite  ideas  of  worship, 
with  its  altars  on  high  places,  its  images,  and  its  voluptuous 
accompaniments. 

Influence  of  the  Queen-Mother — The  Prophets  to  be  at- 
tacked.— Possibly  the  infiuenceof  the  queen-mother  Hephzibah 
may  have  helped  the  heathen  tendencies.  Isaiah  has  many 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  ladies  of  his  day,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  those  who  so 
denounced  their  finery  and  accomplishments.  And  like  Jezebel 
with  Ahab,  this  princess  may  have  instigated  Manasseh  to  that 
course  of  persecution  which  made  Jerusalem  stream  with 
innocent  blood  from  one  end  to  another.  For  the  prophets 
could  not  keep  silent,  and  their  extermination  was  decided  on. 
Isaiah  himself,  according  to  tradition,  was  one  of  the  martyrs. 
Habakkuk  may  have  been  among  those  who  protested  against 
the  infamous  practices  of  this  reign.  Hozai,  who  is  said  by  the 
Chronicler  to  have  written  a  history  of  the  time,  would  be 
another,  unless,  as  in  the  A.  Y.,  we  take  this  name  to  be  a  mistake 
for  the  plural  and  translate  the  seers.  They  recalled  the  fate  of 
Samaria  and  predicted  a  worse  for  Jerusalem. 

/  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the 
1  Kittel,  History  of  the  Hebrews,  lik.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
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phimmet  of  the  house  of  Ahah,  and  I  icill  ivipe  Jerusalem 
as  a  man  wipetli  a  (HsJt,  idping  it^  and  turning  it  ^qiside 
down. 

The  narrative  of  Kings  leaves  Manasseli  in  his  sin.  All  that 
he  did  and  the  sin  that  he  sinned,  such  is  the  unusual  summary 
of  his  life,  written,  it  is  said,  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
JuJah.  There  is  not  a  ray  of  light  amid  the  darkness  of  this 
account.  It  only  tells  us  that  when  he  slept  with  his  fathers 
he  was  Iniried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house ,  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza,  a  spot  preserving,  it  may  be,  the  name  of  the  ill-fated 
profaner  of  the  ark. 

Manasseli  carried  captive  to  Babylon. — But  a  late  narrative 
incorporated  in  Chronicles  has  much  more  to  tell  of  this  king. 
Because  ]Manasseh  and  his  people  gave  no  heed  to  the  prophets, 
tJie  Lord  brought  upon  tliem  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseli  in  chains,  and  hound  him  with 
fetters,  and  brought  him  to  Babylon.  There  he  repented  and 
humbled  himself  and  prayed,  and  the  God  of  His  fathers  heard 
his  supplication,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his 
kingdom.     Tlien  Manasseli  knew  that  Jehovah  He  was  God. 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria. — Esarhaddon  had  succeeded 
Sennacherib  in  681  as  king  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
appears  to  have  thought  it  politic  to  let  Babylon  share  with 
Nineveh  the  honour  of  being  a  royal  residence,  for  he  rebuilt 
the  parts  of  the  city  which  his  father  had  destroyed,  and  kept 
his  court  there  from  time  to  time.  Manasseli  only  appears  in 
his  records  in  a  list  of  vassal  princes  summoned  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  his  new  palace,  but  there  is  no 
improbability  in  the  story  that  the  Jewish  king  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Babylon,  nor  even  in  the  statement  of  his  release, 
for  the  treatment  described  in  Chronicles  is  exactly  that  which 
Necho  the  Egyptian  king  received  from  Assur-bani-pal,  Esar- 
haddon's  successor. 

Repentance  of  Manasseli. — The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  is  of  late  date,  but  may  have  been 
based  on  a  composition  extant  when  the  Chronicler  gave  the 
touching  account  of  the  monarch's  repentance,  and  of  his 
attempts  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  of  his  reign  by  religious 
reforms,  and  of  the  steps  taken  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
the  country — tJie  outer  icall  to  the  city  of  David,  and  the 
garrisons  of  valiant  captains  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
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measures  ignored  perhaps  in  the  earlier  histories  because  of 
their  signal  want  of  success. 

One  detail  in  the  reform  thus  ascribed  to  Manasseh  is  signi- 
ficant in  view  of  the  religious  development  of  Israel.  He  did 
not  abolish  the  Avorship  at  high  places,  but  we  are  told  the 
people  now  sacrificed  at  them  only  unto  Jehovah  their  God. 
Before  the  exclusive  claims  of  Mount  Zion  had  been  asserted, 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  wrong  in  honouring  the  nation's  God 
at  other  places. 

The  Book  of  Job. — The  Book  of  Job  is  of  very  uncertain 
date,  but  may  not  unreasonably  be  connected  with  this  period. 
The  problem  of  the  righteous  man  suffering  instead  of  being 
triumphant  in  life's  struggle  would  naturally  occupy  many 
minds,  and  be  approached  from  many  sides.  The  persecu- 
tions under  Manasseh  must  have  led  to  reflections  on  the 
Divine  intention  in  the  permission  of  suffering,  and  encouraged 
the  belief  that  the  troubles  of  the  righteous  are  not  a 
necessary  mark  of  God's  displeasure.  The  author  of  the 
magnificent  poem,  which  has  for  its  hero  the  pious  man  of  Uz, 
left  the  problem  unsolved,  but  in  his  wonderful  treatment  of  it 
supplied  the  world  with  noble  thoughts  about  the  universe  and 
nature,  expressed  in  words  whose  strong  and  varied  music  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Amon. 

Reigned  tiro  years. 

Amon  was  twenty-two  when  he  succeeded  his  father  about 
640.  He  had  but  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  but  they  were 
enough  to  stamp  him  in  the  estimate  of  posterity  as  equally 
impious  with  his  father.  The  party  true  to  Jehovah  was  in 
fact  almost  crushed.  It  could  but  lie  still,  biding  its  time  and 
crying  to  God  in  plaintive  hymns,  some  of  which  may  possibly 
survive  in  the  Psalter.  The  opening  verses  of  Psalm  xciv. 
may  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  pious  during  the  reigns  of 
Manasseh  and  his  son — 

0  Jehovah,  Thou  God  to  ichom  vengeance  helongeth  ; 
Thou  God,  to  whom  vengeance  helongeth,  shine  fortli. 
Lift  up  Thyself,  Thou  Judge  of  the  earth. 

Amon,  whatever  his  character,  was  popular  with  his  subjects. 
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for  when  he  was  murdered  in  a  palace  revolution  the  people 
arose  against  the  conspirators  and  slew  them  all.  What  we 
should  like  to  know  is  the  part,  if  any,  taken  at  this  time  by 
the  religious  reformers. 

Amon  was  buried,  like  his  father,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza. 


XCV.  JOSIAH 

2  Kings  xxii.,  xxiii.  1-34;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 

Tlie  remembrance  of  Josias  is  like  the  composition  of  the  perfume  that 
is  made  by  the  art  of  the  apothecary  :  it  is  sweet  as  honey  in  all  mouths, 
and  as  music  at  a  banquet  of  wine. 

JosiAH. 
About  640  B.O.     Reigned  tliirty-one  years. 

Anion's  son  Josiah,  made  king  by  a  popular  election,  in 
spite  of  the  palace  party  that  had  conspired  against  his  father, 
was  only  eight  years  old  when  he  began  his  reign  of  thirty-one 
years. 

Regency  of  Jedidah. — His  mother  Jedidah,  daughter  of 
Adaiah  of  Bozkath,  was  probably  the  ruling  power  during 
his  minority,  and  a  court  lady  was  not  likely  to  show  herself 
zealous  for  a  form  in  religion.  It  is  certain  we  hear  of  no 
change  for  the  better  during  the  first  decade  of  the  new  reign. 

Revival  of  Prophecy. — But  there  were  hopeful  signs  in  the 
air.  The  spirit  of  Isaiah,  though  it  had  almost  died  out, 
revived  again.  Prophecy  began  again  to  gain  ground,  and 
would  venture  into  the  light  of  day.  The  persecution  was  at 
least  over. 

Prophecies  of  Zephaniah.  —  The  signal  for  this  new 
prophetic  development  appears  to  have  been  given  by 
Zephaniah  or,  as  the  Greek  translators  called  him,  Sophonias, 
a  Judahite,  who  traced  back  his  descent  to  a  Hezekiah, 
possibly  the  king  of  that  name.  The  brief  fragment  handed 
down  to  us  in  his  name  is  exceedingly  sombre.  The  day  of 
Jehovah,  an  expression  already  current  in  Israel,  is  the  word 
always  on  his  lips,  a  day  of  wrath  and  punishment  both  for 
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Judali  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great  day  of  Jehovah  is 
near,  it  is  near,  and  hasteth  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah  (Zeph.  i.  14).  It  is  the  birth  of  the  hymn,  DieB  ircv, 
dies  ilia.  The  wickedness  of  Judah  and  Nineveh  is  giving 
wings  of  haste  to  this  terrible  day.  Jerusalem  will  be 
searched  with  candles  (Zeph.  i.  12).  Nineveh  will  be  made 
a  desolation. 

His  Description  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  prophet  gives  arl 
awful  picture  of  the  corruption  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  worldly 
city  full  of  horrible  things.  The  worship  of  Baal  is  formally 
recognised  in  it :  there  are  people  who  prostrate  themselves 
upon  their  roofs  before  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  who  swear 
indifferently  by  Jehovah  or  Moloch.  It  is  deaf  to  all  warning. 
Its  chiefs,  its  judges,  its  priests  are  all  unjust  and  prevaricating; 
Its  prophets  utter  lies.  Only  a  thorough  reformation  can  save 
it  from  a  terrible  doom. 

Nahum  denounces  Nineveh. — The  destruction  of  wrath  oh 
Nineveh  that  has  so  long  deserved  it,  is  taken  up  by  another 
prophet  of  the  time,  Nahum.  He  knows  the  city  and  empire 
of  Assyria  must  fall,  for  out  of  it  went  he  who  imagined  evil 
against  Jehovah,  and  committed  wicliedness  (Nah.  i.  11). 

Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria. — Then  who  is  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  Divine  wrath  1  Assyria  had  been  recognised  by 
Isaiah  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  God.  But  that  prophet,  too, 
had  foretold  how,  lifted  up  by  pride,  the  great  world-power 
would  fall  in  the  very  execution  of  its  mission.  And  now  the 
colossus,  before  which  the  nations  had  trembled,  had  indeed 
begun  to  totter.  The  supreme  point  of  power  had  been 
reached  under  Esarhaddon.  Under  Assur-bani-pal  {Sardana- 
palus),  669-625,  the  decline  began  and  the  end  approached. 

Revolt  of  Egypt  and  Media.  —  Psammetichus  of  Egypt, 
calling  Greek  soldiers  to  his  aid,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
about  645.  About  the  same  time  came  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Phraortes. 

Invasion  of  the  Scythians.  —  About  630  the  Scythians,  a 
horde  of  equestrian  Asiatics,  came  swarming  over  all  the 
western  part  of  that  continent,  devastating  as  they  went,  like 
the  Huns  and  Mongols  at  a  later  time.  Tliey,  too,  shook  the 
Assyrian  empire  to  its  foundations.  According  to  Herodotus 
(Herod,  i.  105),  they  even  penetrated  into  Syria  and  knocked 
at  the  gates  of  Egypt.     And  scarcely  had  the  shock  passed 
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-when  the  Medes  joined  Babylon  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  at 
Nineveh,  608  B.C. 

Perilous  situation  of  Judah. — In  the  prophetic  utterances 
of  the  time  we  seem  to  see,  noAV  the  Scythian,  now  the 
Babylonian,  hovering  over  doomed  Judah.  But  their  gloomiest 
forebodings  were  not  realised.  Once  more  mercy  stepped  in 
at  the  cry  of  repentance.  The  conversion  of  Josiah  and  his 
people  to  the  way  of  Jehovah  averted  the  day  of  wrath. 

Jeremiah  and  the  Party  of  Eeform.  —  Among  the  influ- 
ences which  produced  in  the  young  king's  eighteenth  year 
such  a  memorable  change,  must  be  certainly  reckoned  the 
personality  of  Jeremiah.  He  was,  it  appears,  one  of  a  small 
body  of  ardent  reformers  who  succeeded  in  getting  access  to 
the  king.  Shaphan  the  secretary,  Hilkiah  the  priest,  Huldah 
the  prophetess,  with  her  husband  Shallum,  were  in  this  little 
band  ;  but  Jeremiah  was  by  far  the  most  important  member  of 
it. 

Character  of  Jeremiah. — This  great  man  was  to  Josiah  what 
Isaiah  had  been  to  Hezekiah.  Inferior  to  Isaiah  in  genius  and 
literary  skill,  he  surpasses  him  in  tragic  seriousness  and  in 
sympathy.  No  single  one  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
comes  so  near  to  us  in  a  human  way  as  Jeremiah.  He  has  all 
the  powerful  utterance  of  a  Hosea,  and  at  times  can  deal  blows 
as  heavy  as  Isaiah's ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  a  human  feeling  for  the  misery  of  his  people,  and 
he  weeps  hot  tears  over  the  piteous  fate  of  his  fatherland.  Yet 
duty  to  his  God  calls  him  and  compels  him  to  blame  when  he 
Avould  willingly  console.  With  a  bleeding  heart  he  enters  on 
the  terrible  struggle  with  himself.  And,  though  no  nobler 
patriot  ever  lived,  he  bears  the  stigma  of  a  traitor  to  his 
country  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  and  truth.  He  foresaw  the 
end,  and  he  must  needs  speak  his  vision. 

The  Spirit  of  his  Writings. — The  older  prophets,  beyond 
the  darkness  of  doom,  had  always  been  able  to  perceive  a  bright 
dawn  of  hope.  We  call  it  the  Messianic  Hope.  As  conceived 
by  Amos,  Joel,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Zephaniah,  the  thought 
of  outward  restoration  had  predominated,  though  the  language 
in  which  it  was  dressed  was  that  of  an  ideal,  not  an  actually 
possible,  kingdom.  But  in  Jeremiah  the  language  is  different. 
Though  acquainted  with  an  outward  restoration,  it  is  not  this, 
nor  the  restoration  of  a  remnant,  Isaiah's  favourite  topic,  that 
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constitutes  his  chief  hope.  God's  law  in  the  heart,  and  along 
with  this  a  new  covena7it — this  will  be  the  mark  of  the  Israel 
of  the  future.  Up  to  this  prophet  the  creed  of  Israel  had  been 
concerned  only  with  the  nation.  It  was  with  the  nation  that 
Jehovah  had  made  His  covenant,  it  was  the  nation  He  would 
redeem  and  save. 

But  now  the  idea  of  personal  religion,  that  is  of  a  personal 
relation  to  God,  if  not  of  an  individual  hope  for  the  future, 
seems  to  come  into  view. 

His  Mission. — Jeremiah  tells  us  that  he  entered  on  his 
prophetic  career  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  He 
came,  still  almost  a  boy,  from  Anathoth,  near  Jerusalem.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  priest  of  that  place,  called  Hilkiah.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  undertook  a  mission  for  which 
he  felt  too  weak,  but  the  Divine  call  was  imperative,  and  he 
set  himself  heroically  to  the  task  which  was  to  bring,  as  he 
fulfilled  it,  a  life's  martyrdom. 

Surrounded  by  young  men  of  a  reforming  spirit,  Josiah  was 
prepared  for  his  work.  He  had  already  made  tentative  steps  at 
reform  when  an  event  occurred  which  dashed  aside  all  irresolu- 
tion, and  gave  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  impulse  and  a 
direction  to  his  activity. 


XCYI.  THE  LAW  BOOK 

The  wise 
(Minstrel  or  sage)  out  of  their  books  are  clay  ; 
But  in  their  books,  as  from  their  graves,  they  rise, 
Angels,  that  side  by  side,  upon  our  "way, 
"Walk  with  and  warn  us. 

Reign  of  Josiah — conUnued. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Temple. — The  Temple  of  Solomon 
again,  as  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  needed  repair,  and  Josiah, 
following  in  the  exact  line  of  his  predecessor,  sent  Shaphan 
to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  with  instructions  to  disburse  the 
money  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Ijuilding  to  the 
carpenters  and  other  workmen. 

Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  (about  620  B.C.). — 
Shaphan  was  about  to  return  when  Hilkiah  said  to  him,  /  have 
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found  the  hook  of  the  laic  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.  Shapban 
took  the  book,  read  it,  and  after  making  bis  report  upon  tbe 
repairs  to  tbe  king,  mentioned  tbe  fact  tbat  a  book  bad  been 
given  bim  by  Hilkiab.  He  proceeded  to  recite  from  tbe  roll, 
tbe  king  listening.  And  wben  Josiab  had  heard  the  u-ords 
of  the  hook  of  tlie  law  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  immediately 
despatcbed  tbose  about  bim,  Abikam,  and  Acbbor,  and  Azaiab, 
witb  Sbapban  and  Hilkiab,  saying.  Inquire  of  Jeliovah  for  me 
and  for  all  Judah ,  concerning  the  words  of  this  hook  icliich  is 
found.  Some  terrible  tbreats  in  it  bad  greatly  alarmed  tbe 
king,  and  be  felt  tbat  tbe  neglect  of  tbe  commands  in  tbis 
newly  discovered  law  bad  justly  excited  tbe  wratli  of  God. 

The  Prophecy  of  Huldah. — Tbe  envoys  went  to  consult 
Huldali  tbe  propbetess,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  tbe  quarter 
called  Misbneb.  Sbe  replied  tbat  Jebovab  was  justly  incensed, 
but  tbat  be  would  be  appeased  by  a  return  to  tbe  strict  observ- 
ance of  tbe  law ;  at  least  tbe  tbreatened  evil  would  not  fall  in 
Josiab's  day. 

Contents  of  the  "Book  of  the  Law." — Tbe  exact  contents 
of  tbe  roll  discovered  by  Hilkiab,  and  called  the  Book  of  the 
Lau)  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  tbe  effect  it  produced.  Tbat  it  bad  been  completely 
ignored,  if  existent,  in  tbe  reigns  of  former  pious  kings,  is 
shown,  both  by  the  surprise  its  discovery  created  and  the  nature 
of  Josiab's  reforms,  which  were  such  as  bad  never  before  been 
attempted.  Tbe  book  known  to  us  as  Deuteronomy,  or  its 
central  portion,  certainly  formed  part  of  it,  if  it  did  not,  as  so 
many  critics  think,  constitute  its  whole,  for  not  only  are  tbe 
tbreats  contained  in  it  expressly  cited  as  making  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  tbe  mind  of  the  king,  but  the  allusions  to  the  Covenant 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  3)  refer  to  it  (Deut.  xxix.  1,  2),  and  Josiab's 
reforms  followed  step  by  step  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is 
in  this  book,  too,  tbat  we  recognise  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  It  codifies,  so  to  speak,  what  the  prophets  had 
always  demanded  and  taught.  And  it  may  be  noticed  in  this 
regard  that  both  prophets  and  priests  bad  a  share  in  bringing 
about  tbe  public  recognition  of  the  book  and  in  carrying  out  its 
demands.^  It  is  tbe  priest  Hilkiab  who  finds,  the  propbetess 
Huldah  who  confirms  it. 

Reformation    resolved    on. — And    no    sooner   bad    Josiab 
1  Kittfl,  Ilidonj  of  the  Jlchreifs,  bk.  iv.  cli.  vi. 
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received  the  answer  of  the  prophetess  than  he  acted  on  it.  Ho 
[lathered  unto  hint  all  the  elders  of  J^idah  and  Jerusalem,  and 
to  a  huge  assembly  at  the  Temple,  all  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
all  the  inhahitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  2^^'iests  and  the 
j)rophets,  and  all  the  }>eo]_)le,  hotlt  small  and  yreat,  he  recited 
the  book  from  end  to  end,  standing  by  the  pillar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  court ;  and  at  its  conclusion  he  made  a  covenant 
before  JeJiovah  to  icalk  after  Jehovah,  and  to  I'eep  His  command- 
ments, and  His  testimonies,  and  His  statutes,  ivitli  all  his  heart, 
and  all  his  soul  (a  Deuteronomic  phrase),  to  confirm  the  words 
of  this  covenant  tliat  were  icritten  in  this  hooli  ;  and  all  tlie  j^^ople 
stood  to  the  covenant. 

Destniction  of  Pagan  Images,  Sanctuaries,  and  High  Places. 
— Then  began  the  active  work  of  reformation.  At  last  the 
pagan  worship  was  uprooted.  Every  vessel  or  image  connected 
with  the  Baalim  or  the  Asherim  was  destroyed,  if  of  wood 
burnt,  if  of  metal  shattered  to  pieces  and  ground  to  powder. 
"  The  ashes  Avere  carried  beyond  the  territory  of  Judah,  or  thrown 
on  the  numerous  graves  along  that  vast  cemetery,  the  necropolis 
of  the  Kidron  valley.  Then  fell  in  rapid  succession  the  houses 
of  those  who  ministered  to  the  licentious  rites  close  by  the 
Temple,  and  the  sanctuaries  that  stood  just  outside  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem."  ^  Even  the  high  j^laces/rowi  Geha  to  Beersheha  were 
now  attacked.  They  were  defiled,  so  as  to  make  future  worship 
there  impossible.  Xor  were  the  priests  who  had  ministered  at 
them  considered  worthy  of  service  in  the  Temple.  Tophet,  too, 
u'hicU  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  he  defded, 
that  no  man  might  malie  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Molech.  The  sun-horses  and  chariots,  dedicated  by 
former  kings,  and  the  altars  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  idolatrous  objects.  Josiah  was  determined  to 
have  in  Judah  no  vestige  of  the  abomination  of  Ashtoreth,  or 
of  Chemosh,  or  of  Milcom. 

Vengeance  on  the  Priests  of  Baal. — Even  beyond  the  limits 
of  Judah  his  zeal  extended,  to  the  old  Israelite  sanctuaries  of 
Bethel  and  Samaria.  Thither  he  came  as  the  long-expected 
deliverer  foretold  by  an  ancient  man  of  God  (1  Kings  xiii.  2). 
A  terrible  vengeance  followed  on  those  who  had  ministered  at 
these  shrines.  Those  still  alive  were  executed  on  their  own 
altars.  Of  those  that  were  dead  the  bones  were  dug  up  and 
1  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect,  xxxix,  vol.  ii.  501, 
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})urnt  upon  the  altars.  There  was  one  exception.  Josiah  spied 
a  monument,  and  was  told  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  man  of 
God  who  had  come  from  Judah  to  proclaim  these  very  things. 
Arid  he  said,  Let  Mm  be;  let  no  man  move  his  hones. 

This  great  religious  movement  was  fitly  concluded  by  the 
observance  of  the  Passover,  such  a  passover  as  had  not  heen 
kept  from  the  days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah;  hit 
in  the  eighteentli,  year  of  king  Josiah  was  this  p)assover  kept  to 
Jehovah  in  Jerusalem, 


XCYir.  GATHERmG  CLOUDS 

But,  ill  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day 
I  sj)y  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud. 

Reign  of  Josiah — continued. 

The  commendation  passed  upon  Josiah  for  all  he  had  effected 
is  itself  expressed  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. Ami  like  tmto  him  there  teas  no  king  before  him  that 
turned  to  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and 
wAth  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  laio  of  Moses ;  neither 
after  him  arose  there  any  like  him.  He  had  certainly  tried  to 
remove  from  his  country  everything  denounced  in  that  book, 
such  as  those  thai  had.  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  and. 
the  teraphim  ami  the  idols,  and  all  the  ahominations  that  were 
spied  in  the  land,  of  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem. 

Harmony  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Priesthood.  —  And 
whether  every  statute  ai)pearing  in  that  book  actually  became 
law  and  custom  in  Judah  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  an  attempt 
was  made  towards  this  end,  which  appeared  desirable  not  only 
to  the  priests,  but  to  the  prophets  also.  For  once  the  two  were 
ranged  side  by  side  in  the  effort  at  reform.  Hitherto  the  pro- 
phetical order  had  only  noticed  ritual  to  denounce  the  formalism 
which  too  often  attended  it.  In  attacking  the  high  places,  what 
the  prophets  had  attacked  had  been  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  deities  that  had  existed  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.     I^ow  Jeremiah,  himself  of  priestly  birth,  must 
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have  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  Ccapital  step  which  made 
Jerusalem  the  one  centre  of  worship. 

Jerusalem  the  sole  Religious  Centre. — This  idea  had  perhaps 
existed  in  some  minds  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  limited 
area  of  the  territory  of  Jiidah  now  made  it  possible,  no  locality 
being  more  than  twelve  leagues  distant  from  the  capital.  The 
Jerusalem  priests,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  would  not  admit  their 
country  brethren  to  the  altar,  gained  an  immense  ascendency, 
and  their  power,  afterwards  to  become  so  dominant,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  this  time. 

Josiah  opposes  Pharaoh-Necho.  —  Huldah  had  promised 
Josiah  that  he  should  be  gathered  to  his  grave  in  peace.  But 
he  died  in  battle.  He  had  but  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  independ- 
ence from  the  Assyrian  yoke  when  he  found  danger  threatening 
him  from  another  power.  About  610  B.C.  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
in  company  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  Assyria  which  was  to  end  that  power.  Egypt 
seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  in  and  recover  its  influence  in 
Syria.  It  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  an 
ambitious  and  able  ruler,  celebrated  for  his  attempt  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  for  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  which  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians  under  his 
auspices.  Necho  marched  an  army  to  the  Euphrates,  calling, 
we  must  suppose,  on  Judah  and  the  other  Syrian  states  either 
to  help  him  or  remain  neutral.  Josiah  would  do  neither.  He 
opposed  Necho's  march. 

Battle  of  Megiddo — Death  of  Josiah. — A  battle  took  place 
at  Megiddo  in  the  Kishon  plain.  The  Chronicler  tells  us  that, 
like  Ahab  before  him,  the  king  disguised  himself  and  went  into 
the  battle,  but  with  as  little  security,  for  an  arrow  brought  him 
a  mortal  wound.  His  body  was  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  buried 
in  his  own  sepulchre^  and  Jeremiah  composed  a  dirge  over  his 
fall,  which  was  extant  in  the  Book  of  Dirges  when  the 
Chronicler  wrote.  And  all  the  singing  men  and  singing  ivomen 
spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  iinto  this  day  ;  and  they 
made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel ;  and  behold  they  are  icritten 
in  the  lamentations. 

The  coming  Doom. — Notwithstanding  the  Lord  turned  not  from 
the  fierceness  of  His  great  icrath,  wherewith  His  anger  was  kindled 
against  Jndah,  hecanse  of  all  the  provocations  that  Manasseh 
had  provoked  Him  withal.    Such  is  the  c(unment  of  the  historian. 
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intended  to  suggest  the  evil  days  that  were  coming.  Dut  we 
learn  from  Jeremiah  that  it  was  not  for  the  past,  but  for  the 
present,  that  the  Divine  wrath  was  stirred.  There  had  been  a 
reformation  in  religious  practices,  but  the  people  took  no 
thought  of  repenting  of  the  moral  evils  which  had  excited  the 
Divine  anger. 

The  new  sanctity  of  the  one  place  of  worship,  now  left 
without  a  rival,  itself  became  a  snare. 

The  Temple  of  Jehovah^  they  cried.  The  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
as  if  the  mere  repetition  of  the  words  could  save  them.  Jeremiah 
saw  them  thronging  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  keep  their  fast, 
under  the  idea  that  they  had  simply  not  been  zealous  enough  in 
worship,  and  that  God  could  not  possibly  abandon  His  city,  and 
he  pronounced  their  hope  to  be  superstitious.  "TR//  ye  steals 
imirder,  and  commit  adulte7-f/,  and  sivear  falsely,  and  hum 
incense  unto  Baal,  and  walk  after'  other  gods  whom  ye  have  not 
knoicn,  and  come  and  stand  before  Me  in  this  house,  winch  is 
called  by  My  name,  and  say,  We  are  delivered,  that  we  may 
do  all  these  abominations  "  1  ( Jer.  vii.  9). 

The  doom  had  gone  out.  Unless  Jerusalem  repented,  it 
must  fall.     Even  the  Temple  would  not  be  spared. 

In  the  same  spirit,  when  the  prophet  summed  up  the  character 
of  Josiah,  he  praised  him  not  for  introducing  religious  reforms, 
but  for  doing  justice  to  the  poor,  and  thus  proving  that  he  knew 
Jehovah  (Jer.  xxii.  16). 

Jerusalem  at  the  mercy  of  Necho. — There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Xeclio  turning  south  and  marching  on  Jerusalem. 
Herodotus  says,  that  after  defeating  the  Syrians  at  Magdolus 
(]\Iegiddo)  he  took  a  large  city  called  Cadytis,  which  may  have 
been  Jerusalem,  which  the  Arabs  call  El-Khods  {Kadesh  =holy) 
(Herod,  ii.  159).  If  he  did  not  enter  that  place,  it  was  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  Matters  there,  at  all  events,  took  a 
very  tumultuous  turn. 

Jehoahaz. 
Reigned  three  months. 

On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Josiah  the  people  proclaimed  one 
of  his  younger  sons,  Jehoahaz  (called  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.  11) 
Shallum),  aged  twenty-three,  king.  He  was  the  offspring  of 
TIamutal,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.     Eliakim,  an  elder 
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brother,  was  apparently  passed  over  as  less  patriotic  and 
favouring  an  Egyptian  alliance.  At  all  events,  Jelioahaz  had 
only  reigned  three  months  when  Xecho  sent  an  order  from  his 
headquarters  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  which  the 
peo])le  of  Jerusalem  dare  not  disobey. 

His  Deposition. — It  was  to  send  Jehoahaz  a  prisoner  to 
Riblah,  and  set  on  the  throne  his  brother  Eliakim,  son  of 
another  queen  of  Josiah's,  Zebidah.  He  took  the  name 
Jehoiakim.  The  deposed  monarch  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and 
Jeremiah  has  left  a  dirge  on  him.  Wee2^  ye  not  for  the  dead, 
neither  bemoan  him ;  hut  iveep  sore  for  Idm  that  goetli  aicay, 
for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country 
(Jer.  xxii.   10). 

XCVIII.  PROPHET   VERSUS  KING 

2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5-8  ;  Jer.  xxvi.,  xxxvi. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint  ;  0  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

Jehoiakim. 
About  610  B.C.     Reigned  eleven  years. 

Judah  fined  by  Necho. — Egyptian  terms  were  far  milder 
than  those  of  Assyria  had  been.  iN'echo  only  imposed  a  tribute 
of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold  (nomin- 
ally about  £40,000).  But  the  country  was  poorer  than  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  and  the  tax  necessary  to  raise  the  tribute 
proved  a  heavy  burden. 

Jeremiah  rebukes  the  King.— But  Jehoiakim  was  not  pre- 
vented by  this  from  indulging  in  expensive  building  operations, 
conduct  which  drew  a  severe  censure  from  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14). 
This  could  hardly  be  because  of  a  preference  given  to  a 
ivide  house  and  spacious  chambers  over  the  narrow  ill-lighted 
rooms  of  a  Syrian  house,  but  because  such  a  course  was 
inopportune  and  unpatriotic.  The  means  by  which  the  funds 
were  raised  were  also  no  doubt  unrighteous.  Jehoiakim  was 
trying  to  reign  like  a  mere  Oriental  despot. 
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Jeremiah's  Unpopularity. — Jeremiah  thus  became  obnoxious 
to  the  court.  Already  he  had  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
people,  for  his  denunciations  of  their  superstitious  regard  for  the 
Temple,  and  when  he  declared  that  Jerusalem  icould  he  as  Shiloh, 
the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  people  rose  in  anger  and 
threatened  to  kill  him.  But  the  princes  and  officers  of  the 
palace  intervened  to  protect  him,  recalling  how,  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  Micah  had  spoken  as  strongly,  but  had  not  on  that 
account  been  put  to  death. 

Fate  of  Urijah. — But  Urijah  ben  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim 
did  not  fare  so  well.  The  awful  threats  which  he  uttered 
against  the  city  and  the  land  were  more  than  king  or  people 
could  brook.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  but  was  brought  back  by 
Jehoiakim's  command,  and  killed  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  Ahikam 
ben  Shaphan  was  able  to  protect  Jeremiah  against  the  storm 
which  seemed  to  threaten  to  swallow  him  up  too. 

Rise  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — But  the  calm  was  not  to  last  long. 
An  important  event  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign  (about  606  B.C.),  which  produced  a  permanent  change  in 
the  political  state  of  the  East.  A  warrior  of  the  first  order 
appeared  upon  the  world's  arena  in  the  person  of  Nabium- 
kudurri-utsur,  who  in  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  is 
properly  called  Nebuchadrezzar,  but  whom  from  Kings,  Chron- 
icles, and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we  know  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  a 
form  too  familiar  to  be  discarded.  He  was,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  to  display  at  Babylon  the  glory  which  had  now 
departed  for  ever  from  Nineveh.  The  eyes  of  Israel's  prophets 
were  on  this  figure.  He,  not  JSTecho,  was  the  scourge  prepared 
by  God.     It  was  he  who  was  to  accomplish  the  doom  of  Judah. 

He  defeats  Necho  at  Carchemish. — This  impression  was  pro- 
duced by  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  605  B.C.,  in  which  Necho 
was  completely  routed  by  the  young  Babylonian  prince,  then 
commanding  for  his  father  Nabopolassar. 

Jeremiah  foresees  the  Doom  of  Judah. — From  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  towards  Egypt  by  the  traditional 
route  through  Coele-Syria  adopted  by  the  Assyrian  expeditions. 
He  marched  slowly,  subduing  the  populations  as  he  passed. 
Jeremiah's  certainty  of  the  invader's  mission  redoubled  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  Judiea.  He  foresaw  the  end  of  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah  under  this  minister  of  God's  wrath.  But  still  he 
hoped  for  repentance  and  reform,  and  as  his  spoken  warnings 
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had  been  so  ineffectual,  he  now  determined  to  give  his  predic- 
tions more  weight  by  writing  them  down. 

He  puts  his  Prophecy  in  Writing. — The  terrors  of  the  Chal- 
dean invasion  stamped  on  parchment  might  produce  a  great 
effect.  This  icord  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying, 
TaJi-e  thee  a  roll  of  a  book,  and  lorite  therein  all  the  words  that 
I  have  spoken  unto  thee  agairist  Israel,  and  against  Judah,  and 
against  all  the  nations,  from  the  day  I  spake  unto  thee,  from 
tJie  days  of  Josiah  unto  this  day. 

The  Reading  of  the  Prophecy. — Soon  after  this  a  great 
assemblage  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  gathered  at 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  a  fast.  The  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
crowded,  and  Jeremiah  announced  his  intention  of  going  there, 
but  at  the  last  moment  sent  his  friend  and  secretary  Baruch 
instead  to  read  the  roll  to  the  people.  From  the  doorway  of  one 
of  the  cells  opening  into  the  court,  that  of  Gemariah  ben 
Shaphan,  he  made  the  recitation,  which  produced  a  tremendous 
effect,  and  Micaiah  ben  Gemariah,  seeing  the  people's  emotion,  at 
once  went  down  to  the  secretary's  chamber  in  the  royal  palace. 

All  the  ministers — Elishama,  Delaiah,  Elnathan,  Gemariah, 
Zedekiah — happened  to  be  there.  Micaiah  told  them  of  the 
recitation.  They  sent  for  Baruch,  and  after  the  manuscript  had 
been  read  over  again  to  them,  they  questioned  him  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  roll  had  been  dictated,  and,  advising  him  and 
Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves,  reported  the  matter  to  the 
king,  and  showed  him  the  roll. 

Wrath  of  Jehoiakim. — It  was  December,  and  Jehoiakim  was 
sitting  in  the  winter  apartments  of  the  palace,  a  fire  in  a  brazier 
before  him.  The  ministers  stood  in  the  background,  while 
Jehudi,  one  of  the  courtiers,  read  the  roll.  Scarcely  three  or 
four  columns  had  been  read  when  the  king's  anger  broke  forth. 
The  words — The  king  of  Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and 
destroy  this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease  from  thence  man 
and  beast,  might  well  exasperate  him.  He  took  the  roll  in  one 
hand,  the  scribe's  penknife  in  the  other,  and  cut  the  manuscript 
into  pieces,  throwing  them  one  by  one  into  the  fire. 

The  princes  were  in  turn  shocked.  To  burn  the  roll  whicli 
contained  the  words  of  Jehovah  seemed  to  them  l)lasphemous. 
They  entreated  the  king  to  stop,  but  in  vain.  Not  only  was 
the  roll  entirely  consumed,  but  officers  were  despatched  to  take 
the  prophet  and  his  assistant.     But  Jehovah  hid  them, 
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This  is  tlie  first  instance  on  record  of  the  attempt  to  suppress 
xinwelconie  truths  hy  burning  tlie  books  in  which  they  are 
written.  It  was  to  be  often  repeated  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  For  the  one  volume  burnt, 
two  leap  into  light.  Truth  always  triumphs.  The  prophet 
was  commissioned  to  rewrite  all  the  words  of  the  former  book, 
and  to  add  to  them  many  Wee  words} 


XCIX.  PATRIOTISM,  MISTAKEN  AND  TRUE 

2  Kings  xxiv.  ;   2  Chkon.  xxxvi.  9-17  ;   Jer.  xxii.-xxv. ,  xxvii.,  xxxii., 
XXXV.  ;  EzEK.  xii. 

The  firm  patriot  then, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Shall  know  he  conquered. 

Reign  of  Jehoiakim — continueih 

There  is  a  patriotism  which  is  shortsighted,  and  regards  only 
the  immediate  future.  There  is  also  a  patriotism  which  looks 
on  to  greater  and  more  distant  issues.  Jehoiakim  and  the 
court  party,  and  the  population  of  Jerusalem  in  general,  and 
also  some  prophets,  were  patriotic  in  their  hostility  to  Babylon 
and  their  determination  to  resist  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah 
and  a  few  around  him  saw  further.  The  true  mission  of 
Judah  was  not  to  preserve  the  holy  city  untouched,  but  to 
preserve  the  holy  religion  and  the  truth,  which  alas  !  the  city 
no  longer  guarded.  And  these  true  patriots  knew  the  power  of 
liabylon  to  be  irresistible,  because  God's  will  was  behind  it. 
l>ut  in  critical  moments  to  foretell  defeat,  is  to  seem  to  be  on 
the  assailants'  side. 

Nebuchadnezzar  at  Jerusalem.  —  But  for  the  moment 
Jeremiah  appeared  to  have  uttered  predictions  which  were 
untrue.  Nebuchadnezzar  went  to  Jerusalem,  but  his  visit 
issued  in  the  quiet  submission  of  Jehoiakim. 

Nebuchadnezzar  succeeds  his  Father.  —  The  Babylonian 
prince  was  recalled  home  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
officially  received  the  title,  king  of  Babylon  (604  B.C.),  which 
^  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  XL.  vol.  11,  538. 
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had  already  been  given  him  by  anticipation  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

Rebellion  of  Jehoiakim. — This  state  of  peace  in  subjection 
lasted  only  three  years  in  Judsea,  when,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  Jehoiakim  rebelled.  He  may  have  been  goaded  to 
this  by  a  military  party  driven  to  madness  by  the  reiterated 
assertions  of  Jeremiah,  that  all  military  preparations  were  an 
insult  to  God,  and  that  repentance  and  prayer  were  now  the 
only  weapons  of  war.  He  was  of  a  wilful  disposition  (Jer. 
xxii.  17),  and  Egypt  may  have  j^layed  upon  it  for  her  own  ends. 
But  at  least  in  revolting  he  might,  like  Hezekiah,  have 
strengthened  himself  by  a  coalition  with  his  neighbours;  and 
his  neglect  of  this  cost  him  dear. 

Judah  ravaged  by  the  neighbouring  Peoples. — Is^ebuchad- 
nezzar,  unable  himself  to  take  the  field  immediately,  instigated  a 
raid  of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  against  Judah.  Parties 
of  Chaldeans  from  the  garrisons  in  Syria  joined  the  invaders. 

Their  ravages  were  frightful,  and  have  left  their  traces  in 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah. 

Are  the  birds  of  ^jre//  against  her  round  about  ?  Go  ye, 
assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  bring  them  to  devour.  .  .  . 
The  lohole  land  is  made  desolate,  because  no  man  laijeth  it  to 
heart.  Spoilers  are  come  upon  all  the  bare  heights  in  the 
wilderness :  for  the  sword  of  the  Lord  devoureth  from  one  end 
of  the  land  even  to  the  other  end  of  the  land ;  no  flesh  hath 
peace  (Jer.  xii.  9). 

This  then  was  also  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  Jehovah.  And 
behind  the  brigandage  of  the  nomads  loomed  the  Chaldean 
power  with  its  train  of  horrors.  Egypt  was  reduced  to  im- 
potence. It  would  certainly  have  been  wiser  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  Jehovah  manifested  in  the  sword  of  IS^ebuchadnezzar. 

Death  of  Jehoiakim. — How  Jehoiakim  hoped  to  succeed  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  not  even  know  how  he  ended  his  life. 
The  Book  of  Kings  says  he  slept  icitli  his  fathers.  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  points  to  a  violent  death.  Titus  saith  the  Lord  con- 
cerning Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  They  shall 
not  lament  for  Jiim,  saying,  Ah  my  brother/  or,  Ah  sister  /  they 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah  T^ord  !  or,  Ah  his  glory  f 
He  shcdl  be  buried  vith  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxii.  18-19).  He 
was  only  thirty-six  when  he  died. 
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Jehoiachin. 
598  B.C.     Reigned  three  months  and  ten  days. 

Eegency  of  Nehushta. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Coniali 
or  Jeconiah,  who,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  changed  his 
name  to  Jehoiachin  (the  meaning  is  the  same)  on  ascending  the 
throne.  His  mother  was  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan  of 
Jerusalem,  who  really  reigned  during  the  three  months  her 
son  was  nominally  king.  It  is  against  her  chiefly  that  Jeremiah 
directs  his  fierce  warnings. 

The  Chaldean  Invasion. — Events  meanwhile  were  hastening 
forwards.  The  Chaldean  army  was  seizing  one  after  another  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  transporting  their  inhabitants.  All  who 
could,  fled,  some  to  Egypt,  others  to  Jerusalem.  The  capital 
was  crowded.  Even  the  stern  nomad  Rechabites  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  its  shelter,  and  Jeremiah  made  them  the  subject 
of  an  exhortation  to  the  Jews  to  be  as  faithful  to  their  covenant 
as  these  Kenites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55)  to  that  of  their  fathers 
(Jer.  XXXV.). 

Nebuchadnezzar  at  Jerusalem. — The  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  were  commenced  before  the  arrival  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  person.  Doubtless  a  miracle  like  that 
which  had  saved  the  city  from  Sennacherib  was  expected  by 
the  pious.  But  when  the  Babylonian  monarch  himself  appeared 
on  the  scene  hope  deserted  the  besieged.  Jehoiachin  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  his  mother,  all  his  household,  and  ministers 
of  state,  to  make  what  terms  he  could. 

Jehoiachin  deposed— The  First  Captivity. — They  were  not 
easy.  The  king  was  deposed,  and  with  mother,  harem,  officials, 
and  all  who  could  carry  arms,  deported  to  Mesopotamia.  This 
was  the  tirst  stage  of  the  captivity.  According  to  Jeremiah 
(Hi.  28),  three  thousand  and  twenty-three,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  Jerusalem,  were  carried  away.  But  it  comprised 
the  whole  civil  and  military  aristocracy.  There  is,  however,  no 
mention  of  priests  or  Levites.  Of  jirophets,  Jeremiah,  we 
know,  remained,  but  Ezekiel  was  taken.  The  Book  of  Kings 
gives  lirst  ten  thousand  and  then  eight  thousand  as  the  number 
deported,  which  included  tlie  craftsmen  and  the  smiths,  and  adds, 
none  remained  save  the  j^oorest  sort  of  imojple  of  the  land.  The 
two  statements  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  court  party. 
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all  the  princes  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  amounted  to 
two  thousand.  Of  course  the  treasures,  sacred  as  well  as  profane, 
were  carried  away.  The  brazen  vessels  of  the  Temple,  however, 
were  left. 

The  blow  was  not  indeed  so  serious  as  anticipation  had  made 
it.  City  and  Temple  were  still  intact,  and  the  course  of  civil 
and  religious  life  was  not  arrested.  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  the 
uncle  of  the  deposed  king,  Mattaniah,  son  of  Josiah  and 
Haniutal,  on  the  throne,  with  the  name  of  Zedekiah.  He 
was  just  twenty-one  years  old.     It  was  598  B.C. 

Zedekiah. 

Reigned  eleven  years. 

Pate  of  Jehoiachin. — After  the  departing  Jehoiachin  those 
left  in  Judah  gazed  with  straining  eyes,  scarcely  believing  but 
that  he  would  be  restored.  Could  he  be  cast  away  like  a 
broken  idol,  a  desjnsed  vessel  ?  (Jer.  xxii.  26-28).  Would  the 
voice  of  the  young  lion  be  no  more  heard  on  the  mountains  of 
Israel  ?  (Ezek.  xix.  5,  9).  Return  was  not  to  be.  But  under 
Evil-Merodach  the  captive  was  kindly  treated.  He  was  given 
precedence  of  all  other  subject-princes,  and  some  semblance  of 
royal  state  was  allowed  him  (2  Kings  xxv.  27). 

Idolatry  of  Zedekiah. — Zedekiah's  conduct  of  affairs,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  such  as  to  arouse  all  the  indignation 
of  Jeremiah.  He  did  that  ichich  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  Jelioidkim  had  done,  is  the 
historian's  verdict.  He  permitted  idols  once  more  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  Temple.  Once  more  incense  to  Baal  arose  from 
the  roofs  of  Jerusalem.  Heathen  rites  were  secretly  practised. 
Human  sacrifices  once  more  smoked  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  No  wonder  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  continued  to 
denounce  a  court  so  disloyal  to  the  nation's  God  (Jer.  xxxii). 

He  plans  a  Revolt.  —  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
Zedekiah  made  a  journey  to  Babylon,  apparently  to  assure  his 
overlord  of  his  hdelity,  but  in  reality  to  gain  time  for  a 
dangerous,  a  fatal  policy.  He  was  all  the  while  negotiating 
and  arming  for  revolt.  There  was  hope  of  an  alliance  Avith  the 
neighbouring  vassal  states  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  There  was  even 
prophetic  support.  One  Hananiah  ben  Azur  announced  that 
the  rule  of  Babylon  was  coming  to  an  end.     He  went  to  and 
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fro  in  the  city  repeating  the  words,  /  have  broken  the  yoke  of 
ihe  Idiifj  of  Babylon. 

Attitude  of  Jeremiah. — Thus  prophet  confronted  prophet. 
How  were  the  people  to  know  which  was  false,  which  true, 
whether  it  was  Jehovah's  will  that  they  should  resist,  or  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon  %  Both  spoke  in  the  Divine  name. 
Jeremiah  expressed  a  pathetic  wish  that  his  rival's  more 
hopeful  prediction  might  be  fulfilled ;  but  he  felt  that  Israel's 
true  future  lay  in  present  submission  to  the  foreigner,  who 
was  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  Mdll,  that  the  future  depended 
not  on  the  preserA%ation  of  the  outward  framework  of  the 
State  or  the  Church,  but  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  attitude  of 
the  nation,  or  rather  of  the  captive  part  of  it.  For  he  set 
small  value  on  what  remained.  They  were  like  bad  Jigs 
(Jer.  xxiv.  2)  compared  to  good.  The  exiles  were  expiating 
their  faults.  Jehovah  was  purifying  them,  and  He  would 
replant  and  restore  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Jerusalem  did 
not  reform,  Zedekiah  and  his  court  would  be  exterminated. 
The  house  of  David  was  nearly  ended. 

Prophecies  of  EzekieL  —  The  same  line  was  taken  by 
Ezekiel  in  the  active  correspondence  kept  up  between  the 
captives  and  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xii.).  By  the  banks  of  Chebar 
he  saw  visions  of  the  Temple — what  it  was,  degraded  and  dis- 
figured by  idolatries,  and  what  it  might  be,  purged  and  renewed. 
He  knows  of  the  perfidy  of  Zedekiah,  who-  had  sworn  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar that  lie  would  be  humble  and  M'eak  and  would  not 
arm,  and  now  is  perpetually  seeking  chariots  and  soldiers  from 
Egypt.  For  thus  insulting  Jehovah,  who  has  given  the  power  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  he  shall  be  punished  and  carried  to  Babylon. 
His  army  shall  be  destroyed.  The  remnant  of  the  nation  shall 
be  dispersed.  Then  Jehovah  will  gather  together  His  dispersed 
people,  and  all  Israel  will  be  reunited  in  Jerusalem. 
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C.  THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 

2  Kings  xxv.  ;  2  Ciiron.  xxxvi.  11  ;  Jer.  xxi.,  xxxvii.-xli.,  lii.  ; 
EzEK.  vii. 

Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 
Zedekiah's  Reign — continued. 

Revolt  resolved  upon.— Zedekiah  has  been  described  as  "  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies."  He  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
wavering  between  this  course  and  that,  placed  as  he  was 
between  those  who  oifered  him  as  the  Divine  will  a  hopeless 
submission,  and  those  who,  with  aspirations  that  seemed  so 
patriotic,  counselled  resistance.  And  the  men  determined  on 
lighting  had  an  argument  on  their  side  in  Egypt,  which  was 
rising  under  Hophra  {Apries),  a  monarch  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty. 

Tyre  also,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  declared  against 
Babylon,  and  their  envoys,  together  with  emissaries  from  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  appeared  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  The 
time,  if  ever  it  was  to  be,  had  come  for  breaking  off  the  yoke  j 
and  Zedekiah  took  the  fatal  step. 

Ezekiel's  Vision.— Ezekiel,  by  the  Euphrates,  heard  of  the 
intended  movement,  and  denounced  it  as  a  breach  of  faith,  not 
with  jN'ebuchadnezzar  only,  but  with  Jehovah  (Ezek.  xvii.  19). 
He  has  left  a  vision  (Ezek.  xxi.  21),  in  which  we  see  two  roads 
starting  from  Babylon,  with  signposts  on  which  a  hand  was 
engraved,  showing  that  one  led  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  to 
Rabbath- Ammon.  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads  consulting  the  oracles,  to  see  which  he  should 
take.  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  first  lot.  The  turn  of  Rabbath- 
Ammon  would  follow  later. 

Nebuchadnezzar  marches  on  Jerusalem. — It  was  in  b.c.  590 
that  Zedekiah  rebelled,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  march  began.  He 
established  his  headquarters  at  Riblah,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes.  Zidon  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  Tyre  resisted, 
and  establishing  a  blockade  of  that  city,  the  Babylonian  king 
proceeded  to  attack  Judah.  Zedekiah  shut  himself  up  in 
Jerusalem,  abandoning  the  provincial  cities  to  the  enemy. 

25 
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They  have  blown  the  trumijet^  and  have  made  all  ready  ;  hut 
none  goeth  to  the  battle  (Ezek.  vii.  14). 

The  Siege  of  Jerusalem. — The  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced. 
The  city,  defended  on  three  sides  by  steep  declivities,  was  open 
to  attack  only  on  the  north.  There  the  siege-towers  were 
erected,  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  traced  out.  During 
this  time  the  excitement  in  the  city  was  extreme. 

The  Party  of  Resistance. — Jerusalem  under  siege  has  always 
produced  zealots,  and  Zedekiah's  officers  wished  for  war  to  the 
death.  Jeremiah,  assured  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  war, 
wished  for  instant  surrender. 

The  King  consults  Jeremiah. — Zedekiah,  according  to  his 
character,  wavered  even  now.  He  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
prophet,  begging  him  to  inquire  of  God.  Peradventure  the 
Lord  will  deal  luitli  tis  according  to  all  His  icondrous  worlds, 
that  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  may  go  up  from  us  (Jer.  xxi.  2). 
Jeremiah's  reply  did  not  give  room  for  hope.  No  miracle  could 
be  wrought.  Jehovah  himself  would  light  on  the  side  of 
Babylon.  King  and  people  would  fall.  No  mercy  would  be 
shown. 

Emancipation  of  Hebrew  Slaves — Hope  of  Aid  from  Egypt. — 
And  the  siege  continued.  To  increase  the  number  of  defenders, 
and  to  observe  a  law  of  Deuteronomy  still  disregarded,  the 
king  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  all  Hebrew  slaves ;  and 
for  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  this  act  of  humanity  had 
brought  good  fortune,  for  tidings  came  that  an  Egyptian 
army  was  at  last  approaching  the  frontier.  Nebuchadnezzar 
hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  and  marched  to 
the  south. 

The  Freed  Men  re-enslaved. — But  it  was  only  to  return 
immediately.  Egypt  was  not  invaded,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  a  battle  ever  took  place.  It  was  but  a  moment  of 
relief.  And  what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem  during  that 
moment?  The  former  owners  of  the  liberated  slaves,  believing 
that  the  Chaldean  army  was  retreating,  claimed  their  property, 
and  a^ain  reduced  the  unfortunate  men  to  servitude.  Jeremiah 
was  justly  exasperated,  and  once  more  announced  the  city's 
doom,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  resuming  the  siege,  continued  it 
without  truce  or  mercy. 

Jeremiah  imprisoned. — But  the  prophet  was  suspected  of 
wishing  for  the  fatal  event  which  he  foresatv.     He  was  noticed 
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one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  near  M^hich  the 
enemy  was  encamjDed.  It  was  asserted  that  he  intended  to 
desert  to  them.  He  was  arrested,  scourged,  imprisoned,  and 
half -starved. 

But  Zedekiah,  though  he  would  not  believe  him,  secretly 
feared  him,  and  on  his  complaint  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  removed  him  to  a  more  comfortable  prison  in  the 
royal  palace.  One  loaf  a  day  was  assigned  him  from  the 
baker's  bazaar,  and  this  ration  was  served  out  to  him  as  long 
as  bread  was  left  in  the  city. 

His  Purchase  of  Land  at  Anathoth. — It  was  during  this 
confinement  that  the  prophet  was  advised  by  his  cousin  Hanameel 
to  purchase  the  family  property  at  Anathoth.  With  a  noble 
confidence,  which  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Roman  senator  who  bought  the  ground  occupied  by  the  camp 
of  Hannibal,  he  complied,  for  he  believed  that  after  the  misery 
of  siege  and  captivity,  peace  and  prosperity  would  be  restored 
(Jer.  xxxii.  6). 

His  Treatment  by  the  Zealots. — But  the  zealots  grew  fiercer, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  king,  seized  the  prophet  and  lowered  him 
into  a  muddy  cistern.  From  this  horrible  situation  he  was, 
however,  soon  released  by  a  eunuch  of  the  palace,  Ebed-melech, 
an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7-14).  This  was  with  the  assent  of 
Zedekiah,  Avho  again  consulted  the  man  of  God,  jDromising 
that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death,  but  could  obtain  but  one 
answer,  "  Surrender,  or  you  die."  If  tlwu  iHlt  go  fortli  unto  the 
king  of  Bahylon^s  2^vinces,  tlien  tluj  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city 
shall  not  he  burned  uith  fire;  .  .  .  hut  if  thou  unit  not  go  forth 
to  the  king  of  Bahylon's  princes,  then  shall  this  city  he  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  shall  hum  it  with 
fire,  and  thou  shall  not  escaiie  out  of  their  hand. 

Sortie  and  Capture  of  Zedekiah.— But  the  king  still  wavered, 
and  the  end  drew  nearer  every  hour.  A  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  the  city  could  be  no  longer  defended.  There  were 
present,  too,  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  In  the  Lamentations  (i.  1 9, 
ii.  11,  12,  iv.  13,  14)  we  have  an  appalling  picture  of  the  misery 
of  the  city.  There  came  a  night  when  the  zealots  themselves 
despaired,  and,  dragging  Zedekiah  with  them,  they  made  a 
sortie,  broke  through  the  Chaldean  army,  and  fled  by  the  way 
of  the  Arabah.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho.     The  king  was  taken  to  Riblah,  and  tried  as  a  rebel 
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vassal.  His  sous  were  killed  in  his  presence,  and  then  his 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  taken  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 
The  siege  had  lasted  about  eighteen  months. 

Capture  and  Piinisliment  of  Jerusalem. — The  Chaldeans 
entered  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  month  watched  the  cowed  city, 
waiting  for  instructions.  Then  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  reached  the  city  with  orders  to 
destroy  it.  He  burned  the  Temple,  the  palace,  all  the  well- 
built  houses,  and  demolished  the  walls.  Everything  of  value 
was  carried  off.  The  brazen  work  of  the  Temple  and  the 
columns  were  broken  up  and  removed  to  Babylon.  Not  a 
vessel  used  in  the  sacred  services  escaped.  So  Judali  icas 
carried  away  captive  out  of  his  land  (Jer.  lii.  27).  This  was 
587  B.C. 

The  Second  Captivity.  —  The  second  deportation  was 
necessarily  smaller  than  that  made  eleven  years  before.  Jere- 
miah numbers  the  persons  carried  away  at  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  Some  representative  men,  the  priests  Seraiah  and 
Zephaniah  among  them,  were  sent  to  Riblah  to  be  cruelly  put 
to  death.  In  other  respects  the  measures  taken  by  the  con- 
queror were  merciful.  The  position  of  Judah  was  not  so 
deplorable  as  that  of  Israel  after  the  siege  of  Samaria.  Foreign 
colonists  were  not  introduced. 

Gedaliah  appointed  Governor  of  Judah.  —  Provision  was 
made  for  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  left,  and  for 
the  industries  of  the  country.  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam 
the  son  of  Shaphan,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  position,  and  with 
a  character  for  moderation,  was  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
daughters  of  Zedekiah  were  committed  to  his  care.  He 
established  the  centre  of  his  authority  at  Mizpah,  near 
Jerusalem,  where  a  great  many  well-intentioned  persons  rallied 
to  him,  and  among  them  Jeremiah. 

Temporary  Tranquillity. — For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
settlement  might  succeed  in  restoring  order.  There  were 
willing  hands  to  engage  in  husbandry,  and  nature  herself  did 
her  best  to  efface  the  sad  marks  of  invasion.  The  husbandmen 
gathered  wine  and  summer  fruits  very  much  (Jer.  xl.  12).  Nor 
was  their  a  want  of  spirit  among  the  people.  Their  religion, 
degraded  as  no  doubt  it  was,  lent  them  courage  and  faith. 
They  had  lost  the  Temple,  but  they  felt  they  still  had  the  land 
promised  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.     Abraham  teas  one, 
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and  lie  inlierited  tlie  land :  hat  we  are  viany ;  the  land  is  given 
us  for  inheritance  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24). 

Ishmael's  Plot. — But  there  were  prowling  about  guerilla 
bands,  Avho  did  not  want  a  settled  government.  With  them 
brigandage  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  most  dangerous  of 
them  was  Ishmael  ben  Nethaniah,  who  was  of  the  royal  race, 
and  had  been  of  Zedekiah's  court.  He  had  made  a  pact  with 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  Gedaliah  had  only  governed 
at  Mizpah  two  months  when  this  desperado  contrived  his 
murder. 

Gedaliah  murdered — Departure  of  the  Judahites  to  Egypt. 
— He  came  to  Mizpah  with  ten  men,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, though  Gedaliah  had  been  warned  against  treachery. 
He  was  a  generous  simple-minded  man,  and  could  not  dream 
that  the  rights  of  hospitality  would  be  no  longer  respected. 
He  fell,  and  with  him  perished  the  last  hope  of  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  Jewish  society  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  For  all 
the  people^  hath,  small  and  great  (Jeremiah  among  them),  and 
the  captains  of  the  forces,  arose  and  came  to  Egypt,  for  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Chaldeans. 

On  its  ancient  foundations "?  No,  a  great  change  must  come. 
The  captives,  as  Jeremiah  prophesied,  would  return,  and  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  ends  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  permitting  the  return,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 
But  much  Avas  to  be  learned  and  much  forgotten  during  the 
Exile.  It  was  to  be  the  gate  of  repentance — the  start  on  a  new 
way.  Theology  and  religion  had  both  to  be  purified.  The  lesson 
begun  under  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  that  Jehovah, 
God  of  Israel,  was  not  one  Deity  among  many,  but  the  one 
Lord  of  the  luhole  earth,  had  to  be  completely  learned.  The 
new  covenant  preached  by  Jeremiah  had  to  be  subscribed  and 
witnessed,  a  covenant  not  between  a  nation  and  its  tutelary 
divinity,  but  between  the  individual  soul  and  its  Maker  and 
Father.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  David  was  necessary  that  the 
ideal  prince  of  that  house  who  should  restore  Israel  might  be 
a  prince  over  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind,  and  not  a 
sovereign  enthroned  at  Jerusalem.  And  it  was  only  under 
crushing  defeat,  nay  apparent  ruin,  and  during  a  time  of 
suffering  and  anguish,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  ISIessiah,  who 
should  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  could  grow  into  shape, 
and  men   turn   from    the    thought  of  a   future   golden  age  of 
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earthly  good  fortune  to  a  heavenly  hope  and  faith  in  an  endless 
future. 

And  indeed  to  secure  that  hope  and  faith  for  the  world, 
Jerusalem  must  fall  once  more.  Between  Hebraism  and 
Christianity  came  Judaism.  The  one  ended  with  the  first 
Temple,  the  other  with  the  second.  With  the  Exile  Old 
Testament  History  enters  on  a  new  stage. 


CI.  BABYLOIsr 

Tliou  river 
That  fiowest  exulting  in  tliy  proud  approach 
To  Bal)ylon,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls, 
And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces, 
And  groves,   that  gleam  with  inarlile  obelisks, 
Thy  azure  bosom  shall  re{)ose,  with  lights 
Fretted  and  cliecpiered  like  the  starry  heavens. 

Rarely  in  the  drama  of  history  do  the  scenes  shift  with  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  a  stage  change.  But  the  Exile 
moves  our  attention  altogether  from  Jerusalem  and  fixes  it  for 
the  moment  wholly  on  Babylon.  Or  if  our  glance  wanders,  it 
is  not  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  but  to 
Egypt,  where  the  aged  Jeremiah,  still,  it  may  be,  attended  by  his 
faithful  Baruch,  was  dragging  out  his  last  weary  years  in 
indignant  but  idle  remonstrance  against  the  heathen  cults 
practised  by  his  fellow-refugees. 

Herodotus'  Description  of  Babylon. — Of  the  vast  and  mag- 
nificent city,  in  which  for  a  generation  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
and  the  religious  hopes  of  the  world  were  imprisoned,  only  a 
few  weird  and  desolate  mounds  remain.  But  within  one  century 
from  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  within  its  walls  it  was 
visited  and  described  by  the  inquisitive  Herodotus  (bk.  i. 
178-180),  and  if  the  accuracy  of  his  figures  has  been  disputed, 
yet  the  impression  left  by  his  description  of  the  city  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  its  site  made  by 
more  recent  travellers. 

Walls  and  Dimensions  of  the  City. — A  vast  srpiare,  inter- 
sected by  the  Euphrates  as  London  is  by  the  Thames,  but  more 
than  double  the  size  of  London,  each  side  having  a  length  of 
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fifteen  miles,  enclosed  by  walls  more  than  370  feet  high,  that 
is,  higher  than  the  extreme  height  of  St.  Paul's,  and  so  broad 
that  l3etween  the  buildings  that  lined  them  on  both  sides  there 
was  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to  turn ; — such  is  his  measure- 
ment of  a  city,  whose  magnificence  he  declares  to  have  been 
beyond  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  A  hundred  brazen 
gates  gave  entrance  to  the  huge  enclosure,  where  forests,  parks, 
and  gardens  were  intermingled  with  the  houses,  so  as  to  present 
rather  the  appearance  of  the  suburbs  of  a  great  metropolis  than 
the  metropolis  itself.  The  streets  all  ran  in  straight  lines,  not 
only  those  parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  leading 
to  the  water  side,  and  at  the  river  end  of  these  were  low  gates, 
also  of  brass,  in  the  fence  skirting  the  stream.  The  houses 
were  three  or  four  storeys  high. 

The  Great  Palace. — City  walls  towering  high  were  no  novel 
sight  to  the  Jews  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  valley  of  Kidron,  but  the  prodigious  scale  on  which 
the  public  buildings  of  Babylon  were  planned,  and  the  wealth 
of  ornament  lavished  upon  them,  offered  a  spectacle  for  which 
even  Solomon's  Temple  had  not  prepared  them.  The  Great 
Palace  of  the  Kings  was  itself  a  city  within  a  city.  It  had  a 
circuit  of  seven  miles.  Its  gardens  rose  one  above  another  to 
the  height  of  more  than  70  feet.  Its  walls  within  and  without 
were  gorgeous  with  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  Temple  of  Bel-Merodach. — But  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  was  the  Temple  of  Bel-Merodach.  It  stood  in  a  square 
enclosure  with  a  side  of  440  yards.  In  the  middle  rose  a  tower 
of  solid  masonry,  built  like  a  pyramid,  square  on  square,  the 
lowest  having  a  side  of  220  yards,  the  temple  proper,  a  silver 
shrine,  shining  out  over  the  vast  level  plains  that  surrounded  it 
at  a  height  of  600  feet.  Though  the  materials  of  its  archi- 
tecture, as  of  that  of  all  the  city,  were  only  brick  and  bitumen, 
these  were  made  to  yield  effects  as  bright  and  as  varied  as  those 
produced  by  porcelain  or  metal.  The  several  stages  of  the 
temple  were  black,  orange,  crimson,  gold,  deep  yellow,  brilliant 
blue,  and  silver  white. 

Life  in  Babylon. — Life  in  this  magnificent  city  corresponded 
to  its  magnificence.  Scattered  here  and  there  amid  the  con- 
temporary Hebrew  writings,  and  floating  down,  no  doubt  with 
some  exaggeration,  in  the  traditions  preserved  by  later  writers, 
we   come  upon  records  of   the    impression    produced    on    the 
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captive  Jews  by  the  scenes  that  met  their  eyes.  We,  too,  can 
ahnost  behold  them.  The  chariots  and  horses,  the  captains, 
aU  of  them  princes  to  looli  to  (Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  15  ;  Jer.  W.  3), 
uith  their  brilliant  blue  or  crimson  uniforms,  their  variegated 
sashes,  their  elaborate  armour  —  the  magicians,  and  the 
astrologers,  and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  celebrated  wise 
Chaldeans  (Dan.  ii.  2,  iv.  6,  7),  tlie  satraps,  deputies, 
governors,  judges,  treasuy^ers,  counsellors,  sheriffs,  all  the 
rulers  of  the  p)rovinces  (Dan  iii.  3),  present  even  to  us  a 
gorgeous  display  of  military  and  official  splendour.  The  traffic 
on  the  rivers,  that  is,  the  many  streams  or  canals  leading  to  and 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  wide  lake  or  sea  into  which 
it  opened  immediately  below  the  city,  reaches  our  ears  (Isa. 
xliii.  14),  unless  it  is  drowned  by  the  music  of  the  bands  in 
whose  concerts  the  Babylonians  delighted,  and  in  which  all 
the  instruments  known  to  the  ancient  world  were  represented 
(Dan.  iii.  7). 

Nebuchadnezzar. — Some  of  the  exiles  at  all  events  were 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
the  brilliant  court  in  which  all  the  varied  life  of  the  city  was 
focused,  and  which  was  presided  over  by  the  head  of  it  all, 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  head  of  gold  ivhose  brightness 
was  excellent  (Dan.  ii.  31-38),  the  Tree  whose  height  reached  to 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth 
(Dan.  iv.  11).  "He  whose  reign  reached  over  one-half  the 
whole  period  of  the  empire ;  he  who  was  the  last  conqueror 
amongst  the  primeval  monarchs  as  Nimrod  had  been  the  first, 
the  lord  of  the  then  known  historical  world,"  the  accepted 
favourite  of  Nebo  as  his  name  implies,  and  the  most  devoted 
servant  of  Bel-Merodach ;  he  whose  name  and  titles  the  bricks 
which  modern  curiosity  day  by  day  digs  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
metropolis  dis})lay  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  he 
might  truly  say,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  ivhicli  I  have  built 
for  the  royal  dwellingplace,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  glory  (f  my  majesty  V^  (Dan.  iv.  30). 

His  character. — The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
have  been  discovered  relate,  with  one  exception,  to  his  build- 
ings or  to  his  acts  of  devotion  towards  the  gods.  In  this  he 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  kings.  While  they 
delighted  to  describe  their  campaigns  and  victories,  his  chief 
pleasure  is  to  enumerate  the  temples  he  has  built  and  restored, 
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or  to  utter  prayers  and  praises  to  the  gods  of  Babylon.  ^  The 
representations  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  may  belong  to  a 
later  epochj  but  they  agree  in  their  general  outline  with  the 
picture  he  has  left  of  himself.  He  is  a  gigantic  oppressor, 
a  fierce  persecutor,  but  the  savage  power  is  combined  with  a 
certain  magnanimity  —  he  can  command  the  hurning  fiery 
furnace  to  he  heated  seven  times  more  than  it  was  icont  to  he 
lieated  (Dan.  iii.  19,  20,  28),  but  he  can  also  exclaim  with 
fervour.  Blessed  he  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Ahed- 
nego.  He  can  become  insane  with  pride,  but  after  his  recovery 
he  can  upraise,  and  extol,  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  and 
even  own  that  all  His  works  are  truth  and.  His  icays  judg- 
ment (Dan.  iv.  37). 


CII.  THE  EXILE 

2  Kings  xxv.  27-30  ;  Lsa.  li.  17-23,  Iii.  5,  Ixiii.  28  ;  Jer.  xxix., 
xxxiv.,  xxxix.,  11-14,  Hi.  31-34;  Lam.  i.-v.  ;  Ezek,  xii.  10,  20,  xvii. 
12-24,  xix.  8,  9,  xxxiii.  21-33  ;  A^arious  Psalms  or  Parts  of  Psalms 
— xiv.,  xlii. -xliv.,  li.,  liii,,  Ixxvii.,  cii.,  cxxiii.,  cxxxvii.  ;  Dan.  i.-iv. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down  ;  yea,  we  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

Upon  the  willoAvs  in  the  midst  thereof 

We  hanged  up  our  harps. 

For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  required  of  us  songs, 

And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying. 

Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 

How  shall  we  sing  Jehovah's  song 

In  a  strange  land'^ 

If  I  foiget  thee,   0  Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth 

If  I  remember  thee  not ; 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 

Above  my  chief  joy. 

Chronology  of  the  Captivity. — Into  "  the  golden  city  of  this 
magnificent  oppressor  "  the  little  band  of  Israelites  were  trans- 
ported for  the  period  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  If  the  seventy  years  foretold  by  Jere- 
miah for  its  duration  are  to  be  taken  literally,  and  not  as  a 
1  Sayce,  The  lliyher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  454. 
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round  number,  this  captivity  must  be  reckoned  from  B.C.  606 
to  536.  But  it  really  began  in  587,  and  lasted  about  fifty 
years.  Tliis  was  a  period  long  enough  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
change  deeper  than  any  that  had  occurred  since  the  time  of 
Samuel,  perhai)s  even  of  the  Exodus. 

Fate  of  the  Leading  Exiles— Evidence  of  the  Monuments. — 
If  we  judged  only  by  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  monuments 
AssjTian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  have  left  of  their  con- 
quests, we  should  imagine  the  condition  of  the  exiled  Jews  to 
have  been  that  of  slaves  in  aljject  misery,  and  subjected  to  the 
worst  treatment.  The  bas-reliefs  now  in  European  museums 
show  us,  "  with  startling  realism,  the  long  files  of  captives,  their 
arms  bound  behind  their  backs, — in  a  position  which  in  itself 
must  have  caused  torture, — walking  bowed  and  humiliated 
beneath  the  whip,  for  the  greater  glory  of  their  conqueror."  ^  It 
may  have  been  in  this  posture  that  the  leading  men  of  Judah 
accomplished  the  eighty  leagues  of  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Riblah  ;  and  after  seeing  many  of  their  number  there  put  to 
death,  the  remainder  were  probably  marched  in  the  same  cruel 
fashion  across  the  desert  of  Palmyra  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Chebar. 

Fate  of  Jehoiachin — Evidence  of  Literature  and  Tradition. 
— And  that  great  severity  was  practised  after  the  deportation 
was  accomplished,  at  least  towards  the  princes  and  nobles,  is 
clear  not  only  from  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin,  who  languished  in 
prison  all  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  if  tradition  may 
be  trusted,  was  then  released  by  Evil-Merodach,  not  from 
motives  of  leniency,  but  because  the  two  princes  had  shared  a 
common  prison  and  become  friends,  but  also  from  notices  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  from  the  poetical  creations  of  the  time, 
and  especially  from  the  memories  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Books  of  Lamentations  and  Daniel.  The  pictures  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  which  were  before  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  the  latter  book,  four  centuries  after,  cannot  be  treated  as 
historically  correct  in  every  detail.  But  the  stories  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  pious  Israelites  were  exposed  for  their 
faith  under  a  monarch  so  filled  with  religious  zeal  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar must  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact. 

Treatment  of  the  Majority. — But  apart  from  the  fate  of 
those  who  personally  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
1  Reuan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  vi.  c.  1. 
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authorities,  the  material  condition  of  the  exiles  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  bad.  There  is  no  proof  that  a  servitude  like 
that  of  Egypt  was  repeated  in  Babylonia  ;  no  hint  that  the 
Jews  were  employed  in  the  great  architectural  works  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Their  occupations  appear  to  have  been  rather 
agricultural.  They  were  found  in  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  59),  where  no  doubt  they  readily  followed  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah — to  build  houses,  and  plant  gardens,  and 
make  comfortable  homes  for  themselves  (Jer.  xxix.  5,  6,  7). 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Jew,  who  everywhere  adapts  himself 
to  circumstances  where  money  is  to  be  made,  refrained  from 
taking  part  in  the  immense  and  profitable  commerce  going  on 
around  him,  unless  indeed  he  looked  on  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
and  saw  in  all  this  successful  traffic  only  a  presage  of  the  grow- 
ing wrath  of  Jehovah,  and  the  coming'doom  of  Babylon. 

That  many  of  the  exiles  became  rich,  and,  so  far  from  being 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  possessed  slaves  of  their  own,  and  even 
treated  them  very  harshly,  we  know  on  the  testimony  of  both 
Ezra  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  fact  that  comparatively  so  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  at  last  came  of 
returning  to  their  native  land,  proves  that  the  bulk  of  those, 
who  at  first  no  doubt  felt  all  the  misery  of  exile,  had  not  only 
reconciled  themselves  to  it,  but  had  come  to  regard  the  land  of 
their  captivity  as  their  real  home. 

The  Faithful  Remnant. — But  there  were  some  who  could 
not  stifle  their  regrets.  For  the  Levite,  the  disciple  of  the 
prophets,  the  pious  and  zealous  servant  of  Jehovah,  the 
(japtivity  was  (jalidli,  a  stripping  bare,  a  bereavement  —  of 
country,  of  sanctuary,  and,  as  it  would  look  to  other  nations,  of 
the  favour  of  God.  For  these  the  minstrel  spoke  who  sang  the 
touching  lament  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  at  the  head  of  this  Lesson. 
A  few  representatives  of  this  remnant,  on  whom  the  preservation 
of  the  national  faith,  and  therefore  the  religious  destinies  of  the 
world  depended,  are  known  to  us. 

Ezekiel. — Foremost  among  them  was  Ezekiel.  He  was  of 
the  highest  priestly  family.  His  father's  name,  however,  is  all 
we  know  of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  captives 
deported  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  He  lived  in  a  house  of 
his  own  on  the  Chebar.  Up  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  had 
kept  u})  a  close  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  of  his 
country,  especially  with  Jeremiah.     And  he  had  also  acted  the 
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part  of  a  faithful  shepherd  to  his  fellow-exiles,  warning  them 
against  idolatry  and  other  sins,  and  exhorting  them  to  take 
their  misfortunes  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  wrong-doings, 
and  to  return  to  the  path  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  their  God. 
For  there  were  some  among  the  captives  who  adopted  a 
fatalistic  creed,  putting  their  exile  down  solely  to  the  fault  of 
their  fathers,  and  regarding  an  acceptance  of  the  idol  worship 
of  Babylon  as  an  inevitable  result  of  life  in  the  country.  The 
prophet  tried  to  extricate  them  from  this  error  by  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility.  At  the  same  time, 
lie  did  not  shrink  from  representing  judgment  as  a  moral 
necessity,  from  which,  however,  the  people  might  turn  and  not 
die.  Some  listened,  but  many  w^ere  disposed  to  treat  all  the 
predictions  of  Ezekiel  of  greater  trouble  to  come  as  mere 
parabolic  figments.  At  last  this  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he 
was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  cease  expostulating  for  a  while 
and  be  dumb.  During  this  time  he  occupied  himself  in  com- 
mitting his  prophecies  to  writing. 

He  prophesies  the  Return. — At  last  the  news  came  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  prophet's  mouth  was 
opened.  And  henceforth  he  became,  till  his  death,  a  marvel- 
lous centre  of  hoi)e  to  the  exiled  people.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  despair  of  a  return  and  restoration  of  city,  and  Temple,  and 
religi(jn,  would  be  a  weak  phrase.  He  had  such  a  certainty  of 
it  that  he  could  only  give  it  expression  in  actual  plans  of  what 
the  restored  buildijigs  would  be,  and  by  such  a  precise  and 
formal  arrangement  of  all  the  details  of  ceremonial  and  worship 
that  some  of  his  chapters  read  like  passages  from  Leviticus. 

The  "Second  Isaiah." — If  we  know  little  of  the  person  of 
Ezekiel,  we  know  less  of  another  prophet  whose  utterances, 
whenever  written  down,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Exile,  or 
that  which  immediately  followed  it.  They  are  contained  in 
the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  This  great 
writer  has  be(!n  called  sometimes  the  "  Second  Isaiah,"  sometimes 
"The  Great  Unnamed,"  sometimes  "The  Evangelical  Prophet." 
In  his  glorious  roll  of  consolations,  warnings,  aspirations,  we 
have,  it  has  been  by  many  said,  the  very  highest  flight  of 
Hcibrew  prophecy. 

DanieL — The  third  great  figure,  at  least  as  seen  by  Jewish 
])atriots  four  hundred  years  later,  towers  high  above  the  rest  of 
the  exiles.     This  is  the  prophet  and  sage  Daniel,  the  type  to 
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Ezekiel  of  piety  and  wisdom,  to  the  author  of  the  Book  bearing 
his  name,  of  sagacity,  courage,  and  devotion  to  principle.  The 
name,  which  occurs  in  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  as  belonging  to  the  son 
of  David  called  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  Chileab,  means  My  judge  is 
God,  or  A  judr/e  I'.s  God. 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. — He  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  together 
with  three  other  youths — Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah — 
selected  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  command,  for  their  beauty  and 
talents,  to  attend  his  court.  Babylonian  names  were  given 
them.  Daniel  became  Belteshazzar,  his  companions  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  (or  Neho,  i.e.  servant  of  Neho). 

Other  names,  more  historical,  will  emerge  in  the  story  of  the 
Eeturn.  But  it  is  these  four  who  must  always  stand  out  before 
the  world  as  martyrs  or  witnesses  to  the  Faith,  as  they  did  to 
the  inspired  writer  who  sought  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  under  the  Seleucid  persecutions  by  these  examples 
of  heroic  constancy  and  fortitude,  of  loyalty  to  the  One  True 
God,  and  of  the  power  of  prayer  to  sustain  amid  anguish  and 
trial.  The  burning  fiery  furnace  and  the  lions'  den  have  passed 
into  literature  as  synonyms  for  persecution,  and  those  who 
endured  them  as  types  of  all  who,  for  conscience  sake,  are 
subjected  to  trial — 

Amid  innumerable  false,  nmnoved, 

Unshaken,  unsediiced,  unterrified, 

Their  loyalty  they  kept,  their  faith,   their  love. 


cm.  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON 
Dan.  v.  ;   Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.  1-10,  xlv.-xlvii.  ;  Jek.  1.,  li. 

Belshazzar's  j^rave  is  made, 
His  kingdom  passed  away. 
He,  in  tlie  balance  weighed, 
Is  light  and  worthless  clay  ; 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state  ; 
His  canopy  the  stone. 
The  Mede  is  at  his  fjate, 
The  Persian  on  his  throne. 

Evil-Merodach,    King   of   Babylon. — Xebuchadnezzar   died 
about  the  year  560  B.C.     As  long  as  his  iron  rule  lasted,  only 
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the  most  far-seeing  of  prophets  could  discern  a  hope  that  the 
prison  doors  would  be  opened  to  the  captives.  But  on  the 
accession  of  his  son,  Evil-Merodach  (Avil-Marduk),  a  prospect 
of  relief  became  generally  visible.  The  new  monarch  celebrated 
his  accession  by  liberating  Jehoiachin,  and  assigning  him  an 
honourable  position  among  the  princes  of  Babylon.  jSTor  did 
Kvil-Merodach  display  any  of  the  commanding  greatness  of  his 
father.  He  had  neither  care  nor  capacity  for  government,  and 
was  given  over  to  pleasure.  If  only  another  power  hostile  to 
Babylon  should  show  itself,  the  peoples  so  long  and  cruelly 
oppressed  by  her  might  hope.  And  this  power  Avas  already  rising. 

The  Medes  and  Persians. — The  years  of  Babylon  were  indeed 
numbered.  To  the  east  of  the  Tigris  the  Aryan  populations 
of  Media  and  Persia  were  assuming  importance.  The  eyes  of 
the  Hebrew  seers  had  long  been  upon  that  quarter  of  the 
world  as  the  home  of  a  future  deliverer.  Already  Ezekiel 
had  been  startled  by  the  vision  of  wild  nomads  pouring  over 
the  hills  that  had  hitherto  parted  them  from  their* destined 
prey  (Ezek.  xxxii.  26).  And  now  Jeremiah  heard  yet  more 
distinctly  the  gathering  of  war — an  assembly  of  great  nations 
against  Babylon  from  the  north  country,  armed  with  the 
weapons  that  none  could  resist  (Jer.  1.  9).i 

Thus  the  power  was  preparing  which  was  to  crush  Babylon, 
and  the  hour  of  its  doom  was  approaching.  And  the  very  man 
had  appeared  who  was  to  accomplish  it. 

Character  and  Policy  of  Cyrus. — This  was  Cyrus  (Kvpos; 
Hebrew,  Koresh ;  Babylonian,  Kuras;  Persian,  Ktirush).  He 
traced  his  descent  to  Achsemenes,  the  founder  of  the  noblest 
family  of  the  noblest  tribe  of  Persia.  But  he  makes  his  first 
appearance,  in  what  is  now  regarded  as  authentic  history,  as 
king  of  Ansan,  a  district,  it  seems,  in  the  territory  of  Elam, 
which  originally  separated  Babylonia  from  Persia.  His  great- 
gruTidfather,  Teispes,  had  seated  himself  upon  that  throne. 
A  halo  of  romance  encircles  his  youth,  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  early  gave  promise  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  were  justly  to  win  for  him  the  title  of  Great.  He  was 
a  born  king,  and  a  born  soldier;  but  in  addition  to  the 
qualities  which  fitted  him  so  well  for  the  career  of  conqueror, 
lie  had  a  wise  and  settled  policy,  to  which  he  brought  a  deep 
sagacity.  His  was  not  the  brutal  lust  of  empire  of  the 
^  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  XLU.  vol.  iii.  50. 
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Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  He  has  been  called  the  Charlemagne 
of  the  East.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  a  conquered  nation  or  tribe, 
after  seeing  all  its  noblest  go  into  exile,  might  gain  a  show  of 
independence  by  punctual  payment  of  tribute.  The  policy  of 
Cyrus  was  to  make  his  dependencies  strong  rather  than  weak, 
and  to  win  their  loyalty  by  respect  for  their  customs  and  their 
institutions.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  series  of  brilliant 
conquests  when  the  nations  oppressed  under  the  leaden  weight 
of  Babylonish  despotism  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  seeing 
deliverance  on  the  horizon. 

The  Expected  Deliverer. — And  of  all  the  nations  the  most 
expectant  was  Israel.  The  gaze  of  the  seer  was  fixed  on 
Cyrus,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  greatest  prophetic 
voice  of  the  time  hailed  him  by  name  as  an  anointed  prince,  a 
promised  Messiah,  the  expected  deliverer  alike  of  the  Chosen 
People  and  of  all  surrounding  nations  (Isa.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1). 

His  Religious  Attitude. — Till  recently  it  has  been  concluded 
that  a  Persian  king  must  have  been  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  Hebrews  in  acknowledging  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 
in  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  This  is  now  rendered  doubtful  of 
Cyrus,  for  just  as  he  allowed  a  decree  to  go  forth  in  Persian, 
All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  Jehovah  God  of  heaven  given 
me  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23 ;  Ezra  i.  1-2),  so  he  allowed  the 
Babylonian  scribes  to  represent  him  as  the  avowed  and  devoted 
servant  of  Bel-Merodach  and  Nebo.  In  his  heart  he  may  no 
doubt  have  had  monotheistic  leanings,  though  even  Darius, 
who  was  so  sincere  a  worshipper  of  Ormazd  (also  written 
Ormiizd,  Ahwmazd,  corrupted  from  Ahms-Mazdao),  says  twice 
over  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,  "  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me, 
and  the  other  gods  that  are."  But  it  cannot  be  now  doubted 
that  Cyrus  allowed  policy  to  regulate  his  acts  and  words  far 
more  than  religion. 

The  Successors  of  Evil-Merodacli.  —  Evil-Merodach  was 
deposed  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  by  his  nephew,  jSTeri- 
glissar  (Xirgal-sar-usur),  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability,  but  unable 
to  resist  the  impetuous  march  of  Cyrus,  though  supported  by 
hosts  of  Lydian  and  other  allies.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  four 
years,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Laborosoarchod,was  assassinated 
within  a  year  of  his  accession.  The  Babylonian  throne  now 
went  to  Xabonidus  (Xabu-nahid),  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  house  of  jSTebuchadnezzar.     He  became  king  about  555  B.C., 
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ami  being  a  man  of  some  energy,  maintained  the  sovereignty 
with  varying  success  for  seventeen  years.  But  Babylon's  days 
were  numbered. 

Accounts  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon. — Three  accounts  of  her  fall 
have  come  down  to  us :  that  told  by  classical  writers,  the 
biblical  account  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  that  contained  in 
various  cuneiform  texts. 

Herodotus'  Narrative. — Herodotus  tells  us  (bk.  i.  190,  191), 
that  after  a  difficult  march  Cyrus  attacked  the  Babylonians, 
encamped  outside  their  walls,  and  defeated  them.  They  then 
withdrew  into  the  city  and  shut  themselves  up,  making  light  of 
a  siege,  because  of  the  store  of  provisions  made  in  preparation  of 
this  attack.  Cyrus,  finding  it  impossible  to  storm  the  place, 
and  despairing  of  a  blockade,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He 
placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  city,  and  another  where  it  issues  forth,  with  orders  to  both 
to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  soon  as  the 
water  became  shallow  enough.  He  then  rendered  the  Euphrates 
fordable  by  turning  its  waters  into  trenches  and  canals.  The 
inhabitants  in  their  careless  security  had  not  fastened  the  river 
gates,  and  the  Persian  army  invaded  the  city  and  took  it  by 
surprise.  Indeed,  long  after  the  outer  portions  were  taken,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  central  parts,  engaged  in  a  festival,  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened.  Herodotus  calls  the  reigning 
king  at  this  time,  Labynetus,  and  says  nothing  of  his  fate. 
Other  writers  name  him  Nabonidus,  and  by  one  he  is  represented 
as  being  killed  in  the  night  attack  on  his  capital,  by  another  as 
dying  at  Borsippa,  whither  he  had  fled  after  his  defeat  outside 
the  walls. 

Narrative  of  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — The  Babylonian 
texts  that  have  been  deciphered  give  a  different  account. 
Cyrus  had  a  strong  party  in  his  favour  in  Babylon,  for  jN"abonidus 
had  alienated  the  priestly  caste  by  attempted  religious  changes 
and  by  his  neglect  of  certain  festivals.  They  had  turned  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  the  man  before  whom  nation  after  nation  had 
fallen,  as  the  |)rotector  of  the  honour  of  Bel-Merodach,  Nebo, 
and  other  deities.  Accordingly,  after  his  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Xabonidus  in  Accad  or  Northern  Babylonia,  they  opened 
the  gates  to  the  victor,  who  marched  in  without  fighting. 
This  was  in  538  b.c.  Nabonidus  was  captured,  and  died 
within  a  year. 
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We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  Nabonidus  had  a  son 
called  Bilusarra-utsur  (in  a  Hebrew  form,  Belshazzar),  who  acted 
as  his  father's  general  in  Accad,  but  about  whose  movements  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  nothing  definite  has  come  to 
light. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. — In  the  Book  of 
Daniel  it  is  a  king  Belshazzar,  a  soil  of  Nehuchachiezzar,  who 
is  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  when  Cyrus  is  at  its  gates.  It  is 
the  time  of  a  high  festival.  All  is  revelry,  the  proverbial 
splendour  and  intoxication  of  the  Babylonian  feasts.  The  king 
himself  sits  with  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  his  wives,  and  con- 
cubines in  the  lighted  hall,  and  to  honour  his  own  gods  he 
insults  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  by  profaning  the  sacred 
vessels  brought  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  liour  came  forth 
the  fingers  of  a  mart's  hand,  and  ivrote  over  against  the  candlestick 
upon  the  plaster  of  the  ivall  of  the  Idng's  palace  ;  and  the  Icing 
saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  ivrote.  Terror  seizes  the  monarch. 
The  soothsayers  and  wise  men  are  summoned,  but  none  can 
interpret  the  mysterious  writing.  Then  the  queen  enters,  and 
reminds  the  king  of  Daniel  and  his  skill  as  an  interpreter. 
"And  then,  like  Elijah  before  Ahab,  like  Tiresias before  Creon  in 
the  Grecian  drama,  is  brought  in  the  hoary  seer,  with  his  accumu- 
lated weight  of  years  and  honours,  to  warn  the  terror-stricken 
king,  and  to  read  the  decree  of  fate  which  none  else  could 
interpret."  1  Tltis  is  the  ivriting  that  ivas  transcribed,  Mene,  Mene, 
Tehel,  Upharsin.  And  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  : 
Mene— God  hath  numhered  tluj  kingdom,  and  hr ought  it  to  an  end. 
Tekel — thou  art  iceighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 
Peres — th?j  kingdoin  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  .  .  .  In  that  night  Belshazzar  the  Chaldean  king  teas 
slain. 

The  Israelites  and  the  Fall  of  Babylon. — However  liistory 
shall  eventually  decide  between  these  different  accounts,  or 
reconcile  them,  the  effect  produced  on  Israel  is  unmistakable. 
Great  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen.  That  was  the  cry  that  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  whole  Jewish  community. 
The  hammer  of  the  ivhole  earth  icas  cut  asunder  and  broken. 
A  new  era  of  hope  and  promise  had  begun. 

It  is  true  that  the  terrible  predictions  of  the  prophets  were 
only  half  fulfilled.     It  is  possible   that   they  had  a   forward 
1  Stanley,  Jeioish  Church,  Lect.  xui.  vol.  iii.  57. 
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reference  to  the  later  captures  of  Babylon,  first  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  then  by  Xerxes,  when  the  pictures  of  woe  and 
horror  beheld  in  the  lurid  visions  of  Jeremiah  and  the  great 
Unnamed  Prophet  became  actual  fact.  That,  perhaps,  was 
the  crash  whose  thunder  reverberates  through  their  words. 
Jeremiah  had  cried,  How  is  Bahylo7i  become  a  desolation  among 
tlie  nations  !  The  icild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wolves  shall 
dwell  there,  and  the  ostriches  shall  dwell  tJierein ;  and  it  shall 
he  no  more  inhabited  for  ever  ( Jer.  1.  23-39).  And  the  wide 
and  bare  desert  track,  interrupted  only  by  shapeless  mounds 
and  broken  canals,  impresses  the  modern  traveller  as  a  visible 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  the  lion  and  the  jackal 
now  prowl  where  once  stood  the  palace  of  JSTebuchadnezzar. 
But  for  two  centuries,  even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  great  city 
by  Xerxes,  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place.  Still  its 
capture  by  Cyrus  brought  to  Israel  the  accomplishment  of  her 
hopes  and  anticipations,  for  the  hour  of  oppression  was  over,  and, 
what  was  more,  the  danger  to  her  religion  had  passed.  Bel  had 
bowed  down,  and  Nebo  stooped  (Isa.  xlvi.  1),  and  judgment  had 
been  done  on  the  gods  in  Babylon,  if  not  before  the  hand  that 
would  destroy  their  temples,  yet  before  one  who  could  make 
them  hrinr/  forth  that  which  they  had  swalloiced  up  (Jer.  li.  44); 
and  for  the  Hebrew  community  idolatry,  if  the  idols  were  not 
yet  shattered,  was  at  an  end. 


CIV.  THE  RETURN 

2  CuuoN.  xxxvi.  22;  EziiA  i.,  ii.  ;  Neh.  vii.  ;  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  ;  Psalms 
xcvi.-c,  cxx.-cxxxii. 

The  voice  of  one  that  crieth,. 

Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way  of  Jehovali, 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

The  decisive  point  was  the  change  that  took  place  in  all  the 

politics  of  the  East.^     The  Chaldean  supremacy  had  represented 

to  the   pious  Israelite  the  reign  of  idolatry,  force,  and  wrong. 

It  was,  moreover,  an  iron  rule  which  never  loosed  one  of  its 

1  Reuan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  vi.  cli.  viii. 
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prisoners.     But  Jehovah  had  gamed  His  victory,  and  Cyrus, 
His  servant,  M'ould  open  the  prison  door. 

Tolerant  Policy  of  Cyrus. — But  as  for  Cyrus  himself,  his 
treatment  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  appears  to  have  been  only  part 
of  a  general  policy.  In  his  inscription  he  expressly  declares 
that  he  had  collected  all  the  peoples  that  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  habitations,  and  restored  them.  Also  the  gods  tcho 
dicelt  u-itldn  them  he  restored  to  their  xjlaces.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  we  had  the  decrees  permitting  these  restorations, 
as  we  have  those  giving  permission  to  the  Hebrews  to  return 
home. 

The  Decree  for  the  Return. — Noio,  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah  7night  be  accomplished,  Jehovah  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Pei^sia,  that  he  made  a  j^roclamation  throughout 
all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying,  Thus  saith 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  given  me;  and  He  hath  charged 
me  to  build  Him  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  ivhich  is  in  Judah. 
Whosoever  there  is  among  you  of  cdl  His  people,  Jehovah  his  God 
be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  decree  with  which  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  ends.  It  is  repeated  with  additions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

Attitude  of  the  Exiles. — There  responded  to  the  invitation 
only  part  of  the  exiled  nation.  Those  belonging  to  the  old 
northern  kingdom,  whose  families  had  been  transplanted  by 
Assyrian  conquerors,  never  returned,  or  only  in  trifling  numbers. 
And  of  the  Judahites  many  of  the  settlers  in  Babylonia,  or  of 
those  who  had  attained  to  office  at  court,  Daniel  apparently 
among  them,  preferred  to  remain.  Ezekiel  was  probably  dead, 
murdered,  says  one  tradition,  by  a  Babylonian,  for  rebuking 
him  for  idolatry,  or  he  would  certainly  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  joyful  band  who  went  with  songs  from  the  land  of  their 
captivity. 

Zenibbabel. — Among  these  were  some  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  the  foreign  settlement.  We  can  discern  the  chief 
elements  which  constituted  the  seed  of  the  rising  community. 
The  whole  caravan  consisted  of  forty -two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  Besides,  there  were  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  slaves,  two  hundred  of  whom  were 
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minstrels,  male  and  female.  Twelve  chiefs,  as  if  in  reminiscence 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  were  marked  out  as  leaders.  Amongst 
these  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  community,  the  Prince 
of  Judah,  Zerubbabel,  the  grandson,  real  or  adopted,  of*  Jehoia- 
chin,  last  direct  heir  of  David  and  Josiah.  The  name  Zerubbabel 
is  said  to  be  Babylonian  (Ziri-Babil,  seed  of  Bahel),  as  also  is  the 
alternative  name  by  which  the  same  prince  is  called,  Sheshbazzar, 
(Samas-bil-utsur,  0  Sim-god,  defend  the  Lord).  His  commission 
from  Cyrus,  as  well  as  his  official  rank,  was  marked  by  the  titles 
Tirshatha  and  PeMaf,  words  borrowed  from  Assyrian  by  the 
Persian  monarchs  to  designate  provincial  governors.  The  latter 
still  survives  as  Pasha. 

Other  Leaders  of  the  Return.— Next  to  Zerubbabel,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  priests  and  Levites,  was  Jeshua,  or 
Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  and  next  him  in  importance  Seraiah, 
or  Azariah.  There  was  also  a  Nehemiah,  not,  of  course,  the  man 
who  wai=;  later  on  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Holy  City.  The  prophetical  body  was  probably 
represented  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  It  is  certainly  strange 
not  to  find  their  names  in  the  register  which  Nehemiah  tells  us 
he  found  of  th,em  ivhich  came  up  at  the  first,  and  which  also 
appears  in  the  Book  of  Ezra.  This  register,  and  the  fact  also 
that  we  are  told  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  camels  pro- 
vided for  the  journey,  shows  the  care  with  which  all  the 
preparations  were  made. 

Only  Hebrews  admitted  to  the  Return. — This  is  still 
further  shown  by  the  record  of  the  rigid  scrutiny  that  was 
made  to  exclude  from  the  return  those  who  could  not  prove 
their  Hebrew  descent.  Such  was  a  body  of  unknown  appli- 
cants from  the  villages  in  the  marshes  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Such  was  another  band,  claiming  to  be  of  priestly  origin,  and 
vainly  trying  to  justify  their  pretensions,  by  tracing  their 
descent  back  to  Barzillai  the  Gileadite.  And  the  Tirshatha 
said  unto  them  that  they  shoidd  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things 
till  there  stood  up  a  2^riest  with  Urim  and  ivith  Thummim,  i.e. 
never,  as  these  oracular  instruments  had  disappeared. 

Such  careful  preparations  would  naturally  take  considerable 
time,  and  two  years  appear  to  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  royal  decree  and  the  homeward  start,  which  may  be  dated 
B.C.  536  or  53.5. 

Restoration  of  the  Sacred  Vessels. — To   the  other   tribes 
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whom  he  restored  to  their  homes  Cyrus  granted  permission  to 
carry  back  their  gods,  like  ^'Eneas  from  burning  Troy.  He  was 
equally  careful  of  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  Jews, 
allowing  them  to  recover  from  the  Babylonian  treasury  the 
sacred  vessels  which  had  been  carried  away  by  J^ebuchadnezzar. 
Each  article  of  plate  was  carefully  named  in  lists,  the  thousand 
cups  of  original  gold,  the  thousand  cuj^s  of  silver,  with  all  the 
lesser  vessels,  even  the  nine  and  twenty  knives  being  mentioned, 
amounting  in  all  to  five  thousand  four  hundred. 

The  Departure  from  Babylon. — These  material  links  with  their 
religious  past  were  probably  borne  in  front  of  the  procession, 
as  once  the  ark  had  been  carried  before  the  tribes  on  the  march. 
If  we  may  credit  a  somewhat  confused  account  in  the  Apocry- 
phal book,  1  Esdras,  a  band  of  musicians  and  singers  struck  up 
a  triumphal  march  as  the  caravan  left  the  shade  of  the  gigantic 
walls  of  Babylon  for  their  four  months'  journey  across  the 
desert  that  separated  them  from  Palestine.  And  doubtless  the 
"  I^ew  Song  "  which  now  takes  its  place  in  Hebrew  Psalmody 
rose  in  glad  strains  from  every  heart  and  every  lip.  The 
burden  of  it  was  that  Jehovah  again  reigned  over  the  whole 
earth  ;  that  the  gigantic  idolatries  of  the  heathen  had  received 
a  deadly  shock  ;  that  the  waters  of  oppression  had  rolled  back, 
in  which  they  had  been  struggling  like  drowning  men;  that 
the  snare  was  broken  in  which  they  had  been  entangled  like  a 
caged  bird. 

Purification  of  Hebrew  Theology. — And  well  might  they 
sing.  Xot  only  were  they  free  and  going  home,  but  they  were 
in  many  senses  a  changed,  a  new  people.  That  for  which 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  prayed  and  suffered  was  in  a 
great  measure  accomplished.  Affliction  had  done  its  work. 
The  danger  of  polytheism  was  for  the  restored  Israel  gone. 
Acquaintance  with  Babylonian  superstition  had  completed  the 
reaction  against  idolatrous  tendencies  which  the  prophets  had 
l)egun.  The  captivity  was  accepted  as  a  punishment  for  the 
frequent  lapses  from  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  return  as  a  restora- 
tion to  His  favour. 

And  not  only  had  theology  become  purer,  it  had  also  become 

larger  and  nobler.     Israel  recognised  now  that  their  God  was 

not  theirs  alone,  but  in  reality  and  truth  the  God  of  the  whole 

earth,  while  as  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen  they  Avere  naught. 

Attitude    towards    Religious    Observances. — In   regard   to 
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religious  observances  the  Exile  appears  to  have  produced  two 
results  of  opposite  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  passionate  desire  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  feeling  that  religion  could  not  exist  without  a 
central  sacred  building,  and  combined  with  this  a  deep  solicitude 
for  the  complete  ascendency  of  written  law  and  of  a  strict  and 
minute  regulation  of  ceremonial  worship,  in  which  lay  seeds  of 
future  mischief.  On  tlie  other  hand  the  want  of  the  Temple 
during  tlic  Exile,  and  the  cessation  of  sacrifice,  ha<i  undoubtedly 
deepened  and  extended  the  sense  that  Jehovah  might  be 
approached  and  found  everywhere,  even  by  the  side  of  a 
Bal)yl()nian  stream,  or  in  an  ordinary  house.  Possibly  the 
Synagogue  ought  to  be  dated  from  this  period.  And  certainly 
that  idea  of  personal  relation  to  God,  which  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
had  taught  to  be  both  possible  and  necessary,  had  made  private 
prayer  more  general.  Religion,  in  fact,  became  more  spiritual 
just  when  it  was  about  to  become  intensely  ceremonial  and 
formal.  At  its  birth-hour  Judaism  showed  that  it  carried  in 
itself  the  germ  of  Christianity. 

This  was  indeed  a  critical  hour,  the  hour  which  determined 
life  or  death.  If  the  restoration  had  not  taken  place,  Judah 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Israel,  it  would  have  blended 
with  the  East.  Christianity  would  not  have  been  possible. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  would  have  been  lost.  The  small  troop, 
therefore,  which  crossed  the  desert  carried  the  future  with  it, 
and  definitely  founded  the  religion  of  humanity.  Well  might 
the  gifted  seer  sing — 

Hoic  beautiful  upon  the   mountains  are   tJie  feet  of  Jiini  that 
hringetJi  r/ood  tidings, 

Tliat  jmblisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 

That   jmhlisheth  salvation;    that   saith   unto  Zion,    Thij   God 
reigneth. ! 

The  voice  of  thy  iratchmen  f  they  lift  up  the  voice,  together  do 
they  sing  ; 

For  they  shall  see,  eye  to  eye,  when  JehovaJi  retnrnetJi  to  Zion. 

Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jeruscdem  : 

For   Jehovah  hatJi   comforted  His  pieople,  He  hath  redeemed 
Jerusalem. 

Jehovcdi  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
natiims  ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 
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EzKA  vi.  ;  Neh.  i.-vi. 

And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places  :  thou 
shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
called,  The  repairer  of  the  breach,  The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 

The  State  of  Palestine. — Anxieties  as  to  what  they  might 
find  there  must  have  mingled  with  the  joy  of  the  returning 
exiles  as  they  slowly  wended  their  way  home.  Monarchy, 
priesthood,  art,  and  commerce  had  departed ;  what  there  was 
of  culture  and  religion  they  were  bringing  back.  But  a  large 
population  had  been  left,  partly  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  partly 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  Israel.  Palestine,  as  a  whole,  was 
controlled  by  Persian  satraps.  The  Cutheans,  or  Samaritans, 
occupied  the  central  portion.  There  was  no  inducement  to 
settle  the  north.  The  Philistines  on  the  sea-coast  now  assert- 
ing their  independence,  and  Edom  on  the  south,  were  certain 
to  be  hostile.  Most  of  those  returning  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  Jerusalem  and  the  hill  country  immediately  around 
it.  In  Gibeon,  Ramah,  Bethel,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  we  find 
them  settling.  Some  even  crept  as  far  south  as  Hebron  and 
Beersheba. 

The  "Holy  City." — But  all  the  life  of  the  restored  nation 
was  to  concentrate  at  Jerusalem,  now  for  the  first  time  called 
by  the  name  never  since  lost,  "  The  Holy  City,"  as  the  country 
becomes  "  The  Holy  Land." 

A  new  Altar  erected. — Zerubbabel's  first  step  was  to  erect 
a  new  altar  for  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  place  where  the  old 
had  stood.  Tiiis  was  consecrated  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  now  known  by  its 
Chaldean  name  of  Tisri, 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple. — A  year  after  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  second  Temple  was  laid,  for  which  con- 
tributions of  money  and  materials  had  been  flowing  in.  By  the 
munificence  of  Zerubbabel,  the  priests,  arrayed  in  rich  dresses, 
once  more  blew  their  silver  trumpets,  while  the  sons  of  Asaph 
clashed  their  brazen  cymbals;  and  once  more  the  national 
anthem  rang  out,  0  give  thanJiS  unto  Jehovah,  for  He  is  good, 
and  His   mercy   endureth  for  ever.     But  to  some  aged  men 
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present,  who  remembered  the  splendour  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
the  scanty  beginnings  of  the  new  made  a  melancholy  con- 
trast. 

The  Samaritans  rebuffed. — There  were  other  reasons  for 
grief  besides  regret  for  the  impossible  splendours  of  the  past. 
The  old  feud  between  north  and  south  now  broke  out  in  a  new 
form,  which  it  was  to  retain  through  the  rest  of  Jewish  history. 
The  Samaritans,  of  mixed  Israelite  and  foreign  origin,  claimed 
a  right  to  share  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple.  Un- 
fortunately they  were  met  by  that  exclusiveness  which  became 
a  characteristic  of  Judaism.  Let  us  huild  icith  you,  for  we  seek 
yotir  God  as  ye  do,  the  Samaritans  had  asked.  But  Zeruhhahel, 
and  Joshua,  and  the  rest  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of 
Israel,  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  nothing  to  do  icitli  us  to  huild  an 
house  unto  our  God;  hut  ice  ourselves  together  icill  huild  unto 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia 
hath  commanded  tis. 

The  Work  checked — The  Successors  of  Cyrus. — Intolerance 
as  usual  begat  intolerance,  and  by  a  representation  through  paid 
agents  at  the  court,  the  malcontents  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  decree  forbidding  the  work  to  proceed.  Twelve  precious 
years  were  wasted  in  meeting  the  mutual  recriminations,  during 
which  time  two  princes,  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  mounted 
the  Persian  throne.  The  leaders  at  Jerusalem  fell  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  and  instead  of  pushing  on  the  Temple  buildings,  spent 
the  time  and  money  in  erecting  fine  mansions  for  themselves. 

Completion  of  the  Temple. — At  last  the  revolution  which 
raised  I^arius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  the  throne  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  compelled  the  leaders  to  seize.  A  favour- 
able answer  was  received  by  the  deputation  that  Avaited  on 
Darius,  and  after  six  years  the  second  Temple  was  dedicated, 
13.  c.  51G. 

Its  Form  and  Character.— Little  is  known  of  this  edifice. 
If  tlic  measurements  indicated  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
vi.  3)  were  adopted,  it  surpassed  Solomon's  Temple  both  in 
extent  and  height.  But  in  general  appearance  it  must  have 
been  inferior.  "  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  empty.  The  ark,  the 
cherubs,  the  tables  of  stone,  the  vase  of  manna,  the  rod  of 
Aaron  were  gone.  The  golden  shields  had  vanished." ^  Of 
1  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  Lect.  XLiii.  vol.  iii.  105. 
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elaborate  decoration  there  was  perhaps  none.  Still  there  were 
rich  features.     The  doors,  for  instance,  were  of  gold. 

There  was  one  significant  point  of  difference  between  the  new 
and  the  old.  The  court  of  the  worshippers  was  henceforth 
divided  into  two  compartments,  the  outer  being  known  as 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  Heathen. 

Development  of  the  Jewish  Community,  B.C.  516-459. — 
A  blank  in  Palestinian  history  of  more  than  half  a  century- 
succeeds  the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple.  Zerubbabel 
passed  away,  and  with  him  all  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
monarchy.  The  chief  authority  passed  instead  into  the  hands 
of  the  High  Priest — subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  the 
Persian  satrap,  native  or  foreigner,  for  the  time  being  (Neh. 
V.  14,  15). 

Jerusalem  had  become  in  some  degi-ee  a  centre  of  trade,  but 
either  from  the  continued  jealousy  of  rival  neighbours,  or  from 
internal  weakness  and  lethargy,  its  walls  had  never  been  re- 
built, and  the  city  was  insecure.  Many  moral  disorders  also 
disfigured  the  rising  community. 

Ezra  —  The  Office  of  the  Scribes. — The  arrival  of  two 
remarkable  men  from  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Persia  was 
the  signal  for  an  important  change.  The  first  of  these  was 
Ezra  the  scribe.  The  scribes  (or  sopherim)  had  in  some  form 
long  existed.  Eegistrars  or  clerks,  then  royal  secretaries, 
then  amanuenses  of  the  prophets,  like  Baruch,  then  copyists  of, 
and  annotators  on,  the  legal  books — such  were  the  stages 
that  mark  the  growth  of  this  office.  Fired  with  a  passion  to 
enforce  "  The  Law "  on  his  countrymen  in  Palestine,  Ezra 
obtained  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  a  charge  to  provide  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  national  code,  and  for  the  proper 
adornment  of  the  national  sanctuary. 

Ezra's  Mission,  b.c.  458. — A  brief  summary  of  the  reception  of 
gifts  and  offerings  is  all  the  record  left  of  the  latter  commission 
(Ezra  viii.  33,  34).  The  Scribe  threw  his  whole  energies  into 
the  other  and  chief  purpose  for  which  he  had  come,  to  exact 
strict  obedience  to  law.  Marriage  with  foreigners  had  become 
common,  and  a  representation  of  the  state  of  things  was  made 
to  Ezra.  It  filled  him  with  shame  and  grief.  And  iclien  I 
heard  this  thing,  I  re7it  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and 
pluclied.  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  heard,  and  sat  down 
astonied.     Then  were  assembled  unto  me  everyone  that  trembled 
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at  the  words  of  the  God  of  Israel,  because  of  the  trespass  of 
tit  em  of  the  caiitivitu ;  and  I  sat  astonied  until  the  evening 
oblation.  And  at  the  evening  oblation  I  arose  up  from  my 
humiliation,  even  with  my  garment  and  my  mantle  rent;  and 
I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord 
my  God ;  and  I  said,  0  my  God,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to 
lift  my  face  to  Thee,  my  God  :  for  our  iniquities  are  increased 
over  our  head,  ami.  our  guiltiness  is  groicn  up  unto  the  heavens. 

Foreign  Marriages  annulled. — His  passion  was  catching, 
and  a  crowd  soon  surrounded  him,  headed  by  Shechaniah  the 
son  of  Jehiel,  who  besought  him  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  hands ;  and  at  a  general  assembly  Avhich  he  convoked,  a 
conmiission  was  appointed  to  investigate  every  case  of  unlawful 
marriage,  and  compel  separation.  More  than  fifty  families, 
including  four  of  the  priestly  caste,  were  broken  up  by  this 
drastic  proceeding,  in  which  a  seeming  legal  necessity  was 
made  to  override  the  more  sacred  claims  of  natural  affection. 
In  some  cases,  however,  these  claims  had  already  been  violated 
by  those  who  had  divorced  their  Jewish  wives  in  order  to 
marry  foreigners.  Against  these  jMalachi,  the  prophet  whose 
utterances  close  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  and  who  stood  by 
Yy/.Y-A  and  Nehemiah  as  Haggai  and  Zechariah  bad  stood  by 
Zerubbabel,  lifts  up  his  voice  in  indignant  protest,  Judah  hath 
dealt  treacherously,  awl  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel 
and  Jerusalem ;  for  Judah  hatli  p'^ofaned  the  holiness  of  the 
Lord  which  He  lovefh,  and  hath  married  a  daughter  of  a  strange 
god.  And  he  gives  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  discarded  wives 
appealing  to  Jehovah  at  His  altar,  and  covering  it  with  their 
tears. 

Nehemiah,  B.C.  445.^ — The  second  arrival  was  that  of 
Xcliemiah,  one  of  the  most  engaging  personalities,  as  he  has 
been  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  man  of  transparent 
sincerity,  prompt  to  decide  and  resolute  to  act.  He  was 
cupbearer  to  the  Persian  king,  and  thus  had  access  to  his 
})erson.  He  tells  his  own  pathetic  story.  Noiv  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  twentieth  year  {i.e.  of 
iVrtaxerxcs  Longimanus),  as  I  teas  in  Shushan  the  palace, 
that  Hanani,  one  of  my  brethren,  came,  he  and  certain  men 
out  of  Judah ;  and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jeics  that 
had  escajied,  .which  tvere  left  of  the  captivity,  and  concerning 
Jerusalem.     And  they  said  unto  me,  The  remnant  that  are  left 
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of  the  captivity  titer e  in  the  province  are  in  great  affliction  and 
reproach  :  the  ivall  of  Jerusalem  also  is  hrolien  doicn,  and  the 
gates  thereof  are  burned  icith  fire.  And  it  came  to  p)ciss,  when  I 
heard  these  icords,  that  I  sat  doicn  and  wejyt,  and  mourned 
certain  days,  and  I  fasted,  and  prayed  before  the  God  of 
heaven. 

His  Commission  and  Arrival  at  Jerusalem. — For  four  months 
he  grieved  over  this  sad  account  of  the  place  of  his  fathers' 
sepuJchres,  and  grew  wan  with  sorrow,  till  the  king  noticed  his 
mournful  aspect  and  asked  the  cause.  His  request  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  was  granted,  and  he  set  off  under  escort  and  with 
authority,  to  accomplish  the  desire  he  had  formed  to  restore  the 
broken  walls  of  the  Holy  City.  His  arrival  with  his  "  fir- 
man," his  royal  guard,  and  his  retinue  of  slaves,  produced  a 
great  sensation  both  at  Jerusalem  and  among  its  jealous  and 
suspicious  neighbours. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Walls. — Official  business  no  doubt 
occupied  the  first  three  days.  Then,  accompanied  by  a  few 
followers,  jN'ehemiah  made  the  circuit  of  the  old  walls  to  see  for 
himself  what  was  required.  After  making  his  observations  he 
revealed  his  plan,  and  set  every  available  man  to  work,  the 
various  corporations  —  apothecaries,  goldsmiths,  merchants  — 
having  to  undertake  what  was  too  much  for  individuals.  Even 
priests  had  their  allotted  portion. 

Opposition  of  the  neighbouring  Tribes. — It  was  a  severe 
toil  in  itself,  and  was  impeded  by  the  alternate  threats  and 
artifices  of  hostile  tribes  such  as  had  entirely  thwarted  the 
abortive  effort  at  fortification  made  by  Ezra  (Ezra  iv.  12). 
The  workmen  had  to  labour  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Eut 
Xehemiah's  energy  of  purpose  and  his  consummate  tact 
triumphed  over  everything,  and  in  fifty-two  days  (Neh.  vi.  15) 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  Jerusalem  was  once  more  a 
strong  fortress. 

Dedication  of  the  new  Walls. — The  dedication  day  of  the 
new  walls  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  It  teas  liept  irith  glad- 
ness, both  icith  tlianksgivings,  and  with  singing,  with  cymbals, 
jisalteries,  and  with  haips.  .  .  .  Also  on  that  day  they  offered 
great  sacrifices,  and  rejoiced :  for  God  had  made  them  rejoice 
iritli  great  joy  :  tlie  wives  cd-^o  and  the  children  rejoiced;  so  that 
the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off'. 
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CYI.  THE  LAW 

Neh.  viii.,  xiii.  ;  Ps.  xix.,  cxix. 

The  law  of  Jehovali  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul  : 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  Avise  the  simple. 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes. 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether. 

The  Leaders  of  the  Opposition.—"  Xehemiah's  collision  with 
the  surrounding  tribes  still  continued.  They  had  contested  inch 
by  inch  his  great  enterprise  of  making  Jerusalem  a  fortified 
capital."^  There  were  three  men  who  made  themselves  con- 
spicious  by  their  unrelenting  opposition.  One  of  these,  a  man 
wlio  had  been  a  slave,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  had  at  first  treated 
Nehemiah's  project  with  mere  contempt.  Even  that  ivkich  they 
build,  he  said,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  breakdown  their  stone  irall. 
i  reshem  the  Arabian,  and  Sanballat,  from  his  official  position 
at  Samaria  the  most  violent  and  powerful  of  the  three,  joined  in 
tliis  derision,  but  did  not  stop  there.  A  report  Avas  spread  that 
Xehemiah  intended  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  hostile  party  pretended  to  have  heard  such  a 
report,  and  represented  the  danger  of  the  Jews  should  it  reach 
the  King  of  Persia.  Sanballat  and  his  associates  proposed  a 
conference.  Nehemiah  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  of  a 
meeting,  seeing  mischief  in  the  proposal;  and  the  schemes 
of  the  triumvirate  fell  through. 

Nehemiah's  Wish  for  posthumous  Fame. — There  is  a  pathetic 
cry  again  and  again  repeated  in  N^ehemiah's  account  of  his 
work,  which  is  hardly  found  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  records. 
He  was  fearful  lest  the  memory  of  his  labours  might  pass 
away  and  leave  posterity  ungrateful  for  what  he  had  effected. 
Remember  me,  0  ?;?//  God,  concernijig  this,  and  icipe  not  out  my 
good  deeds  that  I  have  done  for  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for 
the  observances  thereof  .  .  .  Remember  unto  me,  0  my  God, 
this  also,  and  spare  me  according  unto  the  greatness  of  Thy 
merry.  .  .  .  Remember  me,  0  my  God. 

Its    Fulfilment. — This    prayer   for   i)osthumous    fame    was 
'  Stanley,  Jeiri.sh  Church,  Lect.  XLiv.  vol.  iii.  132. 
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fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah.  It  was  lie  and  not  Zerub- 
babel  who  in  after  times  was  believed  to  have  rebuilt  the  Temple 
(2  Mace.  i.  18).  B}''  the  son  of  Sirach  he  was  recognised  as  amo7ig 
the  elect,  loliose  renown  was  rjreat. 

Traditional  Eenown  of  Ezra. — But  it  was  still  more  remark- 
ably fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ezra.  He  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  ]\Ioses  the  first  and  Elijah  the  grandest  of  the  prophets. 
He  was  identified  with  Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophetic  order. 
He  was  supposed  by  a  Divine  inspiration  of  memory  to  have 
reproduced  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans.  A  less  fantastic 
tradition  represents  him  as  collector  or  editor  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  refers  the  first  Canon  of  Scripture  to  him. 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence  for  this.  But  Ezra  no  doubt 
l)rought  from  Babylonia  a  copy  of  the  Torah,  or  Law,  and 
published  it  to  the  people. 

The  Reading  of  the  Law. — It  w^as  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  And  all  the  peoiole  gathered  themselves 
together  as  one  man  into  the  hroad  ylace  that  icas  before  the 
neater  gate  ;  and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  icliicli  Jehovah  had  commanded  unto 
Israel.  A7id  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the  congrega- 
tion, both  men  and  ivomen,  and  all  that  could  hear  ivith 
understanding,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And 
he  read  therein  before  the  broad  place  that  was  before  the  icater 
gate  from  early  morning  until  mid-day,  in  the  ptresence  of  men 
and  u'omen,  and  of  those  that  could  understand  :  and  the  ears 
of  all  the  peojjle  icere  attentive  unto  the  book  of  the  law.  And 
Ezra  the  scribe  stood,  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  tchich  they  had 
made  for  the  purpose  (Xeh.  viii.  1-4). 

Newborn  Reverence  for  the  Law. — "We  feel  that  in  this 
scene  a  new  element  of  religion,  or  an  old  element  with  new 
distinctness  and  vitality,  has  entered  on  the  stage.  "The 
Temple  has  retired  for  the  moment  into  the  background. 
There  is  something  wdiich  stirs  the  national  sentiment  yet 
more  deeply,  and  which  is  the  object  of  still  more  profound 
veneration.     It  is  '  The  Law.' " 

And  Ezi'a  opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  {for 
he  was  above  all  the  pteople) ;  and,  when  he  opjened  it,  all  the 
2)eople  stood  up:  and  Ezra  blessed  Jehovah,  the  great  God; 
and  all  the  people  answered,  Amen,   Amen,  trith  the  lifting  up 
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of  iheir  liands ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  icorshipped 
Jehovah  icith  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

Like  everything,  even  of  Divine  origin,  that  was  to  pass 
through  human  channels  and  be  presented  in  human  ordinances, 
this  new  departure  had  its  dark  as  well  as  its  bright  side. 

Tendency  to  Formalism. — Its  darker  aspect  comes  out  in  the 
excessive  formalism,  against  which  prophet  after  prophet  had 
already  expostulated,  and  which,  now  that  the  prophetic  voices 
were  silenced  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  could  assert  itself 
almost  unchecked  by  any  controlling  influence.  In  the  import- 
ance which  scribes  and  Pharisees — themselves  a  direct  product 
of  the  Law— attached  to  the  punctilious  discharge  of  every 
minute  ceremony,  all  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  old 
Hebrew  religion  seemed  at  times  to  be  entirely  lost.  Just  as  the 
names  Israelite  and  Hebrew  had  given  way  to  Judsean  or  Jew, 
so  the  ancient  faith  of  patriarch,  and  prophet,  and  psalmist 
degenerated  into  Judaism — narrow,  exclusive,  intolerant,  lifeless, 
a  religion  of  the  letter  not  of  the  spirit.  St.  Paul  at  times, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  main  sujiport  of  goodness,  wrote 
of  it  as  its  worst  and  deadliest  enemy. 

The  Law  a  necessary  Discipline. — But  the  same  apostle 
also  said  of  the  Law  that  it  liad  been  a  tutor  to  h'ing  unto 
Christ.  In  God's  providence  this  stage  was  also  necessary  for 
tlie  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  in  Israel,  to  give  a  true  religion 
to  the  world.  Even  at  this  very  time,  in  the  anticipations  of 
the  evangelical  prophet.  He  to  whom  the  nation  had  looked 
as  its  future  Deliverer,  the  anointed  King,  the  Messiah,  was  no 
longer  a  successful  conqueror,  but  a  suffering  servant  of 
Jehovah,  One  who  should  win  salvation  for  His  people  by 
obedience  even  to  death.  In  the  brighter  side  which  the 
devotion  to  Law  turns  to  us,  we  see  it  maintaining  this  grand 
virtue  of  obedience,  extolling  the  majesty  of  the  unchanging 
law  of  right,  and  so  in  its  own  way  adding  one  more  link  to  the 
long  chain  of  i)rovidential  j^reparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
world's  Saviour,  to  which  all  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
was  a  Divine  prologue. 
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HEBREW  LEGISLATI0:N" 

Legislative  enactments  occupy  a  great  part  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  and  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy.  They  are  not,  however,  presented  in  regular 
sections, — civil,  political,  judicial, — but  it  is  possible  to  pick  out 
certain  groups  which  apparently  at  one  time  formed  separate 
codes,  and  three  of  these  contain  regulations  for  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  We  may  conveniently  give  these  the  name 
ethical  law,  reserving  that  of  religious  law  for  what  is  distinct- 
ively ceremonial  legislation.  But,  in  fact,  all  Hebrew  enact- 
ments have  a  religious  character.  Israel's  law  is  the  law  of 
Jehovah.  He  is  at  once  the  source  of  it,  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  it ;  and,  when  appeal  is  necessary  from  those  through 
whom  He  acts,  the  appeal  is  directly  to  Him. 
The  following  codes  may  be  distinguished  : — 

A.  Codes  containing  both  Ethical  and  Religious  Laws. 

1.  Ex.  XX.  1-17.— The  Decalogue,  or  The  Ten  Words  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  28,  margin),  the  original  name  of  this  short  code.  The 
term  "Commandments"  came  into  use  later  (Luke  xviii.  20). 
This  proclamation  of  a  Hebrew's  duty  towards  God  and  man 
has  asserted  its  Divine  origin  by  its  permanence  and  uni- 
versality. In  its  spirit,  as  Jesus  Christ  taught,  it  covers  all 
human  conduct.  Even  His  new  commandment,  "  Love  one 
another,"  is,  as  He  shows,  implied  in  it.  The  "  Ten  Words  " 
of  Jehovah  are  suitable  for  every  nation,  and  will  endure  for 
all  time. 

2.  Ex.  XX.  22-xxiii.  33. — The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (so 
named  Ex.  xxiv.  7),  with  which  The  Judgments  (Ex.  xxi.-xxii. 
28)  have  been  incorporated ;  a  short  code,  humane  and  just 
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and  simple,  as  for  a  people  living  under  simple  conditions  of 
society  and  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture.  It  is  introduced 
by  a  prohibition  of  graven  images  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
struction of  altars,  and  contains — 

a.  Civil  enactments,  as  regulations  about  Hebrew  slaves 
(xxi.  2-11),  injuries  to  life  and  limb  (xxi.  18-21),  de- 
posits and  loans  (xxii.  7-15). 
h.  Criminal  law  as  to  capital  offences  (xxi.  12-17),  danger 
caused  by  culpable  negligence  or  theft  (xxi.  33,  xxii.  6). 
c.  Miscellaneous,  religious,  and  ethical  injunctions  ;  as,  regard 
for  an  enermfs  property  (xxiii.  4,  5) ;  the  duty  of  veracity 
and  equity  in  the  administration  of  justice  (xxiii.  1-3, 
6-9) ;  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Sabbatical  year,  the 
Sabbath,  the  three  annual  pilgrimages,  and  sacrifice 
(xxiii.  10-19). 

3.  Deut.  v.-xxviii. — Complete  code  of  laws,  ethical,  social, 
judicial,  and  religious,  mostly  appearing  in  the  other  codes 
(already  noticed),  but  interspersed  with  some  enactments 
peculiar  to  this  edition  of  the  Torah.  Such  are  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  monarchy  (xvii.  14-20),  prophecy  (xviii.  9-22),  land- 
marks (xix.  14),  military  service  (xx.,  comp.  xxiv.  5),  the 
undiscovered  murderer  (xxi.  1-9),  female  captives  (xxi.  10-14), 
primogeniture  (xxi.  15-17),  bird-nesting  (xxii.  6-7),  humanity 
to  escaped  slaves  (xxiii.  15-16),  consideration  for  the  ox  while 
threshing  (xxv.  4),  immunity  of  a  criminal's  family  and  the 
law  of  the  levirate  (xxv.  5-10). 

4.  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi. — The  Law  of  Holiness,  a  code  of  ethical 
and  religious  ordinances,  precepts  of  life  for  a  holy  people 
(xix.  2,  XX.  7). 

B.  Codes  of  Religious  Laws. 

1.  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26. — A  brief  code  containing  the  most 
important  religious  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

2.  The  sacerdotal  code — 

a.  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi. — Sacerdotal  legislation  regarding  the  ark, 
the  tabernacle,  priestly  dress  and  functions. 

h.  Lev.  i.-xvi. — Laws  of  sacrifice,  purification,  and  atone- 
ment. 

c.  Lev.  xxvii. — Regulations  as  to  the  commutation  of  vows 
and  tithes,  and  the  jubilee  year. 
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d.  Num.    iii.-vi. — Various    religious   ordinances ;    Levitical 

regulations  (iii.  iv.,  comp.  viii.  5-26) ;  regulations  as  to 
the  leprous  and  unclean  (v.  1-4) ;  offerings,  heave  and 
dedicatory  (v.  5-10);  ordeal  for  wives  susj^ected  of 
unfaithfulness  (v.  11-30);  Nazirites  (vi.  2,  1-21). 

e.  JS'um.  xviii. — Priests  and  Levites,  their  relative  position, 

duties,  and  revenues. 
/.  iNTum.  xxviii.-xxxi. — Various  religious  enactments  ;  burnt, 
meat,  and  drink  offerings,  for  morning  and  evening,  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Moons,  the  Three  Great  Feasts,  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (compare  the  sketch  of  ordin- 
ances for  the  restored  theocracy,  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.). 

Deuteronomy  has  been  described  as  a  manual,  which,  with- 
out entering  into  technical  details  (with  exception  of  xiv.  3-20, 
clean  and  unclean  meats),  would  instruct  the  Israelites  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  But  it  is  the  profound  ethical  and 
religious  spirit  pervading  it,  which  gives  it  its  distinctive 
character.  Love  to  God,  as  the  supreme  motive  of  human 
action,  is  the  dominant  note  struck  in  this  body  of  Hebrew 
legislation. 

Of  that  legislation  generally  the  following  characteristics 
may  be  noted  : — 

(1)  The  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  Jews  reached  far 
beyond  actions  such  as  modern  civilised  States  can  take  account 
of.  The  feelings  and  passions  of  the  Israelite  were  brought 
under  legal  control.  It  was  not  only  in  the  street  and  the 
market,  in  the  city  and  the  field,  that  legislation  directed  the 
Hebrew.  It  attended  him  in  the  solemn  hour  of  his  ^vorship 
and  the  quiet  hour  of  his  thought.  It  regulated  his  mental 
attitude  towards  God  and  his  disposition  towards  his  fellow- 
man.  Not  only  must  he  be  guiltless  of  blasphemy  and 
idolatry,  but  he  must  be  loyal  to  the  theocracy  in  heart  and 
faithful  in  creed.  Thou  slialt  love  Jeliovah  thy  God  icith  all 
thine  heart,  and  icith  all  thy  sold,  and  with  all  thy  might,  is  a 
demand  seven  times  repeated  under  slightly  varied  form  (Deut. 
vi.  5,  X.  12,  xi.  1,  13,  22,  xix.  9,  xxx.  6).  And  the  command- 
ment which  our  Lord  connects  with  this  as  like  unto  it  (jNIatt. 
xxii.  39),  Thou  s^haU  love  thy  neifjhhour  as  thyself,  is  contained 
in  the  Code  of  Holiness  (Lev.  xix.  18).  Laws  against  violence 
and  theft  have  a  place  in  the  judicial  system  of  every  country, 
27 
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but  only  in  that  of  Israel  it  was  written,  Thov.  slialt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thine  heart  (Lev.  xix.  17),  and  Thou  shalt  not 
covet. 

(2)  The  civil  laws  of  Israel  are  inspired  with  a  sentiment  of 
humanitij.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  "  the  judicial 
inflexibility  of  the  Romans,  in  whose  eyes  the  law  solely 
represents  absolute  justice  Avithout  any  semblance  of  pity."^ 
And  it  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  regulations  as  to  Hebrew 
slaves  (Ex.  xxi.  1-6,  20),  the  laws  of  debt  (Deut.  xv.  1-11), 
and  usury  (Ex.  xxii.  25-27;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20),  precepts  as 
to  loans  and  wages  (Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10-13,  17,  18),  and  the 
poor  laws  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-21).  Even  beasts 
come  in  for  a  share  in  consideration  (Deut.  xxv.  4). 

(3)  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  legislation  of  Israel 
was,  much  of  it,  ideals  looking  on  for  its  realisation  in  actual 
conformity  to  a  future  and  better  time.  The  attempt,  for 
instance,  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  to  the 
years,  was  found  to  have  something  Utopian  in  it,  and  the 
same  thing  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  law  of  Jubilee.  (For  the 
enactments  on  the  SalDbatical  Jubilee  Year,  see  Appendix  III.) 

^  Renan,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  bk.  iv.  cli.  xii.,  note. 
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THE  SANCTUARY  AXD  ITS  MIMSTERS 

{See  Section  B.  2.  in  tlie  ijrevious  Appendix.) 
A.  The  Tabernacle. 

The  description  of  the  Sacred  Tent,  which  in  structural 
form  and  internal  arrangements  is  represented  to  have  been 
suited  for  the  complete  ceremonial  of  the  Israelite  worship  as 
it  was  performed  in  the  Temple,  is  preceded  by  an  account  of 
the  freewill  offerings  made  for  its  erection  and  adornment. 
These  consisted  of — 

(a)  Metals ;  gold,  silver,  and  brass. 

{h)  Textile  fabrics,  blue,  purple,  scarlet;  fine  linens,  and 
goats'-hair  stuff. 

(c)  Skins  ;  ram,  dyed  red,  and  badger. 

(d)  Wood  ;  sliittim  or  acacia. 

There  were,  besides,  offerings  of  oil,  spices,  and  incense  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  and  gems  for  the  sacerdotal  ephod  and 
breastplate. 

The  purpose  of  these  offerings  is  expressed  in  the  verse, 
Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuanj  that  I  may  divell  among  them. 
According  to  all  that  I  show  thee,  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle 
(marg.  dwelling),  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  furniture  thereof, 
even  so  shall  ye  make  it.  The  superintendence  of  the  work 
is  said  to  have  been  intrusted  to  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
a  man  filled  with  the  Sjnrit  of  God,  in  loisdom,  in  understanding, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  ivorkmanship.  Ami 
associated  with  him  we  find  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
others  wisehearted  (Ex.  xxxi.  2-6). 

Structure  and  Dimensions. — Following  the  account  in 
Exodus  we  observe  that,  like  the  Temple,  the  Tabernacle  proper, 
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known  generally  as  The  Tent  of  Meeting  (A.V.  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation),  or  TJie  Tent  of  the  Testimony,  stands  at  the 
western  end  of  a  court.  This  is  oblong  in  shape,  its  length, 
100  cubits,  being  exactly  double  its  breadth.  It  is  surrounded 
by  canvas  screens,  such  as  are  still  used  in  the  East.  Its 
entrance,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  20  cubits  wide,  and  is  closed 
by  curtains. 

The  Tent  itself  forms  a  rectangle  30  cubits  long,  10  wide, 
and  10  high,  and  consists  of  an  outer  hall  (Holy  Place), 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length,  and  an  inner 
recess  {Holy  of  Holies)  shaped  like  a  cube,  10  cubits  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height.  In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  corre- 
sponding dimensions  were  exactly  double. 

The  two  sides  and  the  western  end  are  enclosed  by  boards 
of  shittim  wood  overlaid  wdth  gold.  Four  successive  sets  of 
curtains  looped  together  form  the  covering,  and  fall  down 
tentwise  over  the  sides,  and  hangings  of  fine  linen  screen 
the  entrance  of  the  outer  chamber,  and  others  of  a  more 
sumptuous  kind  form  the  veil  between  the  Holy  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place. 

Furniture.  —  The  inner  chamber  contains  only  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  In  the  outer  is  the  Altar  of  Incense,  the 
Table  of  Shewbread,  and  the  Golden  Candlestick. 

The  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
court.  On  it  all  sacrifices  and  oblations  are  to  be  offered  ;  but 
of  the  sin-offerings,  part  must  be  burnt  without  the  camp. 
Between  this  altar  and  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  stands 
a  laver  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests. 

B.  The  Priests  and  Levites. 

The  appointed  ministers  of  this  sanctuary  are  called  Priests 
and  Levites.  In  the  fully  developed  sacerdotal  system  the 
two  classes  of  men  represented  by  these  names  occupy  towards 
one  another  a  difierent  position  to  that,  apparently,  assigned 
to  them  in  the  historical  books,  in  Deuteronomy  and  in 
Ezekicl.  From  an  express  declaration  of  this  prophet  (Ezek. 
xliv.  10-16)  we  gather  that  all  Levites  were  at  one  time 
eligible  for  all  priestly  functions,  and  in  Deuteronomy  the 
repeated  expression,  the  priests  the  Levites  (xviii.  1,  etc. ;  comp. 
Josh.  iii.  3,  viii.  33  ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  18  ;  2  Chron.  v.  5,  R.A^.), 
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appears  to  confirm  this.  But  in  the  completely  organised 
system  these  functions  are  confined  to  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
while  the  Levites,  specifically  so  called,  hold  a  subordinate 
place  and  fill  inferior  ofhces. 

Dress  of  the  Priests. — This  consists  of  linen  drawers  with 
a  close-fitting  tunic,  also  of  linen,  fastened  with  a  girdle,  and 
reaching,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  to  the  ankles.  A  cap 
or  turban  covers  the  head,  while  in  all  ministrations  the 
ofhciating  priest,  it  may  be  inferred,  goes  barefoot. 

The  chief  of  the  body,  the  High  Priest,  has  a  peculiar 
dress,  which  passes  at  his  death  to  his  successor.  It  is 
composed  of  eight  parts.  Of  these  the  drawers,  tunic,  girdle, 
and  turban  he  wears  in  common  with  all  his  order.  In  addition 
are  the  hlue  rohe,  with  its  trimmiug  of  pomegranates  in  blue, 
red,  and  crimson,  with  a  golden  bell  between  each  pomegranate ; 
the  epliod,  upon  which  is  the  hreastplate ;  the  mitre,  with 
its  gold  plate  engraved  with  the  words.  Holiness  to  Jehovah. 

Urim  and  Thiimmim. — The  breastplate  or  sacred  pouch, 
called  also  the  hreastplate  (or  pouch)  of  judgment,  was  to  contain 
the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  sacerdotal  oracle 
whose  origin  is  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  is  the  mode 
in  whicli  it  was  used.  This  pouch  was  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  ephod,  was  a  span  square,  and  was  set  in  front 
with  twelve  jewels,  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  engraved  with 
the  name  of  a  tribe.  It  was  firmly  fastened  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  ephod  by  gold  chains  passing  through  gold  rings,  and  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  ephod,  just  above  the  girdle,  by  a  blue 
ribbon  passing  through  other  gold  rings. 

Many  scholars,  among  them  lately,  Professor  Ilommel,!  have 
found  the  origin  of  this  breastplate  in  a  neck  ornament  of  the 
chief  priest  of  Memphis,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  having  their 
prototypes  in  two  symbolical  figures  whicli  were  attached  to  this 
ornament,  and  Ren  an  has  connected  the  word  Urim  with  the 
J'vgyptian  uroius.-  And  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  these 
names,  Urim  and  Thummim  {The  Lights  and  the  Perfections, 
Ex.  xxviii.  30,  R.Y.  marg.),  may  have  been  adopted  only  as 
similar  in  sound  to  some  foreign  words  of  whicli  there  were 
no  Hebrew  equivalents.     In  1  Sam.  xiv.  41   scholars,   by  re- 

^  The  Ancient    Hebrew    Tradition  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments, 
p.  282. 

-  Hist,  of  the  Feojjle  of  Israel,  bk.  ii.  cli.  v. 
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storing  the  text  from  the  LXX,  get  the  expression  //  the 
iniquity  he  in  me,  or  in  Jonathan,  my  son,  0  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  give  Urim ;  hut  if  it  he  in  Thy  people  Israel,  give 
Thummini.  And  presently  Saul  says,  Cast  heticeen  me  and 
Jonathan,  my  son,  the  word  lots  usual  with  this  verb  being 
omitted.  This  points  to  the  most  probable  of  the  many  con- 
jectures made  about  the  mode  in  which  the  oracle  was  obtained, 
namely,  that  it  was  some  method  of  casting  lots. 

Priestly  Functions. — The  duties  of  the  priests  were  to 
feed  the  golden  lamp  outside  the  veil  with  oil  (Ex.  xxvii. 
21 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2-4),  to  clean  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
of  ashes  and  keep  the  fire  always  alight  (Lev.  vi.  9-13),  to 
offer  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42), 
and  to  pronounce  the  benediction  (I^um.  vi.  24-26).  It  fell 
to  them  also,  apparently,  to  place  the  twelve  fresh  loaves  of 
shewbread  every  sabbath  on  the  table  before  Jehovah  (Lev. 
xxiv.  58).  They  were  also  the  ministrants  in  all  special  and 
individual  acts  of  offering  (Lev.  i.-vii.).  They  determined 
the  valuation  of  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.),  conducted  the  ceremonies 
at  the  consecration  of  a  Nazirite  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  and  examined 
into  cases  of  leprosy  and  adultery  (Lev.  xiii.-xiv. ;  Num.  v. 
12-31).  Moreover,  as  depositaries  of  the  law,  they  were  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  statutes  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  x.  11  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  2  Chron.  xv.  3),  and  took  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  especially  in  difficult  cases  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-12,  xxi.  5;  comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  24). 

The  High  Priest  had  some  functions  peculiar  to  his  office. 
He  offered  incense  every  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
He  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he 
did  once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  he 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
and  burnt  incense  within  the  veil  (Lev.  xvi.). 

The  Levites,  or  those  of  them  who  were  not  priests,  acted 
as  assistants  to  the  latter. 

Support  of  Priests  and  Levites. — The  tribe  of  Levi  was 
assigned  no  territorial  possession,  but  received  from  the  other 
tribes  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  from  which 
they,  in  turn,  paid  a  tithe  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii. 
21-26).  In  addition,  forty-eight  cities,  four  on  the  territory  of 
each  tribe,  of  which  thirteen  are  named  as  appropriated  to 
priests,    and    set   apart   for   their   abode;   and  in  these  they 
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might  acquire  houses  of  their  own,  and  might  pasture  their 
cattle  in  the  adjacent  fields  (Num.  xxxv.  6).  Six  of  these 
cities,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan,  were  to  be  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  manslayer  (Num.  xxxv.  6-13;  ejosh.  xxi.  4). 
There  were  other  sources  of  priestly  income :  redemption- 
money  (Num.  xviii.  14-17;  Lev.  xxvii.  1-25)  ;  share  of  spoil 
taken  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-54)  ;  and  offerings  many  and 
various. 
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TIMES  AND  SEASONS 

As  we  speak  of  a  natural  and  a  Christian  year,  so  the  Hebrews 
had  a  rehgious  year  and  a  civil  year.  They  counted  time  both 
by  the  seasonal  changes  that  brought  cold  and  heat,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  or  by  the  succession  of  months,  and  also  by  the 
recurrence  of  their  religious  institutions. 

The  Months. 

Previous  to  the  Exile,  only  four  of  the  months  appear  to 
have  had  names,  namely,  Abib  (first),  Zif  (second),  Ethanim 
(seventh),  Bui  (eighth).  See  Ex.  xiii.  4,  etc. ;  1  Kings  vi.  1, 
37,  viii.  2,  vi.  38. 

After  the  Exile  other  names  were  adopted,  seven  of  which 
appear  in  the  Bible,  namely,  Nisan  (first),  Sivan  (third),  Elul 
(sixth),  Chisleu  (ninth),  Tebeth  (tenth),  Sebat  (eleventh),  and 
Adar  (twelfth).  See  Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esth.  viii.  9  ;  Neh.  vi.  15,  i.  1  ; 
Esth.  ii.  16  ;  Zech.  i.  7;  Esth.  iii.  7. 

The  remaining  five  are  known  from  later  Jewish  writings, 
namely,  lyar  (second),  Tammuz  (fourth),  Ab  (fifth),  Tisri 
(seventh),  and  Marcheshvan  (eighth). 

Another  method  of  designating  the  months  was  by  their 
numerical  order,  e.rj.  the  first  month  (Ex.  xii.  2),  the  second 
montli  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  etc. 

The  first  day  of  each  month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day,  and 
was  marked  by  special  sacrifices  and  by  the  sound  of  silver 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  This  was  The  Feast  of 
the  New  Moon. 

424 
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The  Seventh  Month,  Day,  and  Year. 

The  religious  year  began  with  the  month  of  Abib,  in  which 
the  Passover  was  held  :  the  seventh  new  moon  of  the  rehgioiis 
year  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  and  had 
rites  peculiar  to  it.  The  blast  of  the  silver  trumpets  was  heard 
so  often  on  it  that  it  was  called  a  day  of  hloicing  the  trumpets 
(Num.  xxix.  1),  and  became  known  as  The  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

The  Sabbath. — The  only  day  of  the  week  which  had  a  name 
was  the  seventh,  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest. 

But  it  was  marked  not  only  by  cessation  from  labour  but  by 
religious  services  that  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
specially  blessed  and  liallowed  (Ex.  xx.  11).  A  liohj  convo- 
cati.071  was  proclanned  on  it  (Lev.  xxiii.  3).  It  had  its  special 
burnt- offering  in  addition  to  the  usual  daily  sacrifices  which 
were  on  this  day  doubled  (Num.  xxviii.  19).  The  shewbread 
was  renewed  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Holy  Place  (Lev.  xxiv.  8). 
Deliberate  profanation  of  the  day  was  punished  with  death 
(Ex.  xxxi.  14). 

God's  claim  on  time  was  marked  not  ouly  by  the  weekly 
Sabbath  but  also  by  the  specially  sacred  character  given  to  the 
seventh  month,  which  was  treated  as  a  Sabbath  among  months 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24).  It  began  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  already 
mentioned.  Its  tenth  day  was  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xxiii.  27;  Num.  xxix.  7).  Of  the  observance  of  this  day  and 
its  remarkable  ceremonial  (see  Lev.  xvi.)  there  is  no  mention 
outside  the  sacerdotal  code.  It  is  the  sole/as^  day  which  the 
Liw  prescribes. 

The  principle  of  a  seventh  recurring  period  of  holy  rest  was 
extended  from  days  to  years  in  the  institution  of  The  Sabbatical 
Year.  The  laws  relating  to  it  embrace  four  main  enactments — 
rest  for  the  soil  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-5),  care  for  the 
poor  and  for  animals  (Ex.  xxiii.  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  5-7),  remission 
of  debts  (Deut.  xv.  1-3),  and  manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves 
(Deut.  XV.  12-17). 

By  a  further  extension  of  the  principle  after  a  cycle  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years  came  The  year  of  Jubilee,  in  which  alienated 
property  was  to  returu  to  the  families  to  whom  it  had  been 
originally  allotted.  This  ideal  territorial  arrangement  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  all  the  land  of  Israel  belonged 
to  God. 
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The  Festivals  and  Days  of  Holy  Convocation. 

The  most  definite  account  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year  occurs 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  (comp.  Xum.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  The  set  feasts  of 
tlie  Lord,  u-Mch  ye  shall  2)T0claim  to  he  holy  convocatioiis,  even 
these  are  My  set  feasts.  Six  days  shall  icork  he  done  :  hut  on 
the  seventh,  day  is  a  sahhath  of  solemn  rest,  an  holy  convoca- 
tion;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work:  it  is  a  sahhath  unto 
the  Lord  in  all  your  dicellings. 

But  there  were  to  be  special  holy  convocations.  These  are 
the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even  holy  convocations,  icMch  ye  shall 
proclaim  in  their  appointed  season.  Of  these  holy  convocations, 
seven  in  number,  two,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  other  five  were 
connected  with  the  three  great  national  festivals. 

{a)  The  Passover,  with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

{h)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  also  known  as  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of  the  Firstfruits  (Acts  ii.  1  ; 
Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ;  Num.  xxviii.  26). 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

The  Passover. — This  was  at  once  an  agricultural  festival 
of  thanksgiving,  a  feast  of  consecration  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  and  a  historical  anniversary  (Ex. 
xii.  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8).  Every  head  of  a  family  was  com- 
manded to  choose,  on  the  10th  of  the  first  month  (Abib 
or  Nisan),  a  male  lamb  or  goat  without  blemish,  and  to  kill 
it  on  the  14th.  The  original  mode  of  celebration  has  been 
illustrated  on  page  83,  from  descriptions  given  by  travellers  of 
the  Samaritan  Passover.  The  lamb  was  roasted  whole,  and 
eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  No  bone  was 
to  be  broken,  and  no  parts  were  either  to  be  removed  from 
the  house,  or  left  over  to  the  next  day.  The  meal  was  to  be 
taken  in  haste,  tvith  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your 
feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand.  Only  the  circumcised  were 
to  partake.  The  festival  was  to  spread  over  seven  days,  days 
of  unleavened  bread,  the  first  and  seventh  being  days  of  holy 
convocation. 

Other  interesting  ceremonies  such  as  the  provision  of  four 
cups  of  wine  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  17-20)  and  the  singing  of  the 
llallel  (Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  were  introduced  by  later  usage,  and 
we  gather  from  2  Chron.  xxx.  5,  that  the  prescribed  mode  of 
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observance  was  not  always  strictly  maintained.  Only  four 
instances  of  the  observance  of  the  feast,  subsequent  to  its 
institution,  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  v.  10  ; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  26,  xxxv.  18;  Ezra  vi.  20). 

Pentecost.  —  Seven  weelis  shalt  ihou  7iumher  unto  thee  : 
from  tJie  time  thou  ber/innest  to  put  the  sicMe  to  the  standing 
corn  shalt  thou  hegin  to  7iu7nher  the  seven  iceels.  And  thou 
shalt  lieep  the  fea^t  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  icith  a 
tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of  thirie  hand,  icliich  tliou  shalt 
give,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hlesseth  thee  ;  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  ilie  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  a7id  thy  maidservant,  and 
the  Levite,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  loidoic, 
that  are  loithin  thy  gates  (Deut.  xvi.  9-1 1-). 

This  gives  the  main  features  of  the  second  of  the  ISTational 
Festivals,  which  was  the  Jewish  harvest-home,  consecrating  the 
end  as  the  Passover  had  consecrated  the  beginning  of  harvest. 
It  lasted  only  one  day,  which  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
Its  proper  offerings  are  described  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15-21  ;  Num. 
xxviii.  26-31.  The  chief  feature  was  the  waving  of  the  two 
loaves,  the  firstfruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  as  the  Passover 
barley  sheaf  had  been  waved  on  the  morrow  after  the  Passover 
Sabbath. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  —  This  festival  (called  also 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  Ex.  xxiii.  16)  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings,  falling  as  it  did,  in  the  autumn,  from  the  15th 
to  the  22nd  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri),  when  the  corn  and 
wine  and  oil  were  gathered  in.  It  was  also  historically  con- 
nected with  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  booths  after 
the  Exodus.  Its  duration  was  of  seven  days,  the  first  of  which 
was  a  day  of  holy  convocation.  An  eighth  or  supernumerary 
day  of  holy  convocation  followed.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of 
the  land,  ye  shall  keep  the  feast  of  the  Lord  seven  days :  on 
the  first  day  shall  be  a  solemn  rest,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
shall  be  a  solemn  rest.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first 
day  the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  boughs 
of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  dwell  in 
booths  seven  days  (Lev.  xxiii.  39-40). 

The  numerous  sacrifices,  more  numerous  than  for  any  other 
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festival,  are  detailed  in  Xum.  xxix.  12-38.  As  many  as 
seventy  bullocks  were  required  for  the  burnt  offerings,  besides 
two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering, 
supplied  daily. 

The  New  Testament  references  to  this  feast  indicate 
observances  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

After  the  captivity,  two  feasts  were  added  to  those  already 
celebrated. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  or  Lots  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  massacre 
instigated  by  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  24). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  commemorating  the  purging  of 
the  Temple  after  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  B.C.  164. 

During  the  captivity  four  fasts  were  observed. 
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Table  V. — The  Prophets 

Hebrew  prophecy  did  not  take  a  written  form  till  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and,  indeed,  it  had 
ended  before  any  was  given  to  the  world  under  the  seer's  own 
name.  But  prophets  had  been  a  power  in  the  state,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  since  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  David  in 
his  individual  actions,  if  not  in  his  policy,  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  Elijah  and  Elisha  stand  out, 
however,  so  conspicuously  as  to  dwarf  all  the  rest.  For  a 
century  from  Aliab's  accession,  about  B.C.  900,  these  two  figures 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  Israelite  story.  Soon  after  pro- 
phetical books  began  to  appear.  In  our  Bibles  these  are  not 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  the  four  longest,  usually  on 
that  account  called  "  major,"  have  been  placed  first. 

BEFORE  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


Name. 

B.C.  (about). 

Kings  under  whom  they  prophesied. 

^  Joel  (?).... 

790-760 

■ 
Uzziah    (but    according    to    some 
much  later). 

'  Amos       .... 

780-750 

Jeroboam  ii.  (Uzziah). 

Hosea      .... 

780-730 

Jeroboam     ii. — Hoshea     (Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz). 

;  Isaiah      .... 

750-710 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Aliaz,  Hezekiah. 

Micah      .... 

740-720 

Jotham,  Aliaz,  Hezekiah. 

Nauuiii    .... 

660-680 

Manasseh,  Anion,  Josiah. 

Zephaniah    . 

6.30-620 

Josiah. 

Habakkuk   .     .     . 

610-600 

Jehoiakim. 

Jeremiah 

620-570 

Josiah — Zedekiah.    The  ca[.tivity. 
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Name. 

B.C.  (about). 

Period. 

Obadiah  .... 

580 

Soon  after  the  destruction 
salem  (?). 

of  Jeru- 

Ezekiel    .... 

590-570 

Captivity. 

The  great  unnamed 

Isa.  xl.-lxvi. 

530 

Haggai    .... 

520 

Rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

Zechariali     .     .     . 

520 

Malaclii  .... 

430 

Judah  a  Persian  province. 

Jonah      .... 

Date  of  book 
unknown. 

Daniel     .... 

Date  of 
book  prob- 
ably about 

B.C.  167. 
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Haggith 
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Aaron,  70  ;  meets  Moses,  78  ;  80,  90  ; 

the  golden  calf,  96  ;  deatli  of,  109  ; 

275,  327,  408. 
Ab,  424. 

Abarim,  26,  111,  120. 
Abdallah  Pasha,  309. 
Abdon,  157,  174. 
Abednego,  393. 
Abel,  14. 

Abel-beth-Maacah,  348. 
Abel-Meholah,  169. 
Abel-Shittini,  123,  137. 
Abi,  or  Abijah,  mother  of  Hezekiali, 

356. 
Abiathar,  214,  233,  243,  246,  254. 
Abib,  424,  426. 
Abiezer,  167,  170. 
Abigail,  217,  241. 
Abihu,  94. 

Abijah,  son  of  Samuel,  195. 
Abimelech,    king  of  the  Philistines, 

44. 
Abinadab  and  the  Ark,  193,  231. 

son  of  Jesse,  207. 

sonof  Saul(?),  201. 

king  at  Shechem,  172-174. 

Abiram,  107. 

Abishag  the  Shunamite,  271. 
Abishai,  215,  226,  233,  244-245. 
Abuer.  201,  209  ;  makes  Ishbosheth 

king,    225 ;    death   of,    226 ;    248, 

254. 
Abraham,     promise    made    to,    23 ; 

titles  of,  31-33  ;  character  of,  42  ; 

descendants  of,  166,  205,  388. 
Abrech,  meaning  of.  59. 
Absalom,  240-246.  ' 
Accad,  20,  400. 
Achajuieues,  398. 
Achbor,  372. 


Achish,  214,  218-219,  224. 
Acre,  146,  309. 
Adaiah  of  Bozkath,  368. 
Adam,  10,  12,  14. 

(city),  125. 

Adar,  424. 

Adon,  75. 

Adonai  (Lord),  303. 

Adonijah,  250,  254. 

Adoraim,  273. 

Adoram  or  Adoniram,  271. 

Adullam,  cave  of,  215,  228. 

^gisthus,  301. 

Agag,  126,  206. 

Ahab,    282-285,   287-291,   293,   294, 

297-305,  313,  319,   322,   336,  365, 

375,  401. 
Ahaz,  279,  347-350. 
Ahaziah  of  Israel,  285,  305,  306. 

of  Judah,  314,  320-323. 

Ahijah,  a  priest,  204. 

the  Shilonite,  268,  276. 

Ahikam,  372,  378. 
Ahimaaz,  243-245. 
Ahimelech,  213. 
Ahinoam,  Saul's  wife,  201. 

David's  wife,  217,  240. 

Ahio,  231. 

Ahithophel,  242-245. 

Ahitub,  233. 

Aholiab,  419. 

Ahry,  179. 

Aiah,  249. 

Aid-el-Ma  (Adullam),  215. 

Aijalon,  273. 

Aiu-el-Jalud,  168. 

Ain-Kadis,  105. 

Ajalon,  134  ;  vale  of,  148. 

Akabah,  Gulf  of,  25,  72,  73,  88,  109, 

166.  258. 
Alba  Longa,  342. 
Allon-bacuth  (Oak  of  Tears),  54. 
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Altar,   Abraham's,  28  ;  Jacob's, 

David's,     260 ;     Solomon's, 

Elijah's,    290;    of  Ahaz,   349 

Incense,  420. 
Amalekites,   27,    89,   108,    122, 

166,    176,    205-206,   219-220, 

227. 
Aniariah,  292. 

Amasa,  216,  242,  245,  248,  255. 
Amaziah,  king,  329,  333-335 

priest,  340. 

Amittai,  336. 

Ammonites,    2,    96,    111,    156, 

159,   166,  176-177,  200,  2  )5, 

237,  239,  245,  259,  290,  293, 

337,  346,  381,  385. 
Amnon,  240,  250. 
Amon,  son  of  Manasseh,  367. 
Amorites,  27,  111,  128,  141,  225, 
Amos,  330,  336,  340,  370. 
Amraphel,  29. 
Anathoth,  255,  283,  387. 
Ansan,  398. 
Apepi,  57. 

Aphek,  190,  219,  231,  298,  331. 
Ar  of  Moab,  110,  112,  234. 
Arabah  (the),  25,  109,  125,  258, 

336. 
Aralna,  266. 
Arabs  akin  to  Hebrews,   2  ;   24, 

166,  266,   288,  293,  305,  314, 

337,  345,  363  ;  Aralj  meal,  36. 
Arad,  138. 

Aram  of  Damascus,  324,  330. 
Aramaeans,   21,   235-236,    256, 

297-299. 
Ararat,  Mount,  18. 
Arboth,  115. 
Argob,  113. 
Argob  an<l  Arieh,  345. 
Arioch,  29. 
Ark,  Noah's,  17. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the,  102, 

190,  193,  230,  263,  420. 
Arka,  21. 
Aroer,  177. 

Amon,  river,  110,  112,  336. 
Arpachshad  (Ar])haxa(l),  21. 
Artaxerxi's  Longimanus,  410. 
Arumah,  174,  250,  261. 
Arvad,  21. 

Aryan  populations,  398. 
Asahel,  226. 

Asa,  king,  277-279  ;  291,  297. 
Ashdod,  158,  180,  192,  3.59. 
Ashcr,  50. 


53; 

262; 
;    of 

159, 
223, 


157, 
235- 
329, 


230. 


305, 


35, 
336, 


283, 


Asher,  tribe  of,  68,  140,  145-147,  163, 

167. 
Asherah,  152,  167,  185,  187,  277,  285, 

356,  364,  373. 
Ashkelon,  130,  158,  182. 
Ashtar-Chemosh,  127. 
Ashtaroth    (Ashtoreth,    or    Astarte), 

151-152,  265,  277,  285,  289,  373. 
Ashtaroth-Karuaim,     112-113,     152, 

176,  225,  328. 
Ashur,  9,  22,  117,  363,  365. 
Assyria,  9,  22,  60,  156, 158,  279,  366  ; 

Semitic  inhabitants  of,  2,  21  ;  282- 

283,  318,  324,  330,  337,  340,  343- 

345,  354,  358-363,  375,  392. 
Assyrian  monuments,  281,  337,  363, 

394  ;  expeditions,  378. 
Assur-ban-ipal,  366,  369. 
Assurnatsir])al,  283. 
Athaliah,  285,  302,  312,  321,  325,  327. 
Avim,  179. 
Azaiah,  372. 
Azariah  (Uzziah),  337-338,  345. 

(Abednego),  397. 

(priest),  338. 

Azekah,  135. 
Azubah,  292. 


Baal,  75  ;  altar  of,  151,  167,  284, 
289  ;  290,  296,  323  ;  priests  of,  325  ; 
339,  364,  369,  383 ;  priest  and 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  327  ;  the 
Baalim,  176,  194,  347,  373. 

Baalah,  194. 

Baalath,  259. 

Baalis,  king  of  Ammonites,  389. 

Baal-berith,  172. 

Baal-Harmon,  277. 

Baal-Perazim,  228. 

Baal-Shalisha,  332. 

Baal-Zebub,  180,  306. 

Baal-Zephon,  85. 

Baanah,  227. 

Baaslia  ben  Ahijah,  278  ;  died,  280. 

Babel,  tower  of,  21. 

Babylon,  20,  23,  160,  343,  353,  359, 
366,  370,  378,  383,  390-393,  398  ; 
fall  of,  400. 

Babylonia,  354,  366,  395,  398,  399, 
403,  413. 

Babylonian  texts,  400. 

Bal)yloiiians,  a  Semitic  people,  2, 
366,  400. 
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Bagdad.  238. 

Balnnim,  243. 

Balaam,  115-118. 

Balak,  114-117. 

Bamoth,  or  liit;h  places,  11.5,  18.5,  277. 

Barak,  157,  162-164. 

Barca,  162. 

Baruch,  379,  390,  409. 

Barzillai,  245,  246,  404. 

Bashan,  26,  112,  113,  119,  340. 

Bathsheba,  238,  250,  253-254. 

Bedau,  158. 

Bedawiii,  24,  166,  170,  217,  285,  291. 

Beer-Elim,  well  of  heroes,  110. 

Beer-laliai-roi,  34. 

Beeroth,  227. 

Beerslieba,    39,    48,    185,    259,    2!)4, 

339,  353,  373,  407. 
Beliistim  inscription,  399. 
Beit  Fased,  210. 

Belka  (Gilead),  177. 

Bellerophon,  238. 

Bel-Merodach,  392,  399,  400  ;  temple, 

391. 
Beltesliazzar  (Daniel),  397. 
Benaiah,  233,  251,  254,  255. 
Bene-Kedem,  166. 
Beuhadad  I.,  279,  283,  297-299,  302. 

II.,  314-318. 

III.,  330. 

Beui-Hassan,  tomb  of,  56. 

Benjamin,  54,  60-63. 

tribe  of,  144,  154,  160,  162,  191, 

198,   200,   216,  219,  225-227,  271- 

272,  279,  386. 
Beracah,  valley  of,  305. 
Bethbarah.  169. 
Bethel,  25  ;  capture  of,  139  ;  Ark  at, 

155  ;  Abraham  at,  28  ;  Jacob  at,  49 ; 

145,   161,  187,  272,  275,  307,  339, 

340,  354,  373,  407. 
Beth-horou,  131,  259  ;  battle  of,  133- 

135. 
Bethlehem,  55, 117. 183, 206,  215,  216, 

226,  228,  229,  257,  272,  340,  407. 
Beth-Maacah,  248. 
Beth-Omri,  348. 
Beth-peor,  121. 
Bethshean  (Beisan).  24,141,  145,  156, 

225. 
Bethshemesh,  192,  335. 
Beth-shittah,  169. 
Bethuel,  43. 
Bevrout,  146. 
Bezaleel,  90,  419. 
Bezek,  capture  of,  13". 


Bible,  Hebrew  divisions  of,   3 ;  Eng- 
lish divisions  of,  4. 
Bidkar,  301,  320. 
Bilusana-utsur  (Belshazzar),  401. 
Bitter  lakes,  85. 
Blanchegarde  (Gath),  210. 
Blessing,  patriarchal,  65. 
Boaz,  182,  206. 

and  Jachin,  262. 

Borsippa,  21,  23,  400. 
Bozkath,  368. 
Bossuet,  quoted,  279. 
Brook  of  Egypt,  359. 
Bubastis.  278. 

Bubastite,  or  22nd  dynasty,  269. 
Bui  (November),  263,  424. 
Burning  bush,  the,  74. 
Burnt-offering,  altar  of,  420. 


Caaba,  35,  49. 

Cabul  in  Galilee,  258. 

Caduciaus,  316. 

Cadytis,  or  El  Khods,  376. 

Cain,  14. 

Caleb,  106,  159. 

Calebites,  220. 

Cambyses,  408. 

Canaan,  19-21  ;   civilisation  of,  128  ; 

268,  279. 
Cauaanite  oppression,  161. 
Cauaanites,  128,  145,  158,  166,  229, 

235,  323,  353. 
Candlestick,  golden,  420. 
Caphtor  (Crete),  179. 
(^'aphtorini  (Cretans),  21. 
Captivity,  382,  388. 
Caravanserais,  257. 
Carchemish,  battle  of,  378. 
Carmel,  Mount,  120,  145,    161,  216, 

287,  289,  306,  320. 

of  Judah,  216. 

Census,  249. 

Clialcol,  son  of  Mahol,  266. 

Chaldean  invasion,  379-383,  387,  389. 

Cliebar,  rivei-,  394. 

Chedorlaomer,  29,  113. 

Chemosh,  74,  112,  127,  160,  234,  265, 

282,  285,  305,  312,  373. 
Chemosh-melech,  282,  305, 
Cherith,  286. 
Cherithites,  233. 
Cherubim,  12. 
Chileab,  a  son  of  David,  397. 
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Chiiuham,  son  of  Barzillai,  246,  251  ; 
caravanserai  of,  257. 

Chisleu,  424. 

Chosen  people,  origin  of,  2. 

Christ,  miracles  of,  331. 

Christianity  springing  from  Hebra- 
ism, 271,  355. 

Chronicles,  book  of,  235,  261,  277, 
291-292,  366,  389,  403. 

of  the  kings  of  Israel,  336,  378. 

Circumcision,  sign  of,  19,  34. 

Codes,  legal,  415. 

Codrns,  legendary  king  of  Athens, 
223 

Coele-Syria,  105,  158,  378. 

Cohen  (priest),  255. 

Commandments,  the  ten,  93,  292,  415. 

Constantine,  252,  280. 

Convocations,  holy,  425-427. 

Corybantian  priests,  290. 

Court  of  the  Gentiles,  408. 

Covenant,  19,  94;  book  of  the,  94, 
292,  415. 

Creation,  5-10. 

Cuneiform  texts,  400. 

Cush,  9,  20. 

Cushan-risbathaim,  servitude  under, 
157,  159. 

Cutheans,  or  Samaritans,  407. 

Cyaxares,  the  Mede,  375. 

Cybele,  290. 

Cyrus,  decree  of,  389,  403-405  ;  char- 
acter and  policy  of,  398-399  ;  cap- 
tures Babylon,  400-402. 


D 


Dagon,  180-188, 192. 

Damascus,    24,   220,   236,   256,   274, 

283,  297,  302,  315,  318,  324,  329, 

330,  348-349. 
Dan,  50. 

(Laish),  154,  185. 

tril)e  of,  140-141,  148,  153,  163, 

180,  181,  259,  275,  279,  353. 
Daniel,  396,  401,  403 ;  book  of,  378, 

393,  394,  401. 
Darda,  son  of  Mahol,  266. 
Darius,  Hystaspis,  399,  402,  408. 
Dathan,  rebellion  of,  107. 
David,  171,   184,  193,  207,  220,  223- 

253  ;  his  court,  232  ;    army,  233  ; 

religious  organisation,  233  ;   wars, 

234  ;  restoration.  246;  257,  292,  389, 

404  ;  character  of,  252. 


Dead  Sea,  37.  Ill,  116.  144,  216,  236, 
274,  293,  334. 

Debir,  capture  of,  135,  139. 

Debir,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  261. 

Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  54,  92. 

prophetess,  147,   157,    161-165, 

175  ;  song  of,  160,  185. 

Deburiyeh,  163. 

Decalogue,  292,  415. 

Dedication,  feast  of  the,  428. 

Delaiah,  379. 

Delilah,  182. 

Derceto,  180. 

Deuteronomy,  book  of,  374 ;  char- 
acter of,  417. 

Dibon,  112,  282,  305. 

Dirges,  book  of,  375. 

Dodo,  175. 

Doeg  the  Edomite,  198,  209,  213. 

Dome  of  the  Rock,  261. 

Dor,  145. 

Dothan,  55,  316. 

Dreams,  interpretations  of,  58. 

Dress,  priestly,  421. 

Druses,  289. 


E 


Ebal,  24,  130  ;  curses  at,  136. 

Ebel-Melech,  an  Ethiopian,  387. 

Ebenezer,  190,  195,  202. 

Eber,  3,  21,  22. 

Eden,  8. 

Eder  (watch-tower),  55. 

Edom,  45,  47,  73,  108-110,  120,  205, 

236,  256,  258,  259,  266,  293,  305, 

310,  313,  334,  348,  381,  385,  407. 
Edrei,  113. 
Eglon,  king,  159. 

place,  135. 

Egypt,  20,  27-28,  44.  56-74,  77-87, 

236  ;   intiuence   of,  257,  261,  344  ; 

alliance  with,  351,  359-360  ;  breaks 

with  Assyria,  369  ;  war  with,  375. 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  118,  158,  232, 

269,  273,  278. 
PJhud,  156,  157,  160,  161. 
Ekron,  130,  158,  180,  192,  210,  305, 

360. 
El,  74. 

Elah,  valley,  210,  215,  280. 
El-Aksa,  mosque  of,  230,  260. 
Elam,  22,  398. 
Elath,  259,  337,  348. 
Eldad,  101. 
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Eleazar  ben  Abiuadab.  193  f. 

ben  Dodo,  209,  233. 

priest,  109,  188. 

Elhauan,  229. 

El-Haratluyeh,  161. 

Eli,  156,  187,  191,  255,  292,  327. 

Eliab,  207. 

Eliakini  ben  Hilkiah,  361. 

(Jelioiakini),  377. 

Eliezer  of  Damascus,  24. 

of  Mareshah,  305. 

Elihu,  109,  188. 

Elijah,  ap{)earance  of,  285 ;  in  the 
wilderness,  286-287 ;  at  Carmel, 
287-291 ;  at  Horeb,  294-297 ;  at 
Jezreel,  300  ;  304,  306  ;  translation 
of,  307-309  ;  letter  of,  314  ;  319- 
320,  322,  331,  336,  339,  347,  353, 
401,  413. 

Elira,  88. 

Elisha,  calling  of,  296  ;  and  Elijah, 
307  ;  advises  Jehoshaphat,  310  ; 
heals  Naaman,  315  ;  prophesies  re- 
lief of  Samaria,  316  ;  and  Hazael, 
317  ;  sends  to  anoint  Jehu,  319  ; 
death  and  miracles  of,  331. 

Elisha  (Hellas),  20. 

Elishama,  379. 

El-Istib  (Tislibeh),  285. 

Elkanah,  188. 

Ellasar  (Larsa),  23. 

Elnathan,  379,  382. 

Elohim,  74. 

Elon,  157. 

Elul,  424. 

Elyon,  74. 

Endor,  witch  of,  145,  221. 

En-Gedi,  217,  293. 

En-rogel — Fuller's  Spring,  245. 

Ephes-Dammim,  209. 

Ephod,  153,  421. 

Ephraim,  60. 

tribe  of,  140,  144-145,  162,  169- 

170,  172,  177,  188.  190,  200,  247, 
268,  343.  356  [see  Josephite  tribes) ; 
kingdom  of,  274,  340,  351  (see 
Israel,  kingdom  of). 

forest  of,  245. 

Mount,    145,     153,     161,     175, 

307. 

Ephrath  (Ephrata),  55. 

Ephron,  41. 

Erech  (Warka),  20,  23. 

Er  Riha  (Jericho),  123. 

Esarh addon,  366. 

Esau,  45-47,  53. 


Esdraelon,  25,  120,  146, 156,  161,  220, 

288,  289. 
Eshbaal  (Ishboshethj,  201. 
Eshcol,  105. 
Eshtaol,  153,  180-181. 
Ethan,  266. 

Ethanim  (October),  263,  424. 
Ethbaal,  284,  286. 
Ethiopians,  278. 
Euphrates,  9,  50,  236,  282,  360,  375, 

385,  390,  394,  400. 
Eve,  11. 

Evil-Merodach,  383,  394,  397. 
Exile,  the,  393  ;  return  from,  403. 
Exodus,  the,  81 ;  date  of,  158  ;  book 

of,  57. 
Ezekiel,  book  of,  378  ;  captivity  of, 

382  ;  prophecies  of,  384  ;  vision  of; 

385  ;  influence  of,  395-397. 
Ezion-Geber,  109,  258,  305. 
Ezra,   408 ;    his    mission,   409,   411 ; 

book  of,  403,  404. 


Fakirs  of  India,  290. 
Fakns  (Goshen),  64. 
Fall,  the,  11. 
Fasts,  425,  428. 

Feasts,  424-428  (see  Passover,  Taber- 
nacles, feast  of). 
Flood,  the,  16. 
Foreign  guard  of  David,  248. 
Frontier  fortresses  of  Solomon,  259. 


G 


Gaal-ben-Ebed,  173. 

Gad,  50. 

tribe  of,  4,  113,  142,  149,  163, 

170,  216  [see  Transjordanic  tribes). 

the  prophet,  216,  233,  250. 

Galeed   51. 

Galilee',  146,  163,  258,  348. 

Gath,  30,  158,  180,  192,  210,  213,  219, 

272,  329. 
Gath-hepher,  336. 

Gaza,  130, 158,  166, 179-181,  337,  360. 
Geba  (Jeba),  202,  279,  373. 
Gedaliah,  388-389. 
Gehazi,  316,  332. 
Gemariah  ben  Shaphan,  379. 
Gennesareth,  147,  285. 
Gerar,  43,  141. 
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Gerizim,  24, 120, 130  ;  blessing  at,  136. 

Geslieni,  the  Arabian,  412. 

Gesluir,  240. 

Gether,  or  Iturea,  22. 

Gezer,  30,  257,  259. 

Ghor,  the,  25. 

Gibbethon  (Kibbiah),  278,  280. 

Gibeah,  154,  155,  202,  225. 

Gibeou,  131 ;  siege  of,  132-133  ;  225, 

248,  407. 
Gibeonites,  1.30,  249. 
Gideon,  157,  158,  165-172.  174,  184, 

200,  268,  285. 
Gihon,  9,  230. 
Gilboa,   Mount,   120,  168  ;  battle  of, 

221   238 
Gilead,   26,   52,    113,   162,   176,  200, 

285,  291,  308,  330,  348.^ 
Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  125,   150,   155, 

160  ;  camp  at,  129,  201,  203,  247, 

275,  339. 

on  frontier  of  Samaria,  307. 

Girgashites,  128. 

Gittites,  231,  243. 

Gog,  20. 

Golden  calf,  275,  356. 

Goliath,  209,  210,  213,  229. 

Gonier,  19. 

Gomorrah,  37. 

Goshen,  land  of,  64. 

Great  Sea,  283. 

Gozan,  352. 

Gur-baal,  337. 

Gyges,  20. 


H 


Habakknlv,  365. 

Habor,  352. 

Hadad,  or  Hadar,  256,  258,  267. 

Hadadezer,  236,  256,  273. 

Hagar,  34-35. 

Haggai,  404,  408,  410. 

Haggith,  2.50. 

Haifa,  163. 

Halah,  352. 

Ham,  18  ;  sons  of.  20. 

Hamath,  21,  105,  159,  236,  335,  377. 

liamor,  172. 

Haniutal,   daughter  of  Jeremiah   of 

Libnah,  376,  383. 
H ana n eel,  387. 

Hanani,  410  (.see  Jehu  ben  Hanani). 
Hauaniah  (Shadrach),  397. 
ben  Aaiir,  383. 


Hanno  of  Gaza,  359. 

Hanun,  king  of  Amnion,  270. 

Haram,  261. 

Haram-eshSherif  (noble   sanctuary), 

260. 
Harau,  son  of  Terah,  22. 
place,  23,  48. 

Hareth,  forest  of,  216. 

Harod,  spring,  168. 

Haroshetli,  161  ;  battle  of,  163. 

Hauran,  the,  22,  167,  235,  323. 

Havilah,  9,  20. 

Havoth-Jair,  174. 

Hazael,  296,  318,  324,  329  f. 

Hazazon-Tamar  (Engedi),  293. 

Hazeroth,  104. 

Razor,  161,  259,  348. 

Heber,  164. 

Hebrew,  origin  of  name,  3  ;  litera- 
ture, 184,  357. 

Hebron,  28,  30,  105,  135,  200,  216, 
223-227,  242,  252,  259,  272,  278, 
407. 

HC^kal  (Temple),  262. 

Helam  (Ale])po),  236. 

Heliopolis,  57. 

Hemau,  266. 

Hephziljab,  365. 

Herodotus,  reference  to,  20,  230,  362, 
369,  390. 

Heroes,  well  of,  110. 

Hermon,  112,  120,  147,  236  ;  Little 
Hermon,  168. 

Heshbon,  111-112,  234. 

Hexateuch,  4. 

Hezekiah,  179,  269,  350,  353-364, 
368,  370,  377,  381. 

Hiddekel,  9. 

Hierobaal,  167. 

Hierombal,  167. 

High  places,  185,  277,  328,  333,  338, 
353-354 ;  removed  by  Hezekiali, 
356  ;  renewed,  364  ;  again  de- 
stroyed. 373  (see  Asherah  ;  BamOth). 

priest,  327,  422. 

Hilkiah,  priest  at  Jerusalem,  370  f. 

priest  at  Anathoth,  371. 

Hinnom,  valley  of,  373,  383. 

Hiram,  230,  257,  266. 

Hittites,  19,  21,  27,  60,  67.  128,  158, 
237,  259,  317,  318. 

Hivites,  128,  158. 

Hobab,  72,  104. 

Holiness,  law  of,  416  f. 

Holy  Citv,  407. 

Holy  of  Holies,  420. 
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Hophni,  188. 

Hophra,  385. 

Hor,  Mount,  109. 

Horeb,  73,  91,  264,  295,  307. 

Hornuih,  106,  139. 

Hosea,  prophecies  of,  324,  340-342, 

370. 
Hoshea  (Josliua),  122. 

king,  350-354. 

Hozai,  365. 

Hul,  22. 

Huleh,  lake,  161. 

Hiiklah,  the  prophetess,  370,  372. 

Hur,  90. 

Hushai,  the  Archite.  243-244. 

Hyksos  (shepherd  kings),  63,  66. 

Hymns  of  Creation,  5. 


I. 


Ibleam,  145,  156. 

Ibzan,  157,  174. 

Tchabod,  192. 

Iddo,  the  seer,  273. 

Ije-Abarim,  111.         , 

Ijon,  279,  348. 

Incense,  altar  of,  420. 

Ingathering,  feast  of,  427. 

Ionia,  20. 

Isaac,  39-44. 

Isaiah,  writings   of,   336,   337,   357- 

358,  370  ;  career  of,  346-347  ;  and 
Ahaz,  348-349  ;  and  Hezekiah,  355, 

359,  361-362;  traditional  martyr- 
dom of,  365  ;  spirit  of,  365,  368. 

the  second,  396,  402. 

Ishbosheth,  201,  224-227. 

Ishniael,  son  of  Abraham,  33-35. 

father  of  Zebediah,  292. 

Ishmael  ben  Nethauiah,  389. 

Ishui,  201. 

Israel,  name  of  Jacob,  51. 

organisation  of,  84 ;  privations, 

87  ;  becomes  an  agricultural  people, 
150 ;  moral  degeneracy  of,  145 ; 
need  of  centralisation,  155,  166  ; 
first  attempts  at  royalty,  171  ; 
political  development  under  the 
judges,  184-185  ;  change  of  tlieo- 
craoy  to  kingship,  195  :  formation 
of  stamling  army,  202. 

kingdom   of,   271-276  ;   end  of, 

352  ;  religion  of,  353  (.sve  also 
Judah,  kingdom  of,  ami  under 
names  of  kings). 


Issachar,  50. 

tribe  of,  145,  146,  161-163,  175, 

278,  356. 
Ithamar,  188. 
Ithm,  Wadv,  109. 
Ittai,  the  Gittite,  243,  245. 
lyar,  424. 


Jabal,  16. 

Jabbok,  river,  51,  52,  113,  117,  145. 

Jabesh-Gilead,  155,  200,  225. 

Jabin,  157,  161-165. 

Jachin  (and  Boaz),  262. 

Jacob,  45-54,  56,  63-64  ;  children  of, 

50  ;  death  of,  65  ;  173. 
Jacobel,  68. 
Jael,  160,  164. 
Jaffa,  131,  145,  ISO,  261. 
Jahaz,  112. 
Jahaziel,  293. 
Jair,  113,  157,  174,  175. 
James,  St.,  249. 
Janoah,  348. 
Japhet,  18  ;  sons  of,  19. 
Jareb,  344. 

Jashar,  book  of,  161,  264. 
Jashobeam,  or  Adino,  233. 
Javan,  20. 
Jebel-Ajlun.  177. 
Jebel-el-Dahi,  168. 
Jebel-Mousa,  91. 
Jebel-Sena,  91. 
Jebus,    capture   of,    by    Judah    and 

Simeon,  138  ;  by  David,  230. 
Jebusites,  128,  250. 
Jecoliah,  387. 
•Jeeoniah,  193. 

Jedidah,  mother  of  Josiah,  368. 
Jedediah  (Solomon),  239,  252. 
Jegar-sahadutha,  51. 
Jehoaddan,  334. 
Jehoahaz  (of  Israel),  325,  329-330. 

(of  Judah),  3/6. 

Jehoiada,  325-328. 

Jelioiachin     (Jeeoniah),     382,     394  ; 

lilierated,  398  ;  404. 
Jehoiakim  (Eliakim),  377-381,  397. 
Jehoram   (of  Israel),   285,  302,   309, 

314-320,  330. 

(of  Judah),  302,  312-314,  338. 

Jehoshaphat  (David's  chancellor),  233. 
(king  of  Judali),  283,  291-294  ; 

alliance  with  Aliab,  302  ;  war  with 

Moab,  310  ;  death  of,  312. 
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Jehosheba,  325. 

Jehovah,  form  and  meaning  of  name, 

75 ;  book  of  the  Nvars  of,  4,  90,  112, 

161. 
Jehu,  the  usurper,  296,  301,  319.  323, 

336,  342. 
Jehu  ben  Hanani,  279,  280,  291. 
Jehudi,  379. 
Jephtliah,  111,  157, 175-179, 185,  204, 

268. 
Jeremiah,  character  of,  370  ;    jiolicy 

of,  377  ;  writes  his  prophecies,  379 ; 

imprisonment  of,   386 ;   retires   to 

Egypt,  389. 
Jericho,   115,   120  ;  strategic  import- 
ance of,   123  ;  siege  of,   126  ;  160, 

235,  307,  387. 
Jeroboam  i.,  265,  268-277,  284,  291, 

324,  330,  340,  353. 
Jeroboam  ii.,  335-336. 
Jeroham,  188. 

Jerub-baal,  Jerub-bosheth,  167,  173. 
Jerusalem,   141,  180,   193,   213,  228, 

232,  235,  238,  241,  243  f.,  246,  250, 

260,  267,   273,  275.  277,  325,  329, 

335,  337,  346,  352,  355,  365,  375  ; 

siege    of,    385 ;    cai)ture    of,    388, 

406. 
Jeshimon,  wiklerness  of,  116,  216. 
Jeshurun,  120. 
Jesse,  184,  206. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  307. 
Jether,  170. 
Jethro,  72,  91. 
Jew,  origin  of  name,  3. 
Jezebel,  284,  288,  294,  297,  300,  305, 

313,  320,  365. 
Jezreel,  145,  146,  161,  167,  190,  219, 

221  ;  vale   of,   220,  281,  291,  298, 

318,  320,  322. 
Joab,  226,   230,   232,   235-237,   240, 

245-246,  248-252,  255. 
Joab  ben  Asaph,  361. 
Joash  (father  of  Gideon),  167. 

(Jehoash  of  Judah),  325-329. 

(of  Israel),  330-333. 

Jol),  book  of,  referred  to,  5,  367. 

Jocliebed,  70. 

Joel,  195,  310,  370. 

Joktan,  22. 

Joktheel,  334. 

Joiia<lab,  nephew  of  David,  240. 

Jnna<lab  ben  Rechab,  323. 

Jonah,  294,  319,  336  ;  book  of,  336. 

Jonatlian,  David's  nei)hew,  229. 

son  of  Abiathar,  243. 


Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  201-205,  211- 

213,  216,  218,  227. 
Joppa,  128. 

Joram  (Hadoram),  326. 
Jordan,  25,  47,  246,  274,   308,   315, 

333  ;  passage  of,  122-125  ;  lions  in 

valley  of,  209,  355. 
Joseph,  50,  55-67  ;  death  and  burial 

of,  67  ;  blessing  of,  145. 
Josephel,  68. 
J  osephite  tribes,  132,  136,  139,  140- 

141, 144-146,  268,  274  [see  Ephraim; 

Manasseh). 
Josephus,  reference  to,  166,  249,  262. 
Josiah,  son  of  Anion,  368-375;  death 

of,  375,  383,  404 ;  his  reforms,  373. 
Joshua,  122,  130,  131,  133-135,  137, 

139,  141,  173,  225  ;  death  of,  148. 

priest  of  the  Return,  404,408. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  173. 

king  of  Judah,  345. 

Jubal,  16. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  427. 

Jud«a,  natural  features  of,  143-144. 

Judah,  50,  62,  183. 

tribe  of,  129-130,  132,  136   138- 

140,  142-144,  180,  216,  219,'  224, 
247,  249,  251,  269;  territory  of, 
142. 

kingdom  of,  269,  273-274  ;  re- 
lations with  kingdom  of  Israel,  278, 
283,  293,  302-303,  310,  318-320, 
334,  347  ;  end  of,  385  ;  massacre  of 
royal  house  of,  322  (see  under  names 
of  kings). 

Judaism,  390. 

Judges,  name  and  office  of,  156  ; 
chronology  of,  157 ;  book  of,  158, 
183. 

Judgments,  the,  415. 


K. 

Kadesh,  on  the  Oroutes,  21. 

Kadesh-Barnea,  104-108. 

Kanah,  river,  145. 

Karkar,  302. 

Karkor,  170. 

Karnak,  68. 

Kash  (Kasi),  20. 

Kedesh-Naphtali,  161,  162,  348. 

Keilah,  216. 

Kenath,  113. 

Kenites,  142,  160,  163,  219,  323. 

Kenizzites,  138,  142. 
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Kerem  (devoted),  126,  206. 

Keturali,  166. 

Khubiri  (confederates),  30. 

Khareituin,  215. 

Klu'tam   (or    Etham  -  tel  -  Defenneh), 

85. 
Kibroth-liattaavah,  104. 
Kidrou,    243,    246,    277,    352,    373, 

391. 
Kimnierians,  20. 
Kir-hareseth,  311. 
Kirjath-arba,  138. 
Kirjath-ieariin,  193,  230,  378. 
Kirjatli-Sepher  (Debir),  129,  139. 
Kish,  198. 
Kishon,    river,    161-164,    290,    298, 

375. 
Kittim,  20. 
Korah,  106. 
Kujundshik,  20. 
Kubbet  es  Sakhra,  260. 


Laban,  43,  49. 

Laborosoarcliod,  399. 

Lachish,  135,  272,  335,  360. 

Laish,  154. 

Laniech,  15,  16. 

Lamentations,  book  of,  394. 

Laud  of  promise,  25. 

Lapidoth,  161. 

Laver,  420. 

Law,    tables    of  the,    98,  295;   book 

of  the,  292,  371-372,  413. 
Laws,  415. 
Leah,  49,  183. 
Lebanon,  120,  147,  158,  209,  261,  266. 

268;  anti-Lebanon,  236,  283,  286, 

334,  340. 
Lebonah,  187. 
Leja,  175. 
Leonidas,  168. 
Levi,  50. 

tribe  of,  98,  103,  141,  422. 

Levites,  153,  233,  265,  275,  292,  293, 

326,  356,  382,  395. 
Levitical  class,  103,  243. 
Leviticus,  396. 
Lihnah,  314. 
Lo-uebar,  238,  245. 
Lot,  22,  38,  111. 
Lndim  (Lydians),  21,  22. 
Luz,  49. 
Lydda,  278. 


M 


Maacah,  181. 

Maccebuth,  185. 

Machir,  238,  245. 

Macpelah,  cave  of,  41,  65. 

Madai,  20. 

Madgolus  (Megiddo),  376. 

Magicians,  Egyptian,  79. 

Magog,  20. 

Mahaneh-Dan,  180-181. 

Mahanaim,  225-227,  238,  245. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  346. 

Makkedah,  135. 

Malabar,  258. 

Malachi,  410,  413. 

Manire,  36. 

Manasseh,  60. 

tribe  of,  114,  142,  145-146,  149, 

162, 167, 177,  343,  356  {see  Ephraim; 

Transjordanic  tribes). 

king,  346,  364-367,  373,  375. 

Manna,  89. 

Manoah,  181. 

Maon,  216. 

Maonites  (Midianites),  176. 

Marah,  88. 

Marcheshvan,  424. 

Mareshah  (Merash),  278. 

Marriage  a  divine  institution,  10. 

Marriages,  foreign,  annulled,  409. 

Massada,  166. 

Massah,  89. 

Mattan,  325,  327. 

Mattauiah  (Zedekiah),  383. 

Mecca,  35,  275. 

Medad,  101. 

Medeba,  112,  235,  282. 

Medes,  352,  369. 

Media,  20,  369,  398. 

Mediterranean,  144, 163,  258,  281,  289. 

Megiddo,  145,  146,  156,  161, 164, 259, 

321  ;  battle  of,  375. 
Melchishua,  201. 
Melchizedek,  30. 
Melech  (Moloch),  75,  172,  195,  234, 

237,  369,  373,  383. 
Memijhis,  57. 
Meuahem,  343  f.,  348. 
Menephtah,  73. 
Merab,  201,  249. 
Merib-baal  (Mephibosheth),  227,  237, 

243,  249. 
Meribah,  89,  108. 
Merodach-baladan,  359. 
Merom,  waters  of,  140,  156. 
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Meroz,  164. 

Meslia,  160,  282,  285,  305,  311 ;   in- 
scription of,  112,  127,  192,  282,  285. 
Meshach,  393,  397. 
Mesliech,  20. 
Mesopotamia,  382. 

Messianic  idea,  the,  341,  389,  399,  414. 
Meunim,  337. 
Micali,  153. 

the  prophet,  352,  370,  377. 

Micaiah  ben  Imlah,  302. 

ben  Gemariah,  379. 

Michal,  201,  211,  217,  226,  231,  249. 
Michmash,  202  ;  battle  of,  204. 
Midian,    72. 
Midianites,    56 ;    alliance  with,    90  ; 

conquest  of,  118 ;  oppression  by, 

156-157,  166-171. 
Migdol,  85. 
Migrou,  161. 
Milconi,  265,  373. 
Millo,  170,  230,  238,  260,  329. 
Miunith,  177. 

Minwans,  of  S.  Arabia,  337. 
Miriam,  70,  104,  107. 
Mishael  (Meshach),  397. 
Mishor,  the,  26,  113. 
Misneli,  in  Jerusalem,  372. 
Mizpah,  in  Benjamin,  155,  279,  388, 

389  ;  of  Gilead,  155,  177,  194,  199, 

216. 
Mizraim,  20. 
Moab,  2,  26,  110-111,  114-118,  120- 

122,   156-157,  160,  166,  177,    184, 

205,  215,  234,  259,  265,  282,  293, 

297,  305,  310-312,    314,  329,   333, 

336,  381. 
Moabite  stone,  184,  192,  282,  284,  285, 

305,  312  (see  Mesha). 
Months,  424. 

Moon,  New,  feast  of,  424. 
Moreh,  Terebinth  of,  27,  168  :  hill  of, 

220. 
Moriah,  Mount,  41,  261. 
Moses,  2,  4,  70-74  ;  77-121,  196,  264, 

339,  347,  356,  413  ;  the  name,  71 ; 

writings,  118,  191. 
Mugliair,  23. 
Mussulmen  dervishes,  289,  309. 


N 


Naamah,  wife  of  Solomon,  270. 
Naanian,  304,  314-316. 
Nabal,  217. 


Nablus  (Shechem),  187,  281. 

Nabonidus,  399-401. 

Nabopolassar,  375.  378. 

Naboth,  300-302,  320-321. 

Nadab,  94.  109,  277,  278. 

Nahaliel,  ill. 

Nahash,  of  Amnion,  235. 

Nahum,  prophet,  369. 

Naioth,  211. 

Names    of    God,    74-77 ;    of    God's 

people,  3  ;  of  Abraham,  30-33. 
Naomi,  183. 
Naphtali,  50. 

tribe  of,  146,  161,  167,  274,  348. 

Nathan,  4,  231  f.,  239,  251,  254. 

Nazirites,  181,  417,  422. 

Nebo,    Mount,   115,    120,    127,   275; 

god,  399,  400. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  378  if.,  392,  384,  397. 
Nebuzaradan,  388. 
Neby-Sannvil,  194. 
Necho  (Pharaoh),  366,  375-378. 
Negeb,    or  the  south,  25,   104,  108, 

130, 139,  219-220  ;  of  the  Jerahmeel- 

ites,  219  ;  of  the  Kenites,  219. 
Nehemiah  of  the  Keturn,  404. 

the  cupbearer,  410-413. 

Nehushta,  382. 

Nehushtan,  356. 

Nephilim,  the,  13,  106. 

Neriglissar,  399. 

Nile,  the,  58,  80,  375. 

Nimrod,  20,  392. 

Nineveh,  20,  343,  354,  359,  366,  369, 

378. 
Nisan,  424. 
Noah,  16-19. 
Nob,  213,  230. 
Nobah,  113. 
Nophah,  112. 


Obadiah,  288. 

Obed,  184. 

Obed-edoni,  231. 

Og,  of  Bashan,  112. 

Olivet,  Mount,  243. 

Omri,  160,  280,  302,  305,  313,  319. 

Ophel,  230,  246. 

Ophir,  258,  305. 

Ophrah,  166,  171,  172,  185. 

Oreb,  169. 

Orientals  (Saracens),  166,  289. 

Ormazd,  399. 
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Oman  (Araunah),  250. 

Oroutes,  158,  236,  385  ;  valley  of,  360. 

Osorkon  ii.,  278. 

Othuiel,  judge,  157-159. 


Padau-Araiii,  23. 

Palace,  great,  at  Babylon,  396. 

Palestine,  26,  278,  281,  289,  308,  359, 
363,  381,  407. 

Palmyra,  259  ;  desert,  394. 

Paradise,  9 ;  lost,  10  ;  the  new,  12. 

Paran,  wilderness  of,  35,  104,  219  ; 
mount,  119. 

Passover,  the,  82,  356,  373,  426. 

Pekah,  344-345,  348. 

Pekahiah,  344. 

Pekhat  (Pasha),  404. 

Peleg,  22. 

Pelethites,  233. 

Pelusium,  84,  363. 

Peninnah,  188. 

Pentateuch,  4. 

Pentecost,  427. 

Penuel,  170,  274,  275. 

Peor,  115. 

Perizzites,  27,  128,  145. 

Persia,  22,  398. 

Persian  army,  400  ;  gulf,  404. 

Pestilence,  250. 

Pethor,  114. 

Petra  3-34 

Pharaoh,  the  name,  28  ;  236,  257,  360. 

Pharaoh-Necho,  375. 

Pharisees,  414. 

Philistines,  21,  43,  156,  157, 160,  166, 
176 ;  origin  of,  179  ;  190,  192-195, 
208,  216-221,  224-227,  243,  278, 
293,  314,  337,  345,  348,  360,  407. 

Phiuelias,  118,  149. 

son  of  Eli,  187-192. 

Phwnicin,  158,  167,  176,  177,  230, 
261,  281,  345,  385. 

Plioenicians,  2,  258,  284,  360,  375. 

Phraortes,  kingdom  of,  369. 

Phurah,  169. 

Pi-lialiiroth,  85. 

Pillar,  95. 

Pisgah,  115,  122. 

Pishon,  19. 

Pithom,  70. 

Plagues,  the  ten,  79-82. 

Plutarch,  reference  to,  316. 

Potiphar,  57. 


Preohajinsky  regiment,  233. 

Priesthood,' 101,  171,  203,  233,  264, 
275,  292,  327-328,  338,  356,  374, 
420-422. 

Prophets,  195  ;  schools  of,  195,  297, 
307  ;  198,  205,  211,  268  ;  attitude 
towards  Rehoboam,  272;  towards 
Jeroboam,  274-276  ;  283,  299,  328, 
338,  353;  persecuted,  365;  368, 
374  ;  false  prophets,  303  ;  written 
prophecy,  338-339  {see  under  Hul- 
dah,  Elijah,  and  other  jjrophets). 

Proverbs,  book  of,  266. 

Psalms,  authorship  of,  223. 

Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  369. 

Pseudo-Smerdis,  408. 

Puah,  175. 

Pul  (Pulu),  344. 

Pura,  Assyrian  for  Euphrates,  9. 

Put  (Phut),  20. 


Kabbah,    or  Eabbath   Ammon,    113, 

235-238,  245,  385. 
Rabsaris,  361. 
Rabshakeh,  361. 
Rachel,  50  ;  her  tomb,  55  ;  183. 
Raguel  (Rewel),  72. 
Rahab   of  Jericho,  124 ;  symbol  for 

Egypt,  360. 
Ramah,  193,  198,  211,  278,  407. 
Rameses  i.,  69. 

II.,  69. 

III.,  158,  272. 

Rammannirari,  330, 

Ramoth-Gilead,  302-305, 310, 318, 320. 

Raphael,  the  Angel,  5. 

Raphia  (Bir  Refa),  359. 

Ra-saquenen,  57. 

Ras-Sasafeh,  91. 

Rebekah,  43  f. 

Rechab,  227. 

Rechabites,  328,  382. 

Red  Sea,  84,  87-88,  268,  375. 

Rehob,  105,  124,  235. 

Rehoboam,  269,  273,  292,  328. 

Rephaim,  27,  113. 

Rei)hidim,  89. 

Retennu,  upper  and  lower,  278. 

Return  from  Captivity,  403-406. 

Reuben,  50,  56,  61. 

tribe  of,  107,  113,  149,  163. 

Rezin  of  Damascus,  344  f.,  346  ff. 
Rezon  ben  Eliada,  256,  267,  297. 
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Riblah,  377,  387-388,  394. 
Rinniion,  315. 

the  Rock,  154. 

Rizpah,  226,  227,  249. 
Rodanim,  the,  20. 
Rome,  250,  342. 
Ruth,  183,  206,  215. 


S 


Sabaco,  359. 
Sabbath,  425. 

the  first,  7. 

Sabbatical  year,  425. 

Sacrifice,  spirit  of,  40. 

SacUlucees,  255. 

Salmo,  232. 

Salt  (or  Dead)  Sea,  25,  38,  125. 

Samaria,  25,  175,  274,  279,  281,  284, 

291,  297,  298,  300,  303,  306,  316, 

321-323,   330,   333,  336,  340,  343, 

351,  354,  365,  373,  388. 
Samaritans,  407-411. 
Samgar-Nebo,  160. 
Samson,  157,  180-183,  190,  200. 
Samuel,  4,  126,  1.56,  158,  188,  193- 

203,  206-107,  211,  221,  239;  book 

of,  233,  248. 
Sanballat  of  Samaria,  410. 
Sanctuaries,  royal,  155. 
Sangar  the  Hittite,  160. 
Sanscrit,  258. 
Saph,  229. 
Sar  (prince),  180. 
Sarah,  24,  34,  36,  39-41. 
Sardanapalus,  280,  369. 
Sardis,  230. 
Sargon,  352,  359. 
Sar-ha-ir,  184. 
Saul,    126,    161,    191,   196,  222,  229, 

232,  237,  280,  285,  316. 
Scliaousch,  202. 

Schools  of  the  prophets,  195,  297,  307. 
Scopus,  194. 
Scottish  archers,  233. 
Scril)es,  office  of,  409,  414. 
Scythians,  360. 
Scythopolis  (Bethshean),  156. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  25. 
Sebastiveh,  281. 
Sebat,  424. 
Segol  in  Succoth.  84. 
Seilun  (Shiloh),  187,  193. 
Seir,  73,  119,  335. 
Sela,  or  Petra,  334. 


Selah-hammahlekoth,    cliff   of  slips, 

217. 
Seleucid  persecutions,  397. 
Semitic  (Shemitic)  race,  2. 
Sennacherib,  213,  359-363,  366,  382. 
Seraiah,  the  scribe  of  Sopher,  388. 

of  the  Return,  404. 

Serbal,  Mount,  91. 

Serpent,  the,  10  ;  the  brazen,  110,  353. 

Sesostris  (Usertusen),  70. 

Seth,  14. 

Sethos,  363. 

Shabaka,  or  So,  the  Ethiopian,  351. 

Shaddai,  75. 

Shadrach,  392. 

Shalmaneserii.,  283,  302,  318,  324. 

IV.,  350-352. 

Shallum,  husband  of  Huldah,  870. 

Shallum  ben  Jabesh,  343. 

Shamgar,  157,  160,  200. 

Shamir,  175. 

Shammah,  207,  233. 

Shamshi,  Arab  queen,  345. 

Shaphan,  the  secretary,  370-372,  388. 

Shaphat,  296,  310. 

Sharon,  plain  of,  26,  288. 

Shasu,  72. 

Shear -jashub,  346. 

Sheba,  20. 

or  Saba,  queen  of,  266. 

ben  Bichri,  247. 

Shebna,  361. 

Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  409. 

Shechem,  24,  53,  120  ;  march  to,  136  ; 

145,  150,  168, 172 ;  destroyed,  174 ; 

187,  270,  275,  281. 
Shelah,  68. 

Shelomoh,  i.e.  Solomon,  253. 
Shem,  18  ;  family  of,  21,  22. 
Shemaiah,  272. 
Shemer,  281. 
Shen,  195. 
Shephelah  (low  hill  country),  26,  130, 

144,  180,  215,  216. 
Shewbread,  table  of,  213,  420,  422. 
Shibboleth,  179. 
Shilhi,  292. 
Shiloh,  136-137,  154-155,   190,   193, 

230,  275. 
Shimei  ben  Gera,  244-246,  252,  255. 
Shishak,  or  Sheshonk.  Pharaoh,  269, 

272,  274,  277. 
Shittim,  115. 
Shobi  ben  Nahash,  245. 
Shomerou  (Guard),  281. 
Shophach  (Shobach),  236. 
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Shunem,  220,  332. 

Sh\xr,  wall,  88. 

Shushan,  the  palace,  410. 

Shuweikeh,  or  Shocoli,  210. 

Sibbecai,  229. 

Sihon,  111,  176. 

Simeon,  50,  61. 

tribe  of,  129-130,  136,  138-140, 

144. 
Sin,  wilderness  of,  89,  104. 

in  Phoenicia,  21. 

Sinai,  73,  91-92,  119,  288. 

Sirbonic  Lake,  85. 

Sisera,  161-165. 

Sivan,  424. 

Soco,  273. 

Sodom,  29,  37. 

Solomon,    171,    189,    239,    250-269, 

284,    305;    lleet    of,    258;    palace 

and    Temple    of,   260 ;    porch   of, 

261 ;   psalms    of,   266 ;    death    of, 

269. 
Song  of  Songs,  266,  358. 
Sophonias  (Zephaniah),  368. 
Sorek,  valley  of,  148,  180,  192. 
Spices,  61. 
Spies,  105. 

St.  Stephen's  Gate,  243. 
Stones,  sacred,  49. 
Succoth,  85,  170,  184. 
Suez,  Gulf  of,  73. 

Sultane-Valide  (Queen-Mother),  254. 
Suph,  Sea  of  (Red  Sea),  87. 
Synagogue,  406. 
Syria,  25,  176,  256,  279,  293,  296-299, 

314,   318,   324,  330-331,  346,  360, 

375,  380. 
Syrians,  2, 156,  235,  299,  302-305,  317, 

324,  329,  337,  345,  351,  376,  381. 
Syro-Phceniciau  woman,  287. 


Taanach,  145,  156,  161,  164. 

Taberah.  104. 

Tabernacle,  the,   419-421  ;  furniture 

of,  420. 
Tabernacles,  feast  of,  263,  407,  427. 
Tabor,  120,  146,  163,  167,  170,  275. 
Tahpene.s,  236. 
Tamar  (an.l  Judah),  183. 

daughter  of  David,  240. 

or  En-gedi,  259. 

Tammuz,  424. 
Tanis,  257. 


Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  in  Spain,  20, 

258. 
Tartan,  i.e.  Assyrian  generalissimo, 

359.  361. 
Taurus,  Mount,  2,  25. 
Tebeth,  424. 
Teispes,  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus, 

398. 
Tekoa,  340. 

Tel-el-Aniarna,  tablets  of,  118,  232. 
Tel-el-Kebir,  64,  70. 
Tel-el-Mashkuta,  70. 
Tel-es-Safi  (Gath),  210. 
Temple,  231,  250,  255,  261  ;   dedica- 
tion of,  263,  349 ;  new,  407,  408. 
Terah,  22. 

Teraphim,  50,  54,  152,  154,  211. 
Testament,  Old  and  New,  origin  of 

the  name,  3. 
Thebes,  223. 
Thebez,  174. 
Theocracy,  101,  196. 
Theology  purified,  405. 
Thermouthis,  71. 
Thothmes  iii.,  67,  272. 
Thummim,  303,  404,  421. 
Tibni,  280. 
Tiglath-pileser,  223,  282. 

III.,  337,  344-345,  348-350. 

Tigris,  9,  283,  302,  360,  398. 

Tih,  104. 

Timnath,  181. 

Timnath-Serah,  150. 

Tiphsah,  343. 

Tiresias,  301,  401. 

Tirhakah,  359,  363. 

Tirshatha,  404. 

Tirzah,  274,  278,  280,  343. 

Tishbeh,  285. 

Tisri,  the  month,  407,  424. 

Tob,  176,  235. 

Tobiah,  the  Ammonite,  412. 

Tohu,  188. 

Toi,  236. 

Tola,  157,  175. 

Tongues,  confusion  of,  18. 

Topiiet,  373. 

Torah,  or  Law,  413. 

Transjordanic   tribes,    51.    113,    149, 

176  {sec  Reuben  ;  Gad  ;  Manasseh). 
Trumpets,  feast  of,  425. 
Tubal,  20. 
Tubal-Cain,  16. 
Tyie,   257,   261,   284,  286,  297,  313, 

345,  360,  385-386. 
Tyropoeou,  valley,  260. 
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Unnamed  prophet,  tlie,  396,  402. 

Ur-Clias(lini,  23. 

Uriah,  238. 

Urim.  221  ;  and  Thumniini,  303,  404, 

42i. 
Urijah,  348. 

ben  Sheniaiah,  378. 

Uru-Salim  (Jerusalem),  232. 

Usertasen,  69. 

Uz,  22,  367. 

Uzza,  garden  of,  366.  368. 

Uzzdli,  231. 

Uzziah  (Azariah),  337-338,  346. 


Veleda,  162. 

Vespasian,  289. 

Virgin's  Spring  (Gihon),  358. 

W 

Wady-el-Arish,  359. 
Wady-el-Lubban,  187. 
Wady-el-Jindy,  210. 
Wady-el-Sunt  (Vale  of  Elah),  210. 
Wady-el-Sur,  210,  216. 
Wady-es-Surar,  180. 
Wady-lthm,  109. 
Walls   of  Jerusalem,   restoration  of, 

411. 
Wars  of  Jehovah  (book  of),  4,  90,  112, 

161. 
Weeks,  feast  of,  426  f. 
Well  of  Heroes,  110. 
Wesley,  C,  hymn  of,  52. 
Witness,  lieap  of,  51. 
Worship,  public,  organised,  102. 


Xerxes,  402. 


Yarmuk,  303. 


Zadok,  233, 243, 246, 250, 255, 265, 327. 
Zagazig,  64. 


Zagros,  Mount,  2. 

Zalmou,  174. 

Zalmunna,  170. 

Zaphenath-paneah  (Joseph),  60. 

Zaphou,  178. 

Zarephath,  286,  319,  336. 

Zarethan,  125. 

Zealots,  387. 

Zeba,  170. 

Zebediah,  292. 

Zel)idah,  wife  of  Josiah,  377. 

Zebul,  174. 

Zebulon,  50. 

tribe  of,  146-147,  161-162,  167, 

356. 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  329,  338. 
son  of  Jeroboam  ii.,  336,  343, 

356. 

prophet,  404,  408,  410. 

Zedekiah  (officer),  379. 

ben  Chenaanah,  304. 

(king),  383-388. 

(minister),  379. 

Zeeb,  169. 
Zemar,  21. 
Zephaniah  (priest),  388. 

(prophet),  368,  370. 

Zephath,  106,  139. 

Zephathah,  valley  of,  278. 

Zerah,  278,  279. 

Zered,  river,  110. 

Zereda,  268. 

Zerin,  or  Jezreel,  168,  281. 

Zerubbabel,  403-410. 

Zeruiah,  226,  242. 

Zil)a,  238,  243. 

Zidon,  21,  176,  257,  286,  345,  385. 

Zidonians,  158,  259,  265,  284,  294. 

Zif(May),  263,  424. 

Ziklag,  218-219. 

Zimri,  280. 

Zin,  Wilderness  of,  104-105. 

Zion,    230,    263;    mount,    265,    275, 

352,  357,  406. 
Zipli,  216. 
Zi{)porali,  73. 
Zoan,  28,  30,  257. 
Zobah,  205,  235,  236. 
Zophim,  115. 
Zorah,  153,  180-181. 
Zumzumniins,  27. 
Zupli,  188. 
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General  Editor— 3.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 

This  series  has  been  undertaken  with  the  same  objects  as  the  series  of 
plays  in  Arnold's  School  Shakespeare,  and  the  Introductions  and  Notes 
have  been  regulated  by  the  same  general  principles.  It  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  encouraged  to  study  the  great  poets  liberally — 
rather,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  literary  and  historical  point  of  view,  than 
from  the  grammatical  and  philological  side.  At  the  same  time,  it  will, 
we  hope,  be  found  to  contain  all  the  information  required  from  junior 
students  in  an  ordinary  examination  in  English  literature. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High 

School,  Edinburgh.     Cloth.     Is.  6d. 
Paradise  Lost,   Books  I.   and   II.,    by  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Westminster  School.     Cloth.     Is.  3d. 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  by  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Westminster  School.     Cloth.     Is.  3d. 
Childe  Harold,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Everard  Owen,  M.A.,  Assistart-Master 

at  Harrow  School.     Cloth.     2s. 
Marmion,   by  Gr.   Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,     and     Assistant  -  Master    at     Harrow    School.      Cloth. 
Is.  6d. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  by  G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.     Cloth. 

Is.  3d. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  L.  R.  F.  Du  Pontet,  B.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Winchester  College.  Is.  6d. 
Schoolmaster. — "In  his  full  and  interesting  introduction  and  in  his 
intelligent  and  discriminating  annotation  the  editor  has  done  his  duty  by 
Scott's  spirited  poem  [Lady  of  the  Lake].  He  has  catered  for  the 
literary  more  than  for  the  grammatical  side  of  his  subject,  and  supplied 
the  intelligent  student  with  all  that  he  really  needs  in  this  direction." 

Educational  Times. — "We  recommend  this  little  volume  [Paradise 
Lost,  Books  III.  and  IV.]  as  a  useful  and  trustworthy  school  edition. 
The  introduction  is  very  well  written.  Other  sections,  biographical  and 
critical,  are  also  useful.  The  notes  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Unlike 
many  notes  to  school  editions,  they  really  do  explain  the  text,  and  though 
admirably  terse,  they  are  always  clear." 

Educational  News. — "This  edition  of  'the  tale  of  Flodden  Field' 
[Marmion],  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  unites  the  incidents  of  history,  the 
legends  of  the  antiquary,  and  the  inventions  of  the  poet  in  a  triple  strand 
of  constructive  ingenuity,  has  been  exceedingly  well  planned  and  carefully 
worked  out  ....   This  is  a  valuable  and  worthy  addition  to  the  series." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Mr.  Sargeaunt  deals  with  his  subject 
[Paradise  Lost,  Books  III.  and  IV.]  from  a  literary  and  historical  point 
of  view.  The  introduction  is  a  singularly  able  one,  and  the  notes  are 
models  of  brevity  and  condensation." 
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ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

General  Editor — J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A.,  assisted  by  special  editors  in 
the  preparation  of  the  different  plays,  as  follows  : 


Julius  Caesar,  by  E.  M.  Butler, 
B.  A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow 
School.     Is.  3d. 

Macbeth,  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley, 
M.A.  Assistant-Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.     Is.  3d. 

As  You  Like  It,  by  S.  E.  Winbolt, 
B.A. ,  Assistant- Master  at  Christ's 
Hospital.     Is.  3d. 

Twelfth  Night,  by  R.  F.  Cholme- 
ley, M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
St.  Paul's  School.     Is.  3d. 

Richard  II. ,  by  C.  H.  Gibson,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  -  Master  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  School.     Is.  6d. 

King  Lear,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
TovEY,  M.A.,  late  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton  College.     Is.  6d. 

Henry  V.,  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  B.A. 
Is.  6d. 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  by  R. 
Brimley  Johnson,  Editor  of 
Jane  Austen's  Novels,  etc.   Is.  3d. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  C.  H. 
Gibson,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
at  Merchant  Taylor's  School. 
Is.  3d. 

Hamlet,  by  W.  Hall  Griffin, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Queen's  College,  London.    Is.  6d. 

Coriolanus,  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley, 
M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Richard  III.,  by  F.  P.  Barnard, 
M.A.,  late  Head-Master  of  Read- 
ing School.     Is.  6d. 

King  John,  by  F.P.  Barnard,  M.A. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Tempest,  by  W.  E.  Urwick, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Man- 
chester Grammar  School.     Is.  3d. 


Each  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Notes  on  the  Text : 

A  short  Biography  of  Shakespeare. 

An  Introduction  dealing  with  the  following  points  (in  addition  to  any 
specially  arising  out  of  the  particular  play)  : 

(a)  The  date  of  the  play,  and  its  relation  to  other  plays  or  groups  of 
plays.  (6)  The  sources  of  the  plot,  and  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  dealt  with  his  raw  material,  with  the  necessary  extracts  and  illustra- 
tions, (c)  An  analysis  of  the  plot,  and  its  structure,  [d)  A  brief  analy- 
tical survey  of  the  principal  characters,  with  short  memoirs  if  they  are 
historical,  (e)  The  philosophy  of  the  play,  its  motive  and  more  obvious 
political  and  moral  lessons,  (/)  Its  style,  diction,  and  metre,  {q)  Re- 
ferences to  any  particularly  interesting  criticisms  of  it,  by  critics  of  un- 
doubted authority. 

In  the  Notes  are  explained  all  such  historical,  topographical,  and 
literary  allusions  as  need  explanation  to  the  average  schoolboy.  Obscure 
passages  are  elucidated  and  paraphrased,  idioms  and  expressions  peculiar 
to  Elizabethan  or  Shakespearian  English  are  explained  and  illustrated, 
from  Shakespeare  himself  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Philological  element  has  been  minimized,  but  P^tymologies  are  given 
whenever  a  word  requires  explanation  through  being  obsolete  or  being 
employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  where  its  derivation  seems  necessary  or 
has  any  special  interest.  In  order  to  assist  those  who  may  be  preparing 
for  examination,  a  set  of  Questions  on  the  play  is  appended. 
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Arnold's  School  Series. 
ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Tempest. 

School  Guardian.  —  "Admirably  suited  for  school  use  or  for  private 
students." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Guardian.  —  "The  introduction  and  notes  are  clear,  thoroughly  to  the 
point,  and  not  above  the  capacity  of  boys  beginning  to  read  Shakespeare. 
The  number  before  us  contains  a  brief  and  well-paragraphed  life  of  the 
poet — a  feature  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  all  school  editions — and  is  a 
model  of  good  printing  and  excellent  arrangement." 

Hamlet. 

Scotsman. — "  An  admirable  school  version  of  the  play." 
Head  Teacher. — "A  first-rate  edition." 

Henry  V. 

Speaker. — "An  unusually  fresh  and  thorough  introduction  and 
notes.  .  .  .  Lads  who  begin  their  study  of  Shakespeare  with  such  aids  to 
interpretation  will  be  without  excuse  if  they  do  not  rise  above  the  drudgery 
of  grammar  and  analysis  into  real  devotion  to  learning." 

Macbeth. 

Independent. — "  Another  of  this  excellent  series.  .  .  .  His  study  of  the 
moral  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Macbeth  is  really  admirable.  A  handier 
edition  of  Shakespeare  we  have  not  seen.  Its  merits  should  ensure  its 
popularity." 

Schoolmaster. — "This  series  of  plays  is  evidently  in  good  hands." 

Twelfth  Night. 

Teachers'  Aid. — "  This  remarkably  well-got-up  edition  is  brought  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  exercised  a 
judicious  selection  in  the  choice  of  editor  for  this  particular  play.  It  is  a 
very  commendable  production,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known. " 

Julius  Caesar. 

Independent. — "  For  school  and  private  study  this  edition  is  invaluable. " 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  careful,  discriminative,  and  complete  introduction  ; 
good  text  and  excellent  notes  mark  this  issue,  while  good  paper  and  very 
clear  type  do  justice  to  the  editor's  efforts," 

As  You  Like  It. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  introduction  is  marked  by  discretion  in  (quotation 
and  literary  feeling,  the  notes  are  numerous  and  full,  and  the  collection  of 
questions  at  the  end  will  supply  ready-made  tests  for  measuring  progress." 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra.  Part  I.,  "  The  Elements  of  Algebra,"  including  Quadratic 
Equations  and  Fractions.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers  separately,  Is. 

The  subject,  in  accordance  with  views  expressed  by  many  schoolmasters 
of  experience,  has  been  dealt  with  in  three  sections  :  the  first  section  treats 
of  the  meaning  of  Algebraical  expressions  and  their  simplification,  the 
solution  of  Simple  Equations  and  of  problems  leading  to  them  ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  theory  of  Negative  Quantities,  Factors,  and  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions ;  and  the  third  of  Division  and  Fractions. 

Educational  Times.  — "  The  best  exposition  of  the  elementary  portion 
of  the  subject  that  we  have  seen.  The  text  is  clear,  concise,  and  trust- 
worthy, and  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  teacher." 

The  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  A  Text-Book  of  Principles,  Practice, 
and  Time-Saving  Processes.  By  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Central  Foundation  Schools  of  London.  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  2s.  ;  Part  II.,  2s.  Parts  I.  and  II.  together,  3s.  6d. 
Complete  with  Answers,  4s.  Answers  only,  Is. 
Prebendary  C.  McDowall,  Highgate  School.  — "  It  seems  to  me  to  be 

well  arranged,  lucid,  and  simple  ;  just  the  book  for  its  special  purpose." 

A  New  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Mechanics.    By  R.  Wormell, 

D.Sc,  M.A.     With  90  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
j^\  Solutions  to  Problems  for  Teachers  and  Private  Students,  3s.  net. 

The  Calculus  for  Engineers.     By  Professor  John  Perry,  F.R.S. 

About  400  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Engineer.  — "  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  our 
readers  who  would  like  to  make  the  Calculus  a  real  use  to  themselves,  and 
not  merely  an  ornamental  exercise." 

Steam  Boilers.  By  George  Halliday,  late  Demontrator  at  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     400  pages.     5s. 


The  Engineer. — "We  cannot  put  down  our  pen  until  we  have  said 
that  we  do  not  know  of  any  book  on  boilers  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
the  student  than  this." 

Electrical  Traction.  By  Ernest  Wilson,  Wh.Sc,  M.I.E.E., 
As.sibtant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  Siemen's  Labora- 
tory, King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  f)S. 
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FRENCH  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  MANUALS. 

A.  FIRST   FRENCH   COURSE.     By  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ. 

Gall.),  Olficier  d'Acaddmie,  Assistant  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London 
Senior  French  Master  at  Dulwich  College,  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  READER.  With  Exercises  for  Re-translation. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION    READINGS.      Edited,   with  Notes, 

Introduction,  Helps  for  Composition  and  Exercises,  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham,  and  C.  M.  Dix, 
M.A.,  Assistant-master  at  the  Oratory  School,  Birmingham.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s. 

FRENCH  DRAMATIC  SCENES.    By  C.  Abel  Musgkave.    With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  This  book  is  constructed  on  pre- 
cisely  similar  lines  to  Mr.  Musgrave's  "  German  Dramatic  Scenes  "  {see  next  page). 

FRENCH  WITHOUT  TEARS.  Book  I.  The  first  volume  of  a 
graduated  series  of  French  Reading  Books.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  author  of  "  Le 
Petit  Th(5atre  Franqais."  With  Humorous  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 
Small  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  9d.  Book  II.,  rather  more  advanced  than  Book  I.,  Is. 
Book  III.,  rather  more  advanced  than  Book  II.,  Is.  3d. 

EMILE  RICHEBOURG:  LE  MILLION  DU  PERE  RACLOT. 

Edited  for  use  in  Schools  by  James  BoiELLE,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.).  Authorized 
Copyright  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s. 

STAHL:  MAROUSSIA.  Edited  for  use  in  Schools  by  James 
BoiELLE,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.).  Authorized  Copyright  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s. 

BALZAC  :  UNE  TENEBREUSE  AFFAIRE.    Edited  for  use  in 

Schools,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Jaiies  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.). 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2s. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  QUATREVINGT  TREIZE.    Edited  for  use  in 

Schools  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.).  Authorized  Copyright  Edition. 
Square  Svo.,  cloth,  3s. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  VINGT  ANS  APRES.    Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Francis  Tarver,  M.A.,  late  Senior  French  Master 
at  Eton  College.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  3s. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MONTE  CRISTO.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introduction,  by  Francis  Tarver,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Square  Svo., 
cloth,  3s. 

HENRY  GREVILLE'S  PERDUE.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction, by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.).  Authorized  from  the  Thirty 
ninth  French  Edition.     Square  Svo.,  cloth,  3s. 

DUMAS'  LES  TROIS  MOUSQUETAIRES.     Edited  by  Professor 

Sumichrast,  of  Harvard  University.     289  pages.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS.  With  Helps  for  Composition. 
Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  School,  Camp 
Hill,  Birmingham.     Second  Edition.    263  pages.    Crown  Svo. ,  cloth,  38. 
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Arnold's  School  Series. 

GERMAN. 

KLEINES  HAUSTHEATER.     Fifteen  little  Plays  in  German  for 

Children.     By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 
Most  of  these  little  plays  have  been  adapted  from  the  author's  "  Petit  Theatre  ";  the 
remainder  from  a  little  book  of  English  plays  by  the  same  writer  entitled  "  Nursery 
Comedies." 

GERMAN  DRAMATIC  SCENES.    By  C.  Abel  Musgrave.    With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
These  twelve  scenes  are  in  fact  twelve  little  plays,  introducing  the  student  in  the 
liveliest  possible  manner  to  a  conversational  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 
"  I  travel  with  my  boys  to  Germany,"  says  the  author,  "  without  a  ticket ;  we  arrive 
in  a  second,  stay  there  for  an  hour,  and  return  home  as  quick  as  lightning."  We 
would  call  attention  to  the  Prefatory  "Interview,"  in  which  Mr.  Musgrave's  method 
of  teaching,  and  the  origin  of  the  "Scenes,"  are  vividly  described. 

LESSONS    IN    GERMAN.       A    graduated    German    Course,    with 

Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by  L.  Innes  Lumsden,  Warden  of  University  Hall, 

St.  Andrews.    Crown  8vo.,  3s. 

Guardian.— "  The  exercises,  especially  the  later  ones,  are  good,  as   is  also  the 

syntax.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  good  one,  and  the  clearness  of  the  general  handling  will 

recommend  it  to  many. " 

Educational  Review. — "  A  very  viseful  and  not  too  complex  German  Grammar. 
The  writer  has  carefully  put  the  material  of  her  book  in  as  brief  and  simple  form  as 
is  possible  in  such  an  intricate  and  irregular  language." 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  OMAN. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  Lecturer  in  History  at  New  College,  Oxford ;  author 

of  "  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,"  "  A  History  of  Ancient  Greece,"  "  A  History 

of  Europe,  a.d.  476-928,"  etc. 

New  and  revised  edition. 

Fully  furnished  Maps,  Plans  of  the  Principal  Battlefields,  and  Genealogical  Tables. 
760  pages.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

Also  in  two  parts,  each  part  complete,  with  Index,  3s. 

Part  I.— From  the  earliest  times  to  1603. 
Part  II.— From  1603  to  1885. 

Also  in  three  division  : 

Division  I.— To  a.d.  1307.     Cloth,  28. 
Division  II.— a.d.  1307  to  1688.     Cloth,  2s. 
Division  III.-a.d.  1688  to  1885.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Athen^iKUM. — •' Few  existing  school  histories  combine  its  clearness  of  statement, 
judicious  balance  of  proportion,  discriminating  choice  of  events,  with  the  bright, 
picturesque,  and  vigorous  style  which  carries  the  young  reader  on,  and  really  in- 
terests him  in  his  subject." 

Journal  ok  Education.—"  Generally  speaking,  one  may  be  certain  that  a  teacher 
whose  class  had  this  text-book  would  need  few,  if  any,  notes,  and  that  the  written 
work  of  the  pupil  could  be  confined  to  what  was  required  as  a  training  in  expression." 

Guardian.—"  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  School  History  of  England 
which  has  yet  been  written." 

Saturday  Review.— "Mr.  Oman  has  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar  and  the  art  of  a 
teacher,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  given  us  what  we  believe  will  be  the 
standard  School  Book  on  his  subject  for  many  years  to  come." 
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LATIN. 
THE  COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  LATIN  AUTHORS.    Edited  under 

the  supervision  of  Professor  0.  L.  Smith  and  Professor  Tracy  Peck, 
HORACE  :  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES.     By  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough.    Gs.  6d, 
CICERO  ;  BRUTUS,  SEU  DE  CLARIS  ORATORIBUS.    By  Professor  Kellogg.    Gs.  6d. 
TACITUS  :  ANNALS.     Books  I. -VL     By  Professor  Allen.     7s.  6d. 
LIVY.     Books  I.  and  II.     By  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough.    6s.  6d. 
LlVY.     Books  XXI.  and  XXII.     By  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough  and  Professor  Tracy 

Peck.     6s.  Gd. 
CATULLUS.     By  Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

6s.  6d. 
TACITUS :  DIALOGUS  DE  ORATORIBUS.     By  Professor  C.  E.  Bennett.     3s.  6d. 
HORACE :  ODES  AND  EPODES.     By  Professor  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Harvard  University. 

7s.  6d. 


C-ffiSAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.     Books   I.    and   II.     Edited  by  T.    W. 
Haddon,  M.A.,  Second  Classical  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  G.  C. 
Harrison,  M.A.,  Assistant-master  of  Fettes  College.     With  Notes,  Maps,  Plans, 
Illustrations,  Helps  for  Composition,  and  Vocabulary.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Manchester  Guardian.— "  Exceptionally  thorough  and  complete." 

Books  III,-V.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.     Uniform  with 
Books  I.  and  II.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Books  VI.  and  VII.     By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Uniform  with  Books  III.-V.    Crown 
Svo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

A  LATIN  TRANSLATION  PRIMER.     With  Grammatical  Hints, 

Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  George  B.  Gardiner,  Assistant-master  at  the 
Edinbvu-gh  Academy,  and  Andrew  Gardiner,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE.    By  George  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
and  Andrew  Gardiner,  M.A.     Cloth,  2s. 

THE    BEGINNER'S    LATIN    BOOK.     Complete  with   Grammar, 

Exercises,  Colloquia,  Selections  for  Translation,  and  Vocabulary.  By  William 
C.  Collar,  A.M.,  Headmaster  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  M.  Grant  Daniell, 
A.M.,  Principal  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  xii  +  283  pages.  Crown  8vo.' 
cloth,  58. 


Hollar. 


cloth,  58. 

PRACTICAL    LATIN    COMPOSITION.      By   W.  C.    He 

268  pages.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  os.     A  Key,  2s.  6d.,  on  Teacher's  order  only, 

ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH  S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    A  Latin 

Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  on  Comparative  Grammar.  By  J.  H. 
Allen,  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  and  J.  B.  Greenough,  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Harvard  University.  Xew  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  488  pages.  Crown 
Svo.,  half -morocco,  6s. 

THE  GATE  TO  CiESAR.  By  W.  C.  Collar.  153  pages.  Cloth,  2s. 
ThLs  vuhune  contains  :  (1)  A  simplified  Text  of  Gallic  War,  Book  II.  ;  (2)  The 
original  Text ;  (3)  Notes  on  both  Texts  ;  (4)  Exercises  on  the  simplified  Text ; 
(5)  Vocabulary  ;  (6)  Etymological  Vocabulary. 
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GREEK. 
THE  COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AUTHORS.    Edited  under 

the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  W.  Whitr  and  Professor  T.  D.  Srymour. 

This  series  comprises  a  number  of  volumes  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
Greek  authors,  carefully  edited  for  the  use  of  University  Students  and  the  Higher 
Forms  in  Schools.  Each  volume  contains  a  fvill  Introduction,  with  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  Rhythmical  Schemes  where  necessary,  and  Appendices  {jiving  a  brief 
Bibliography,  etc.    The  volumes  are  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  square  Svo. 

THUCYOroES.     Book  I.     By  Professor  C.  D.  Morris.     7s.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES.     Book  III.     By  Professor  C.  F.  Smith.     78.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES.     Book  V.     By  Professor  H.  N.  Fowler.     6s, 

THUCYDIDES.     Book  VII.     By  Professor  C.  F.  Smith.     6s. 

HOMER  :  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSE.  By  Professor  Seymour. 
4s.  6d. 

HOMER:  ILIAD.     Books  I. -III.     By  Professor  Seymour.     6s. 

HOMER:  ILIAD.     Books  IV. -VI.     By  Professor  Seymour.     6s. 

HOMER:  ODYSSEY.     Books  I. -IV.     By  Professor  Perrin.     6s. 

HOMER  :  ODYSSEY.    Books  V.-VIIT.     By  Professor  Perrin.     6s. 

PLATO  :  APOLOGY  AND  CRITO.     By  Professor  L.  Dyer.     6s. 

PLATO  :  PROTAGORAS.     By  Principal  Towle.     6s. 

PLATO  :  GORGIAS.     By  G.  Lodge.     7s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES :  ANTIGONE.     By  Professor  Dodge.     6s. 

-SSCHYLUS :  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  Wecklein's  Edition.  Translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Allen.     7s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES  :  BACCHANTES.     By  Professor  Beckwith.     6s, 

EURIPIDES  :  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS.     By  Professor  Flagg.     6s. 

ARISTOPHANES  :  THE  CLOUDS.     By  Professor  Humphreys.     6s. 

-SSCHINES:  IN  CTESIPHONTEM.     By  Professor  Richardson.     6s. 

XENOPHON:  HELLENICA.     Books  I.-IV.     By  Professor  Manatt.     7s.  6d. 

XENOPHON:  HELLENICA.     Books  V.-VIL     By  Professor  Bennett.     7s.  6d. 


XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS.  Books  I.-IV.  With  Notes.  Edited 
by  William  W.  (Joodwin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Elliot  Profes.sor  of  Greek  Literature, 
and  J.  W.  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Revised 
Edition.     Ilalf-morocco,  Gs. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  GREEK  BOOK-      By  J.  W.  White,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.     Crown  8vo.,  half-leather,  6s.  6d. 

ANABASIS  DICTIONARY.  An  Illustrated  Dictionary  to  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  with  groups  of  words  etymologically  related.  By  Professor  J.  W.  White 
and  Morris  II.  Morgan.     298  pages.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  GREEK  COMPOSITION.    Based  mainly  upon 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  1.     By  W.  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant  Daniell.    Small 
Svo.,  cloth,  4s. 
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